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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
LORD NOR FH, 
FaRST LORD COMMISSIONER*OF THE TREASURY 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER 


OF THE GARTER, 


MY LORD, 


PRESUMING on the friendfhip with 
which your’ Lordfhip honoured me in 
the earlier part of our lives, the re- 
membrance of which I fhall ever retgin 
with the moft lively and real fentimenits 
of gratitude, under the fanction of your 
name, I beg leave to introduce to the 
world the following Letters. 


I hope your Lordfhip s approbation 
of a work, written by the fate aru 
of CuesTEeRFierD, Ot fo importafit a 
fubject as Education, will not fail to 
feeure that of the Public: and I fhalt 

A 3 then 


_ vi DEDICATION. 


then feel myfelf happy in the affured 
merit of ufhering into the world .fo 
ufeful a performance. 


The ufual ftyle of Dedications would, 
Iam confident, be unpleafing to your 
Lordfhip ; and I* therefore decline it. 
Merit fo confpicudus as your’s requires 
no panegyric. My only view in dedi- 
cating this work ,to your Lord{ltip, is, 
that it may bea lafting memorial, how 
much, and how’really, the character of 
the Virtuous Man is refpected by the 
difinterefted and unprejudiced ; and by 
none more than, 


My Lorp, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient, 
And moft humble Servant, 


Golden Square: 

March the 1", - 
M4. | : 

Eucenia STANHOPE. 


[ vi J 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


T‘HE“death of the late Earl of Chefterfield is 
fo recent, his Family, his Charaéter, and his 
Talents, fo well known, that it would be unne+ 
ceflary to attempt any aceount of his Lordthip’s 
life. But, as thele Letters will probably defcend 
to pofterity, it may not be improper to explain 
the gentral fcope of them, and the reafon that 
induced him to write on the fubject of Educa- 
tion. 


Tt is well known, that the late Earl of Chefter- . 
field had a natural Son, whom he loved with the 
moft unbounded affection, and whofe Education 
was, for many years, the chief engagement of his 
life. - After furnifhing him with fhe meft valuable 
treafures of ancient and modern Learning, to thofe 
acquifitions he was defirous of adding that knowe 
ledge of Mcn, and Things, which he himfelf 
had acquired by long and great experience. 
With this view were written the following Let- 
ters; which, the Reader will obferve, begin 
withgthofe dawnings of inftruétjon adapted to’ the 
capacity of a Boy, and: rifing gradually by pre- 
cepts and monitionsy, calculated to direét and 
guard the age of incautious Youth, finith with 
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will ADVERTISEMENT. 


the advice and knowledge requifite to form the 
Man, ambitious to thine as. an accomplifed Cour- 
tier, an Orator in the Senate, or a Minifter ‘at 
foreign Courts. | 


In order %o effect thefe purpofes, his Lordihip, 
ever anxious to fix in his Son a fcrupulous adhe- 
‘rence to the ftrictef{ Mofality, appears to have 
thought it the firft, and moft indifpenfable object 
—to lay, in the earlieft period-of life, a firm foun- 
dation in good Principles and found Religion. His 
“next point was, to give him a perfect knowledge of 
kthe dead Languages, and-all the different Branches 
of folid Learning, by the ftudy of the beft ancient 
‘Authors; andalfo fuch a general idea of the Sci- 
ences as it isa difgrace to a Gentleman not to pof- 
fefs. The article of inftruétion with which he con- ° 
cludes his Syftem of Education, and which he more 
particularly enforces throughout the whole Work, is 
the ftudy of that ufeful and extenfive Science, the 
Knowledge*of Mankind: in the courfe of which, 
appears the niceft inveftigation of the Human 
Ffeart, and the fprings of Human Actions. From 
hence we find him induced to lay fo great 
a ftrefs on what are generally called Accom-- 
plithments, , as .moft indifpenfably requifite to 
fintth the oe and brilliant part of a compleat 
‘eharkéter. 


_ Tt would be unneceffary to“ expatiate on the me- 
fits of fuch a Work, executed by fo great a Mafter. 
They 


ADVERTISEMENT. Me 


They cannot but be obvious to every perfom' of 
fenfe; the more, as nothing of this fort has (I 
believe) ever been produced in ‘the Englith lan 
guage. The candour of the Public, to which thefe 
Letters appeal, will determine the amufement and 
sinftrActiog they afford. I flatter myfelf? they will 
be read with general fatisfaction ; ; as the principal, 
and by far the greater part of them, were written 
when the late Farl of Chefterfield was in the full 
vigour of his mind, and péffeffed all thofe quali- 
fications for whigh he was fo juftly admired”in 
England, revered in Ireland, and efteemed where~ 
ever known. 


Celebrated afl over Europe for hisefuperior Ta~ 
lents as an Epiftolary Writer, for the brilliancy of 
his Wit, and the folidity of his extenfive Knaow- 
ledge, willit be thought too prefumptuous to afferf, 
that he exerted all thofe faculties to their utmoft, 
upon his favourite fubjet—Educatjon? And that, 
‘in order to form the Mind of a darling Sorf, he ever 
exhaufted thofe powers which he was fo univenfally 
allowed to poffefs ? 


I do not doubt but thofe who were much 
connected with the Author, during that feries of 
years in which he wrote the following Letters; will 
be realy to vouch the truth of the above affertion. 
What I can, ‘and do afcértain i is, the Authenticity of 
this Publication ; whiclt comprifes not a fingle line, 
that is not ¢he late Earl of Chefterfield’s. . 

Somg, — 


x ADVERTISEMENT, 


- Some, perhaps, tay be of opinion that the firk 
letters i in this colleétion, intended for the inftruction 
of a child, then under feven years of age, weré too 
trifling to merit publication. They are, however, 
inferted by the advice of feveral gentlemen of 
learning, ‘and real judgement ; who confjdereQ the 
whole as abfolutely neceffary to form a compleat 
fyftem of Educatiag.. And, indeed, the Reader 
will find his Lordthip repeatedly telling his Son, 
that his affe@tion for him makes him look upon no 
inftruction, which may be of fetwice to him, as too 
trifling or too low: I, therefore, did not think my- 
“felf authorized to fupp-efs what, to fo experienced 
a man, appeared requifite to the completion of his 
undertaking. And, upon this point, I may appeal 
more particularly to thofe, who, being fathers 
themfelves, know how to value inftructions, of 
which their tendernefs and anxiety for their children 
will undoubtedly make them feel the neceffity. The 
inftructions fcattered throughout thofe Letters are 
happily calculated 


‘© To teach the young idea how to {hoot ;” 


to form and enlighten the infant mind, upon its 
firft opening, and prepare it to receive the early 
impreffions of learning and of morality. Of thefe 
many entire letters *,.and fome parts of others, . are 
loft ; which, confidering the tender years of Mr. 


* Moft of thefe Letters are rec6vered, aed in this Edition 
are inferted in their proper places, 


Stanhope, 


ADVERTISEMENT. aK 


Stanhope, at that time, cannot’ be a matter of fiz 
prife, but will always be one of regret. Wherever 
a complete fenfe could be made out, I have ven- 
‘tured to give the fragment. 


Tp eagh of the French letters, throfghoat the 
work, an Englifh tranflation is annexed: in which 
I have endeavoured to adhere, gs much as poffible, 
to the fenfe of the original: I wifh the attempt may 
have proved fuccefsful. 


As to thofe Repetitions, which fometimes occurs 
that many may efteem Inaccwracies, and think they 
had been better retrenched: they are fo varied, and 
their fignificancy. thrown into fuchy eand fo many 
different lights, that they could not be altered with- 
but mutilating the work. In the courfe of which, 
the Reader will alfo obferve his Lordfhip often ex- 
preffly declaring, that fuch repetitions are purpofely 
intended to inculcate his inftractions more forcibly. 
So good a reafon, urged by the Authorfor ufing- 
them, made me think it. indifpenfably requifite n nos 
to deviate from the original. 


The Letters written from the time that Mr. 
Stanhope was employed as one of his Majefty’s 
Minifters abroad, although not relative to Brhicas” 
tion, yet as they continue the feries of Lord Chef ° 
terfield’s Letters to his‘Son, and difcover his fen- 
timents on vatious intefefting fubje&ts, of public 
as well as private concern, it is prefumed sit cannot 

‘fail 


xi ADVERTISEMENT, 


fail of being acceptable to the Public. ‘To thefe are 
‘added fome few detached Pieces, which the Reader 
will find at the end’of the fourth volume. The Ori- 
ginals of thofe, as well as of ailthe Letters, are in 
my poffeffion; in the late Earl of Chefterfield’s hand~ 
writing, and fealed with his own. feal. 


I beg leave to add, that if the following work 
proves of as much utility to the Youth of thefe King- 
doms, as the Letters Were to the perfon for whofe 
immediate inftruction they were written, my utmoft 
wifhes will be gratified: and I thall efteem ‘myfelf 
happy in reflecting, that, though a Woman, I 
have had the moft real of all fatisfa€tions,—that of 
being of fome ufe to my Country. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Tai 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE favourable manncr, in which , the following 
«work? has been generally received by the Public, 
hath induced the Editor to offer a reflection or. 
two, in anfwer to certain objections, that have by 
fome, perhaps with too much feverity, been urged 
againit it. 


It hath been objected, that the Earl of Chefter- 
field enttrtaincd too unfavgurable an opinion of 
mankind; that confequently fome of his precepts 
and inftructions are calculated to jnfpire diftruf,. 
and an artful conduct. Admitting this accufation 
‘as ever fo juft, I am much afraid, that the more 
we know the World, the lefs apt we fhall be to Fe 
prehend fuch.an over-prudence in this refpect : for 
Youth, naturally unfufpecting, unguarded in their 
conduét, and unhackneyd in the Word, feldom 
fail to become the prey of defigning and experienced 
rninds. We fee, however, throughout the woples 
the noble Author invariably adhering to the maxim, 
‘© Stop fhort of fimulation and of falfebood.”” We 
find him confiftently ftrenuous in recommending 
the obfervance of the ftricteft morality, eadathe . 
gonfervation of an indelible purity of character: 4s 
muft appear to every°one, who reads the Letters 
with any degree of att&ntion, 


With: 
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With regard to another objection, which fome 
Ladies with fincerity, and others affectedly make, 
to g recommendation, as they term it, of gallantry 
with married women; fomé allowances Candour 
will make for what ‘* one Man of the IVorid,” to ufe 
his Lordfhép’s own words, “ cvrites to another.” eAnd, 
this reflexion will receive additional weight, from 
confidering that Mr. Stanhope wes then in a coun- 
try, where the greateft appearances of gallantry are. 
frequently unattended with any criminality; at leaft, 
with as little, as in thofe, where more outward re- 
férve is practifed. 


But, as may be abundantly collected, his Lerd- 
fhip had other, motives for fuch récommendation. 
of an attachment to women of fafhion, than a mere 
facrifice to pleafure. He preiumed his Son might: 
thereby be domefticated in the beft foreign com- 
panies, and confequently acquire their language, 
and attain a thorough knowledge of their manners, 
cuftoms, aad whatever elfe might be of ule to him. 
Moft particularly was this advi ice intended, to give 
him a deteftation for the company of that degrading 
clafs of women, wo are gained by interefted mo- 
tives; and whom he !noked on as the perdition of 
thofe young men that unfortunately attach them- 
felyes ta them, 


- Such were undoubtedly Lofd Chefterfield’s views, 
in recommending attachment¢ of a more elevated 
fort; and though this cannot be juftified according 

to 
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to the ftrict rulks.6 t, CO 

motives, and the ‘ufage ‘of oh connthies't in whieh his 
Son then refided, my fair couftry-women ‘will, I 
truft, in Candour excufe, what in Strictnefs, per- 
haps, they cannot juftify: and, wrapping them- 
felves, up in the cloak of their own innocente, will 
learn to pity thofe who live in more diffipated Re- 
gions; and, happy in thefe Realms of virtue, bid 
defiance to loofer, much loofer pens, than that ef 
the Earl of Chefterfield. 


LORD 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’s 


LETTERS. 


XXXVIII B38 


LETTER 1 


On the dit, Monficur! que vous vous difpofez a 
voiager, et que vous débutez par la Hollande: de 
forte que j’ai ¢ri de mon devoir de vous fouhaiter-un 
bon voiage, et des vents favorables. Vous aurez la 
bonté, jefpere, de me fame part de votre arrivée 4 
la Haye: et fi aprés ccla, dans le cours de vos voi- 
ages, vous faites quelques remarques curieufes, vdus. 
voudrez bien me lcs communiquer. ie 
La Hollande, of vous allez, eft de beaucoup la 
plus belle, et Ja plus riche des Sept Provinces-Unies, 
qui toutes enfemble forment la République. Les 
autres font celles de Gueldres, Zélande, Fife, 
Utretht, Groningue, ef Over-Yffel. .Les Sept Pro- 
vinces compofent ce qu’on appelle les Etats Généraux 


* Cette Lettre eft un pur badinage, Mr. Stanhope aiant fait 
un voiage ex Hollande a l'age d’environ cing aps. 


Vou, J. B Ges 
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des Pravinces-Unics,: et font une République tres 
puiffante; et trés condérable. 

Une République, au refte, veut dire un gouverne- 
ment tout-a-fait libre, ot il n’y a point de Roi. La 
Haye, ot vous irez d’abord, eft le plus beau village 
du monde; car.ce n’eft pas une ville. La ville,d’Am- 
fterdam, cenfCe la capitale des Provinces-Unies, eft 
trés belle, et trés riche. I] ya encore plufieurs villes 
fart confidérables en Hollande, comme Dordrecht, 
Haerlem, Leyde, Delft, ‘Rotterdam, fc. Vous ver-_ 
rez, par toute la Hollande, une extréme propreté : 
les rites mémes y font plus propres que nos maifons ne 
le font ici. La Hollande fait un trés grand com- 
merce, {urtout a la Chine, au Japon, ,et au refte de 
Indes Orienttales. 

Voici bien des fetes de fuite, que vous allez avoir 
profitez-en, divertiffez vous bien: et a vétre retour, 
il faudra regagner le tems perdu, en apprenant mieux 
que jamais. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION ®, 


I am told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and 
that you begin by Holland ; I therefore thought 
it my duty to wifh you a profperous journey, and 
favourable winds. I hope you will be fo good as to’ 
acquaint me with your arrival at the Hague; aud if. 
in the courfe of your travels, you fhould, make any 


This Letter is a mere pleafantry, Mr. Stanhope having 
been carricd to Holland when he was but about five years of age. 
curious 


curious obfervations, be fo kind as to coms¥inicate 
them to me. | 

Holland, where you are going, is by farthe fineft 
and richeft of the Seven United Provinces, which, 
all together, form the Republic. The other pro- 
vinoes arg Guelderlarid, Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, 
Groningen, and Overyflel: thefe Seven Provinces 
form what is called the States Géneral of the United 
Provinces. ‘This is a very powerful and a very con~ 
fiderable Republic. { muft tell you, that a Repub- 
lic is a free State, without any King. You will go 
firft to the Hague, which is the moft beautiful vil- 
lage in the world. for it is not a town. Amfterdam, 
.teckoned the capital of the United Provinces, is a 
very fine, rich city: there are, befides, in Holland, 
feveral confiderable towns, fuch as Dort, Haerlem, 
Leyden, Delft§ and Rotterdam. 

You will obferve, throughout Holland, the great- 
eft cleanlinefg ; the very itreets are cleaner than our 
houfes are here. Holland carries $n a ycry great 
trade, particularly to China, Japan, and all over the 
Eaft Indies. 

You are going to have a great many holidays all 
-together ; make the beft ufe of them, by diverting 
-yourfelf well. At your return hither, you muft re- 

gain the loft time, by learning better than ever 
Adieu. 
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LETTER IL 


Mon cuer Enrant, A Ifeworth, 


ComME, avec le tems, vous lirez les ancrens fiottes 
Grecs et Latins, il eft bon d’avoir premiérement 
quelque teinture des fondemens de la poéfie, et de 
favoir en general les hiftoires aux quelles les Poétes 
font le plus fouvent allufion. Vous avez déja 10 
YHiftoire Poétique, et j’efpere que vous vous en fou- 
venez : vous y aurez trouvé celle des Dienx, et des 
Déeffes, dont les Postes parlent & tous momens. 
Méme les Poétes modernes, c’eft a. dire, tes Poétes 
d’aujourdhui, ont auffi adopté toutes ces hiftoires' des 
Anciens. Par exemple; un Poéte Anglois ou Fran- 

is invoque, au commencement &€ fon ouvrage, 
Apollon, le Dieu des vers; il invoque auffi les neuf 
Mufes, qui font les Déeffes de la Poéfie; il les prie. 
de lui étre propices ou favorables, et de lui infpirer 
leur génie. C’eft pourquoi je vous envoie ici Vhif- 
toire d’Apollon, et celle des neuf Mufes, ou neuf 
Sceurs, comme on les nomme fouvent. Apollon eft 
auffi quelquefois appellé le Dieu du Parnaffe, parce- 
que le Parnaffe eft une montagne, fur laquelle on 
Avnnofe qu'il eft fréquemment. . 

C’eft un beau talent que de bien faire des vers; et 
jefpere que vous l’aurez, car comme il eft bien ius 
difficile d’exprimer fes per-fées en vers qu’en profe, 
il y a d’autant plus de gloire a le faire. Adieu. 


TRANS@ 


TO HIS SON, 5 


TRANSLATION, 
My pear Caizp, Tfleworth, 


As you will, in time, read the antient Greek and 
Latin Paéts, it is proper that you fhould firft have 
fome notion of the foundation of poetry, and a ge- 
neral knowledge of thofe ftoriesto which Poets moft 
commonly allude. You haye already read the Poe- 
tical Hiftory, and I hope you remember it. You 
will have found there the hiftories of Gods and God~ 
deffes, whom the Poets are Continually mentioning. 
Even modern Poets (that is to fay, thofe of the pre+ 
ent times) have adopted all the hiftories of the an- 
tient ones. 

For example; an Englifh or a French Poet, at 
the beginning of his work, invokes Apollo, the Gad 
of Poetry: he alfo invokes the nine Mufes, who are 
the Goddeffes of Poetry. He intreats them to be 
propitious, or favourable ; and to*infpirg him with 
their genius. For this reafon, I here fend you the 
hiftory of Apollo, and that of the nine Mufes,, or 
nine Sifters, .as they are frequently called. Apollo 
is often named the God of Parnaffus; becaufe he is 
fuppofed to be frequently upon a mountain, called 
Parnaffus. 

The making verfcs well, is an agreeable. talent, 
“which I hope you willebe potfefied of for, as it is 
more difficult to expre& one’s thoughts in verfe than 
in profe, the being capable of doing it is more glo- 
sious, Adheu. . 
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LETTER OH. 


APOLLON étoit fils de Jupiter et de Latone, qui 
accoucha de lui et de Diane, en méme tems, dans 
Vile de Délos. Weft le Dieu du Jour, ef*alor§ il 
s'appelle ordinairement Pheebus. I] eft auffi le Dicu 
de la Poéfie, et de la Mufique; comme tel il eft re- 
prefenté avec une lyre {la main, qui eft une efpece 
de harpe. IT] avoit un fameux temple a Delphes, oc 
il rendoit des Oracles, c’eft a dire, od il prédifoit 
Yavenir. Les Pottes Yinvoquent fouvent pour Ics 
animer de fon feu, afin de Chanter dignement les 
lotianges des Dieux et des Hommes. 

Les neuf Mules étoient filles de Jupiter et de la 
Décfle Mnemofyne, c’eft a dire, la Déeffe de la Me-. 
moire ; ; pour marquer que la mémoire eft néceflaire 
aux arts et aux fciences. 

Elles sappellent Clio, Euterpe, Polymnic, Thalt:, 
‘Melpomens, Terpfichore, Uranie, Calliope, Erato. 
Elles font les Déeffes de la Poéfie, de PHiftoire, de 
Ja Mufique, et de tous les arts et les {ciences.. Les 
Poétes ont reprefenté les neuf Mufes fort jeunes, | et 
fort belles, ornées de guirlandes de fleurs, 

Les montagnes ot elles demeurent, font le Par- 

naffe. VHélicon, et le Pinde. Elles ont auffi deux 
célébres fontaines, qui s’appellent’ Hipocrene et 
Caftalie. Les Pottes, et les invoquant, les prient 
de quitter, pour un moments le Parnaffe et l’'Hipo- 
crene, pour yenir @ leur fecours, et leur in{pirer. des 

vers, 
Le 


‘TO -HIS SON, oe 

Le Pégafe eft le cheval poétique, dont les Poétes 
font fouvent mention: il a des ailes aux pieds. IL 
donna un coup de pied contre Ye mont Hélicoa, et 
en fit fortir la fontaine d’Hipocrene. Quand un 
Poéte eft a faire des vers, on dit, quil eft monté far 


fon*Péegafe. 


TRANSLATION. 


APOLLO was fon of Jupiter and Latona, who 
was delivered of him and Diana in the ifland of 
Delos. ° He is God of theeSun, and thence gene- 
ally called Pheebus. He is alfo the God of Poetry 
Cdl of Mufic, in which character le*is*reprefented 
with a lyre in his hand: that inftrument is a kind of 
harp. There was a famous temple at Delphos, de- 
dicated to Apollo, where he pronounced Oraclés, 
that is to fay, foretold what is to happen. He is 
often invoked by Poets, to animage them with his 
fire, that they may be infpired ta celebrafe the praifes 
of Gods and of Men. - 

The nine Mufes were daughters ¢ of Jupiter and’of 
the Goddefs Mnemofyne, that is to. fay, the God- 
defs of Memory ; to fhew that Memory 1s neceffary 
to arts and fciences. They are called Clio, Euterpe, 
Thalia, Melpomenc, Terpfichore, Erato, Polfitymt- 
mia, Urania, Calliope,” They are the Goddétfes of 
Poetry, Hiftory, Mufic, and of all arts and fciences. 
The nine Mufes are reprefented by Poets as very 
young, very handfome, and adorned with garlands 
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of flowers. The mountains which they inhabit are 
ealled Parnaffus, Helicon, and Pindus. ‘There are 
two eelebrated fountains which belong to them, na- 
med Hippocrene and Caftalia. Poets, in their invo- 
‘tations, defire them to quit for a moment their Par- 
jnaffus and Hippocrene, that they may affitt tiem 
with their infpiration to make verfes. 

Pegafus, the poetic horfe, often mentioned by 
Poets, has wings to his feet. He gave a kick againft 
‘Mount Helicon, and the fountain of Hippocrenc 
immediately fprang out. When a Poet is making 
verfes, it is fometimes faid, he is mounted upon his 
Pegafus *. | 


LETTER Iv, 


A Ifleworth, 19 Juin,-17 38. 


Vous a étes le meilleur gargon du monde, et votre 
derniere traduction vaut encore mieux que la pre- 
-miere. Voila juftement ce qu'il faut, fe perfection- 
ner de. plus en plus taus les jours; fi vous continuez 
de la forte, quoique je vous aime déa beaucoup, ie 
youls.en aimerai bien davantage, et méme fr vous 
apprenez bien, et devenez favant, vous ferez aimé, 

et recherché de tout le mofide: au lieu qu on mé- 
prife, et quion évite les igndrans. Pour n'étre pas 


This expreffion i is more a French shan’ an Engtife dne. 
ignorant 


#0 HIS SON, § 


ignorant moi-méme, je lis beaucoup jai 0 Yautre 
jour lhiftoire de Didon, que je m’en vais vous 
conter. 

Didon étoit fille de Belus, Roi de Tyr, et fut ma- 
riée a Sichée qu'elle aimoit beaucoup; mais comme 
ce Sichge avoit de grandes richefles, Pygmalion, 
frere de Didon, le fit tuer, et les lui vola. Didon, 
qui craignoit que fon frere ne la tudt aufli, s’enfuit, 
et fe fauva en Afrique, od elle batit la belle ville dé 
Carthage. Or il arriva, qué, dans ce tems 1a, Enée 
fe fauva auffi de la ville de Troye, qui avoit été prife 
et brulée par les Grecs; et comme il faifoit voile vers 
Ytalie avec plufieurs autresfroyens, il fut jetté par 
dg tempéte fur les cétes d'Afrique, et aborda a Car- 
thage. Didon le requt fort honnétemémy et lui per- 
mit de refter jufques ace qu’il eut radoubé fa flotte : 
mais malheureufement pour elle, elle en devint a-~ 
mourenfe. Enée, comme vous pouvez croire, ne fut 
pas cruel; de fotte que laffaire fut. bientdt faite. 
Quand les vaiifeaux furent préts, Enée vouiut partir 
pour I'Italie, ot les Dieux ’envoioient Pour étre le 
fondateur de Rome; mais Didon, qui ne ‘vouleit 
point qu’il s’em allat, lui reprochoit fon ingratitude, 
et les faveurs qu'elle lui avoit accordées. Mais n'im- 
porte, il fe fauve de nuit, la quitte, et fe met en 
men. La pauvre Didon, au defefpoir d’étre ainfi 
abandonhée par un homme qu'elle aimoit tafit, fit 
willufher un grand feu, *y jetta, et mourut de la forte. 
Quand vous {erez plus gtand, vous lirez toute cette 
hiftoire en Jatin, dans Virgile, qui en a fait un fort 
bean poéme, qui s’appelle l’Enéide, 
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Si. vous abandonniez Mifs Pinkerton pour Mifs fs 
Williams, croiez vous qu'elle feroit:la méme chofe ? 
Adteu, mon cher. 

On a fait une jolie Epiowaune au fujet de Didon, 
que je vous entoie, et que vous apprendre facile- 
ment par coeur. 

. Pauvre Didon! od t’a réduite 

De tes Maris le trifte fort ? 
L’un en mourant caufe ta fuite, 
L'autre en fuiant caufe ta mort, 


TRANSLATION 


You are the ‘beit boy in the world, ana your laft 
tranflation is {till better than the former. This is 
juft as ic ought co be, to improve every day more 
and more. Although I now love you dearly, if you 
continue to go on fo, I fhall love you {till more ten- 
derly : if you improve and grow learned, every one 
will be fond of you, and defirous of your company ; 
whereas ignorant people are fhunned and defpifed. 
In order that I may not be ignorant myfelf, I read a 
great deal. The other day I went through the hii- 
‘tory of Dido, which I will now tell you. 

Dido was daughter of Belus, King of 'Tyre,, and 
was ‘married to Sicheus, whom fhe dearly loved. But 
as Sicheus had immenfe riches, Pigmalion, Lido’ 
brother, had put him to death, and feized his trea-. 
fures. Dido, fearful left. her brother might kill her 
4205 fled tc Africa, where fhe built the fine city of 

Carthage. 
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Carthage. Now it happened that, juft about ‘the 
fame time, Eneas fled from the city of Troy, whith 
had been taken and burnt by the Greeks; and 
as he was going, with many other Trojans, in ‘his 
fhips to Italy, he was thrown by a ftorm upon the 
‘coatt ofsAfrica, and landed at Carthage. Dido re- 
eeived him very kindly, and gave him leave to ftay 
till he had re-fitted his fleet: but, unfortunately for 
her, fhe became in love with him. Eneas (as you 
may eafily believe) was not’ cruel; fo that matters 
were foon fettled. Wherf the thips were ready, Eneas 
wanted to fet fail for Italy, to which the Gods had. 
ordered him, that he might Be the founder of Rome; 
:but Dido oppofed his departure, and reproached. 
him with i ingratitude, and the favours*he had received, 
However he left.her, ran off in the. night, and put 
to fea. Poor Dido, in defpair at being abandoned by 
the man fhe loved, had a great pile of wood feton 
fire, threw herfelf into the fames, and was burnt to 
death. When you are older, youewill tead al this 
ftory in Latin, written by Virgil; who has made a 
fine poem of it, called the Eneid. If you fhoufd 
abandon Mifs Pinkerton for Mifs Williams, do you 
think fhe will do the fame? Adieu, my dear! 

I fend youa very pretty Epigram upon the fubje& 
of Dido; you may eafily learn it by heart. - 

Jnfelix Dido! nullj bene nupta marito ; 
Hoc pereunte fagis, hoc fugiente peris, 


LETTER 
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LETTER V.. 


Te vous ai dit, mon cher, que je vous enverrois 
caelaiiss hiftoires pour vous amufer: je vous enYoie 
donc a prefent celle du Siege de Troye, qui eft 
divertiffante, et fur laquelle Homére, un ancien 
Poéte Grec, a fait le’ plus beau Poéme Epique qui 
ait jamais été. Par pafenthéfe, un Poéme Epique 
eft un long poéme fur. quelque grand événement, ou 
fur les actions de quelque grand homme. 

Le fiege de ‘Troye ck fi célébre pour avoir duré 
dix ans, et a caufe du grand nombre de Héros qui JY 
ont été, qu'il ne faut nullement Vignorer. Quand 
vous fereg pius grand, vous le lirez dans le Grec 
a’Homére, . 

* Adieu! vous étes le meilleur enfant du monde. 

Je vous renvoie votre lettre corrigée; car quoi- 
qu'il n'y eut que. peu de fautes, il eft pourtant bon 
que vous lts fachiez. 


ea 
TRANSLATION, 


[ TOLD you, my dear, that I would fend you fome 
ttories to amufe you; I therefore now give*you the 
‘Hiftory of the Siege of Troy, which is very ente: 

taining. Homer, an antieat.Greek Poct, has wrote 

sae this fubje& the fineft: Epic Poem that. oe 

_ By the way, you are to know that an Epic 

5 Poem 
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Poem is a long poem upon fome gteat event, GE 
upon the actions of fome great man. 

The fiege of: Troy is fo very famous, for having 
lafted ten years, and alfo upon account of the great 
number of Heroes who were there, that one mut 
by*no ameans be ignorant of fuch an event. When 
you are older, you will read it all in the Greek of 
Homer. 

Adieu ! you are the beft child in the world. 

I return you your letter torrected ; for, though it 
had but few faults, it is however proper that you 
fhould know them. 


rn toe eae nemererrenneenetara cena 


LETTER VI. 


La caufe de la guerre entre les Grecs et les Troyens, 
et du fiege et de la prife de Troye. 


La paix regnoit dans le cicl, et les Dieux et lev 
Décffes jotiiffoient d’une pasfaite tranquillité ; ce’ qui 
donnoit du chagrin a la Déeffe Difcorde, qui n’aime 
que le trouble, et les querelles. Elle réfolut donc 
de les broiiiller; et pour parvenir @ fon but, elle 
jetta parmi les Déeffes une Pomme d'or, far laqurile 
pes" paroles étoient écettes, ola plus belle. Voila d’a- 
ad: -chacune des Déeffes qui fe difoit-la plus belle,* 
: qui vouloit avoir la Pomme ; car la beauté eft une 
Affaire bien fenfible aux Déefiés, auffi bien qu’aux, 
Dames, 






oa 
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Dames. La difpute fut principalement entre Junon 
femme de Jupiter, Venus la Déefie de !Amour, et 
‘Pallas Déeffe des Arts et des Sciences. A-la-fin elles 
‘convinrent de s’en rapporter a un berger nornmé 
‘Paris, qui paiffoit des troupeaux fur le Mont Ida; 
“mais qui étoit veritablement le fils de Priam. Roi de 
"Froye. Elles parurent donc toutes trois nues devant 
Paris; car pour bienjuger, il faut tout voir. Junon 
Jui offrit les grandeurs du monde, s'il vouloit déci- 
der en fa faveur; Pallas‘lui offrit les arts et les foi- 
ences;. mais Venus, qui lui promit la plus belle 
femme du monde, Yemporta, et il lui donna la 
Pomme. 

Vous pouvez bien croire a quel point Venus étoit. 
contente, éf’tombien Junon et Pallas étoient cours 
roucées. Venus donc, pour lui tenir parole, lui dit 
d’aller en Grec chez Ménelas, dont Ja fenime qui 
s'appelloit Héléne deviendroit amoureufe de lui. I 
ry alla, et Ménélas les requt chez lui fort honnéte- 
ment; mais peu de tems aprés Heléne s’enfuit avec 
Paris, | qui Ja mena a Troye. Ménélas irrité de cet 
outrage, sen plaignit a fon frere Agamemnon, Roi 
de: ‘Mycénes, qui engagea Jes Grecs a venger cet 
affront. On envoia donc des Ambaffadeurs 4 Troy ey 
pour demander qu’on rendit Héléne a fon mari, et 
én cas de refus, pour déclarer la guerre. Parisrefufa 
de la rendre, - fur quoi la guerre fut déclarée, qui 
dura dix ans, et dont je vous enverrai bientét Fhif;, 
toire, 


TRANS~ 
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TRANSLATIQN. 


Caufe of the War between the Greeks and Trojans, 
and of the befieging and taking of Troy. | 


HEAVEN and Earth were at peace, and the Gods 
and Goddefles enjoyed the moft perfect tranquillity; 
when the Goddefs Difcord, who delights in confu- 
fion and quarrels, difpleafed * ‘at this univerfal calm, 
refolved to excite diffenfion. In order to effec 
this, fhe threw among the Goddeffesa golden Apple, 
upon heh thefe words were Written, ‘*’To the fair- 

eft.” . Immediately each of the Goddefles wanted to 
hate the Apple, and each faid fhe ‘was the hand- 
fomeft ; for Goddeffes are as anxious about their 
beauty as mere mortal ladies. The ftrife was, how- 

ever, more particularly between Juno, the wife of 
Jupiter: Venus, the Goddefs of Love ; and Pallas, 
the Goddefs of Arts and Sciences. wit det ngth tltey 
ate fed his flocks upon Mount Ida, oF was, how: 
ever, fon to Priam, King of “Troy. They appeared 
all three before Paris, and quite haked;. for, in 
order to judge critically, and to determine eniitably.2 
it is requifite that’ all fhould be feen. Juno offered. 
him the grandeurs of the world, if he would decide’ 
ieeher favour ; Pallas prugtifed him arts and fciences ; 
but Venus, who.tempted him with the moft beauti- 
ful woman in the univerfe, prevailed, and he gave 


her the Apple. . 
You . 
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You may eatily imagine how glad Venus was, and 
how angry Juno and Pallas were. Venus, in order 

to perform her promife, ordered him to go to Mene- 
laiis's, in Greece, whofe wife, named Helena, would 
fall in love with him: ac¢ordingly he went, and was 
kindly entertained by Menelaiis:; but, fon: after, 
Paris tan away with Helena, and’ carried her off to 
Troy. Menelatis, itritated at this injutious breach , 
of hofpitality, complained to his brother Agamem- 
non, King of Mycenz, whe engaged the Greeks to 
avenge the affront. Ambaffadors were fent to Troy, 
to demand the reftitution of Helena, and, in cafe of 
a denial, to declare war. Paris refufed to reftore 
her; upon which war was proclairued. It lafted ten 
years. Fiitulh very foon fend you the Liftory of it. 


LETTER VI. 
, ATMeworth, ce 30 Juin, 1738. 


Je. vous énivole a cette heure, mon cher! une hi- 
Ole, fort en abregé, du fi lege de Troye, ou vous 
verter. que les Troyens étojent judtement punis de 
injuttice de Paris, quills foutenoient. 

Je vous enverrai Bientdt, auf, les hiftoires® ‘de phi- 
fieuts des Rois + gids Hétos, « qpi étdient dans l'armée 
des Grees, ¢ et méritent d'étre fuds, J'aurois dd 
vous avoir dit que la ville de Troye étoit.en Affe, et 

que 
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que la Gréce étoit un pais de l'Europe, qui: ta 
prefent fous le Turc, et fait paftie de ce qu'on ape 
pelle Turquie en Europe. . 

De la maniere que vous y allez, vous “Yeten" bien 
favant avec le tems, et je ctains méme qne bientot 
vous n’en*fachiez plus que moi. Je vous le pardon- 
nerai pourtant, et je ferai fort content de paffer pour . 
un ignorant en comparaifon de vous. Adieu. 


Hiftoire du Siege de Trove. 


Les Troyens aiant donc refufé de rendre Héléne a 
fon mari ;, les Grecs Jeur declarérent la guerre. Or il 
y avoit en Gréce un grand nombre de Rois, qui four- 
nirent leurs troupds, et qui allérenten perfanne A cette: 
guérre ; mais comme il falloit que quelqu’un com- 
mandat en chef, ils convinrent tous de donner le com- 
mandement a Agamemnon, Roi de Mycénes, et frere> 
de Ménélas, le mari d’Héléne. 

Ils s'embarquerent donc pour Troye; mais les 
vents étant contraires, ils furent arr®tés dwAulis, et. 
n’en pouvoient pas fortir. Surquoi le Prétre Calchas, 
déclara que c’étoit la Déeffe Diane qui envoioit ces 
vents contraires, et qui les continuéroit jufques 4 ce 
qu’ Iphigénie, la fille d’Agamemnon, lui eut été: 
immolée. Agamemnon obéit, et envoia chercher’ 
Iphigénie ; mais dans l'inftaat qu’on alloit la facrifier, 
Diane mit une biche a fa place, et enleva Iphigénic. 
‘eTaubs, of elle la fit fa Pratreffe, 

Aprés Ceci le vent devint favorable, . et ils allerent 
a Troye, ‘ot ils débarquerent, et en firent de fiege. 
Mais les Troyéns {fe défendirent ff bien, quie le fiege 

Vout, co dura 
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dura ‘dis. ans; ; et les Grecs voiant qu’ils ne ke 
pa endre la ville par force, eurent recours A la rufe. 
| a pread donc, faire un grand cheval de bois, et 
eee dans le ventre.de ce cheval bon nombre de 
foldats bien armés; et aprés cela firent femblant de 
fi retirer a leurs vaiffeaux, et d’abandonnerele fiege. 
Les Troyens donnerent dans le panneau, ‘et firent en- 
trer ce cheval dans Ja ville: ce qui leur couta cher; 
car au milieu de la nuit ces hommes fortirent du che- 
val, mirent le feu a la ville, en ouvrirent les portcs, 
et firent entrer l’armée des Grecs, qui revinrent, fac- 
cagérent la ville, et tuérent tous les habitans, ex- 
cepté un fort petit némbre qui échappérent par la 
fuite ; parmi le{quels étoit Enée dant je vous ai déja 
parlé, qui fe fauva avec fon pére Anchife, qu'il por- 
toit fur fes épaules, parce. qu'il étoit vieux; et fon 
fils Afcagne, qu'il menoit par la main, parce qu'il 
efoit jeune. 








Hiftoire d’Ayax. 


Ajax, un’ des plus vaillans Grecs qui furent au 
fiege de Troye, étoit fils de'Télamon, Prince de Sa- 
laine. Aprés qu’ Achille fut tué, il prétendit que 
fes armes lui appartenoient, comme fon plus proche 
parent. Mais Ulyffe les‘Iui difputa, et les emporta ; 5 
{urquoi Ajax devint fou, “et tuoit tous Jes moutons 
qu'il: trouvoit, crofant que c’étoient des Grecs. Ala 
fin il fe tua fui méme. 


Hiftoire 
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Hiftoire de Nesror. 


Neftor étoit le plus vienx et le plus fage de tous les. 
Grecs qui fe trouvoient au fiege de Troye. D avdit: 
plus de trois cents ans, de forte que-tant A caufe de: 
fon wexpérience, que.de fa fageffe, l'armée Grecque 
étoit gouvernée par fes confeils. On dit. méme au- 
jourdhui d’un homme qui eft fort vieux et fort fage, 
C'eft un Nefier. 





| *Hiftoire d’ Utysse. 


Ulyffe, autre Prince qui alla au fiege de Troye, 
étoit Roi d’Ithaque, et fils @e Laérte. Sa femme fe 
nommoit Pénélope, dont il étoit fi amoureux, qu'il 
rie vouloit pas la quitter, pour alltr-au fiege de 
Troye ; de forte qu'il contrefit l'infenfé pour en étre 
‘difpenfé ; mais il fut découvert, et obligé d’y aller, 
C’étoit le plus fin et le plus adroit de tous Jes Grees. 
Pendant les dix années qu’il fut au fiege de Troye, 
fa femme Pénélope eut pinneurs amaas, inaiselle n’en 
écouta aucun, fi bien qu’a prefent méme, quand on 

‘yeut loiier une femme pour fa chafteté, on dit C’ eft 
une Pénélope. 

Tl fut plufieurs années, aprés que ciseve fut brulée, 
avant que d’arriver chez lui, a caufe des tempétes, et 
autres accidens qui Jui furvinrent dans fon voiage. 
Les voiages d'Ulyffe font le fujet d'un beau poéme, 
fw Hemére a fait en Gre’, et qui s'appelle POdyfé e. 
Ulyffe avoit un fils, nomme Télémaque. 

Du coté des Troyens i il y avoit auffi des perfonna- 
ges trés illyftres : -Leur Roi. Priam, Gti. étoit fort 

Ca view, 
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Vieux, ayoit eu cinquante enfans de fa femme Hé- 
cube. Quand Troye fut prife, il fut tué par Pyrrhus, 
Je. fils d’Achille. Hécube fut la captive d’Ulyffe. 


Hiftoire d’ Hecror. 

‘Hedtor étoit fils de Priam, et le plus braveedes 
"Troyens ; fa femme fe nommoit Andromaque, et il 
ayoit un fils qui s‘appelloit Aftyanax. Il voulut fe 
battre contre Achille, qui le tua, et puis fort brutale- 

“~mient l’attacha a fon char, et le traina en triomphe 
© autour des murailles de 'Troye. 

Quand la ville fut prife, fa femme Andromaque 

fue captive de Pyrrhus, Gils d’Achille, qui efi devint 
“-amonreux, et l’époufa. 


& Hiftoire de CAsSSANDRE. 


Caffandre, fille de Priam, étoit fi belle, que le - 
c\ Dieu Apollon en devint amoureux, et'lui accords le 
“~ don de prédire Yavenir, pour en ayoir les dernieres 
faveurs ;-mais comme elle trompa le Dieu, et ne fe 
rendit point, il fit enforte que quoiqu’elle prédit tou- 
jours la verité, perfonne ne la croigit. On dit méme 
a prefent d’une perfonne quf prédit les fuites d'une 
affaire, fur lefquelles on ne Ten croit pas, Cef une 
-Caffandre. 
Hiftoire' d’ Eng. 
“ Enée étoit Prince ‘Troyen,, fils a’ Anchife et.de la 
“Déefle Venus, qui le protégea dansitous fes dangers. 


Sa femme s'appella, Creitfe, é i, en cut un fils, nom- 
mé Meee ew Tulus,. ‘Quand 'Froye fut bridée, il 
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fe fauva, et porta fon pére Anchife fur fes épaules; 
a caufe de quoi il fut appellé lespieux Enée. 

Vous favez déja ce qui lui arriva a Carthage’ avec 
Didon ; aprés quoi i alla en Italie, od il époufa La- 
vinie, fille du Roi Latinus, aprés avoir tué Turnus 
qui “étott’ fon rival, 

Romulus, qui étoit le fondateur de Rome, defcen- 
doit d’Enée et de Lavinie. 


TRANSLATION. 


I NOW fend you, my dear, a very fhost hiftory of 
the fiege | of Troy. You will there fee how juftly 
the Trojans were punifhed for fupporting Paris in his 
‘injuitice. 

I will fend you foon the hiftories of feveral Kings 
and Heroes, who were in the Grecian army, and de- 
ferve to be known. I ought to have informed you,. 
that the city of Troy was in Afia; and that Greece 
is a country in Europe, which at prefent belongs.ta 
the Turks, and is part of what is. called ana Se in 
Europe. 

- Confidering the manner in which you now go on, 
you will in time be.very learned ; I am even afraid 
left you thould foon know more than myfelf. How- 
éver, I fhall forgive you, and will be very happy to 
be efteemed i ignorant in comparifon. of “you. Adieu. 
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The Hiftory of the Siege of Troy. 


"Fhe Trojans having refufed to reftore Helen to her 
‘thufband, the Greeks declared war againft them. 
Now there was in Greece a great number of Kings, 
who furnifhed troops and commanded them, in*per- 
fon. They all agreed to give the fupreme commend 
to Agamemnon, King of Mycenz, and brother to 
Menelaiis, hufband to Helen. 

‘They embarked for Troy; but, meeting with con- 
trary winds, were detained by them at Aulis.. Upon 
which Calchas, the High Prieft, declared t that thofe 
adverfe winds were fenteby the Goddefs Diana, who 
would continue them till Iphigenia, daughter to 
Agamemnon; was facrificed to her. Agamemnon 
obeyed, and fent for Iphigenia; but, juft as fhe was 
going to be facrificed, Diana puta hind in her ftead," 
and carried off Iphigenia to Tauros, where fhe made 
her one of her prieftefles. 

’ After this, the winds became favourable, and they 
‘purfued their voyage to Troy, where they landed, 
and began the fiege: but the Trojans defended their 
city fo well, that the fiege lafted ten years. The 
Greeks, finding they.could not take it by force, had 
recoutfe to firatagem : they made a great wooden 
horie, and inclofed in its body a number of armed 
nen; after which they pretended: to-retire to their 
‘hips, and abandon the fiege: ‘The Trojans fel into 
this fnare, and ‘brought the horfe into their town ; 
which coft them dea for,” if” the middle of the 
night, the men: conctaléd i in it got out, fet. fire to 
the 
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the city, opened the gates, and let in the Grecian 
army, that had returned under the walls ‘of Troy: 
The Greeks facked the city, and put. ali the inbabi-. 
tants to the fword, except a very few, who faved 
themfelves by flight. Among thefe was Eneas, 
whdm I mentioned to you before; and. who fled with 
his father Anchifes upon his fhoulders, becaufe- he 
was old; and led his fon Afcanjus by the hand, be- 
caufe he was young. 


Story of Arax. 

Ajax was one of the moft valiant Greeks that went 
to the fiege of Troy: he was fon to Telamon, Prince 
of Salamis. After Achilles had been killed,.he de- 
‘manded that hero’s armour, as his, neareft relation + 
but Ulyffes contefted that point, and obtained the 
armour. Upon which Ajax went mad, and flaugh- 
tered all the fheep he met with, under a notion that. 
they were fo many Greeks. At laft he killed him- 
felf. ta 

Story of Nusror. 


Neftor was the oldeft and wifeft of all the Greeks 
who were at the fiege of Troy. He was.above three. 
hundred years old: fo that, on account of his expe- 
rience, as well as his wifdom, the Grecian army was 
directed by his counfels.. Even at this prefent time, 
jit is faid of a man, who. as_very old and very wife, 
‘He is a Nefige. 


C4 ‘Story 
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Story of Unysszs. 

Ulyffes was another Prince who werit to the fiege 
of Troy; he was King of Ithaca, and fon of Laertes. 
His-wife’s name was Penelope, with whom he was 
fo much in love, that, unwilling to leave hei, he. 
feigned himfelf mad, in order to be excufed going to 
the fiege of Troy; but, this device being difcovered, 
he was compelled to embark for Ilion. He was the 
moft artful and fubtle of all the Greeks. During 
thofe ten years of his abfence at Troy, Penelope had 
feveral lovers, but fhe gave encouragement to none; 
fo that even now, whena woman is commended for 
chaftity, fhe is called a Penelope. 

After the deftruction of Troy, Ulyfies was feveral 
years before he reached his kingdom, being .offed 
about by tempefts and various accidents, The voyages 
of Ulyffes have been the fubject of a very fine poem, 
written by Homer, in Greek, and called the Ody 
fey. Ulyffes had one fon, whofe name was Telema- 
chus. : 

There were alfo many illuftrious perfons on the 
Trojan fide. Priam was their King. He was very 
old, and had had fifty children by his wife Hecuba, 
After the taking of Troy, he was killed by Pyrrhus, 
the fon of Achilles; and Hecuba was made captive to 


Whiyfes. 


Story of Hecror. 
Heétor was fon to Priam, andthe bravett of the 


Trojans; Andromache was his wife, and his fon’s — 
name 
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name Aftyanax. He refolved to engage Achilles, 
who killed him, and then brutally faftened his dead 
body to’his car, and dragged it ir? triumph round the 
walls of Troy. 

After that city was taken, his wife Andromache 
became captive to Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles. He. 
afterwards fell in love with, and married her. 


Story of Cassanpra, 


Caffandra, daughter of Priam, was fo beautiful, 
that the God Apollo fell in love with her; and gave 
her the power of foretelling future events, upon con« 
dition of*her compliance with his defires. But, as fhe 
deceived the God, by not gratifying his withes, he 
ordered matters‘in fuch a manner, that, although fhe 
always foretold truth, no body believed her. “It is. 
even now faid of a perfon who foretels the confe-. 
quences of an affair, and is not believed, She isa 
Caffandra. 


Story of Engas. 


Eneas was a Trojan Prince, fon of Anchifes, and 
of the Goddefs Venus, who protected him in all the 
dangers he underwent. His wife’s name was Creufa; 
by whom he had a fon called Afcanius, or Julus. 
When Troy was burnt, he made his efcape, and 
carried his father Anchifes upon his back; for. 
whick reafon he was furnamed The Pious Eneas. 

"You already know what happened ‘to him with 
Dido at Carthage. After that he went to Italy, 


t 
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where, having’ killed his rival Turnus, he married 
Lavinia, daughter to King Latinus. 


From Eneas and Lavinia was defeended Romulus, 
the founder of Rome. 





a ene nreee: 


LETTER VIL 


A Ifleworth, ce 29*™* Juillet, 
Mon cuHer Enrayr, 


Je vous ai envoi¢é, dans ma derniere, Phiftoire 
d’Atalante*, Qui fuccomba a la tentaticn de Yor; 
je vous envole, a cctte ‘heure, V’biftoire d’ une 
femme, gui tint bon contre toutes les tentations; c’eft 
Daphne ‘fille du fleuve Penée. Apollon en fut éper- 
diment amoureyx; et Apollon étoit comme vous 
favez un Diev fort accompli; car il étoit jeune et 
-bien fait, ailleurs cétoir Je Dieu du Jour, de ia 
Mufiqne, et dela Poéfie. ° Voici bien du brillant; 
‘mains n "importe, illa pourfuivi it inutilement, et elle 
ne voulut jamais J'écouter. 

Un jour donc Valiant rencontrée dans les champs, il 
Ta pourfuivit, dans Ic deffein de la forcer. Daphné 
courut de fon : mieux pout T éviter 5s ; mais ala fin, 1 n’en 
pouvant plugs: Apollon ¢ étoit far le point de. la prendre 
dens fes bras, quarid les Dieux, qui approuvoient fa 


Qui ne fe trouve pas. 
vertu, 
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‘vertu, .et plaignoient fon’ fort, la changérent en 
Laurier; de forte qu’ Apollon, qui-croioit embraffer 
fa chere Daphné, fut bien furpris de trouver: un 
arbre entre fes bras. Mais, pour lui marquer fon 
amour, il ordonna que ic Laurier feroit le plus 
honorable de tous les arbres, et qu’on en couron- 
neroit les Guerriers victorieux, et les plus célébres 
Poétes: ce qui s’eft toujours fait depuis chez les 
anciens. Et vous trouverez méme fouvent dans les 
Poétes modernes, datiriers potir viftoires. Un tel eft 
chargé des lauriers, un tel a cueilli des lauriers dans 
le champ de bataille: c’eft a dire il a remporté des 
victoires; il s‘eft diftingué par fa bravoure. J'efpere 
qu’avec le tems vous vous diftinguerez auifi pat 
-votre courage: c’eft une qualité tréssnéceffaire a un 


honnéte homme, et qui d’ailleurs donne mists 
Péclat. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION? 
My Dear Cuitp, 


I sENT you, in my laft, the ftory of Atalanta*, who 
could not refift the temptation of gold: I will now 
give you the ftory of a woman, with whom no 
gemptation whatever had any power: this was, 
Toaphne , daughter to to the river Peneus. Apollo. was 


violently in love w with her; and, Kpollo Was, as ree 


o_ 


* Which cannot be found. 


know, 
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know, avery accomplifhed God; for he was young 
and handfome ; betides which, he was God of the 
Snr; of Mufic, and of Poetry. Thefe are brilliant 
qualities ; ; but, notwithftanding, the nymph was 
‘coy, and the lover unfuccefsful. 
-. ne day, having met with her in the-fields,- he 
purfued, in order to have forced her. Daphne, to 
avoid him, ran as long as fhe was able; but at lait, 
being quite fpent, Apollo was juft going to catch 
her in his arms, wher! the Gods, who pitied her 
‘fate, and approved her virtue, changed her into a 
Zaurel; fo that Apollo, inftead of his dear Daphne, 
was furprifed to finda tree in his arms. But, asa 
teftimony ¢ of his love, he. decreed _ the Laurel to be 
the moft’ honsurable of all trees ; “and ordained vic- 
torious Warriors and celebrated Poets to be crowned 
with it: an injunction which was ever afterwards 
abferved by the antients. You will even often find, 
among the modern Poets, Laurels for Victories, 
Such-a-one is loaded with laurels; fuch-a-one has 
gathered laurels in the ficld of battle: this means, 
he has been vidtorious, and has diftinguifhed himfelf 
‘by his bravery. I hope that, in time, you too will 
“be famous for your courage. Valour is effential'to a 
gentleman ; befides that it adds brilliancy to his cha- 
“rater. ‘Adien. 


LETTER 


TO Ris sO, ‘a9 


LETTER KK. 


A Bath, ce 30% Sept. 1738, 
Mow cwsr Enrant, 


Je fuis bien aife d’apprendre que vous étes revenw 
gai et gaillard de.vos voiages. Ta danfe de trois 
jours que vous avez faites ne vous aura pas tant pit, 
que celle que vous allez recommencer avec votre 
maitre a danfer. 
Comme je fais que vous aimez 4 apprendre; ig 
préfuppofe que vous avez repriz votre école; car le 
tems étant précievx, et la vie courte, il n’en faut pas 
perdre. Un komme d’efprit tire parti “du tems, et le 
met tout a profit, ou a plaifir; il n’eft jamais fans 
faire quelque chofe, et il eft toujours occupé ou au, 
plaifir, ou 4 Vétude. Loifiveté, dit-on, eft la 
mere de tous les vices; mais au moins eft-il fur 
qu'elle eft l'appanage des fots, et qu’ n'y a rien de 
plus méprifable qu’un fainéant. Caton le Cenfeur, 
un vieux Romain, d'une grande vertu, et dupe 
grande fageffe, difoit qu'il n'y avoit que trois chofes. 
dans fa vie dont il fe repentoit; la premiere étoit, 
davoir dit un fecret 4 fa femme; la feconde, d’étre 
allé une fois par mer, 14 ob il pouvoit aller par terre . 
et la gerniere, d’avoir paiié un jour fans rien. faire. 
‘De. la maniere que vous emploiez votre'tems, javoug 
que je fis envieux du plaifir que vous aurez, de. vous 
voir bien plus favant queles autres gargons plus dgés 
que 
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que vous. Quel honneur cela vous fera; quelle 
diftinction; quels applaudiffernens vous trouverez 
partout! Avoues que cela fera bien flatteur. Aufhi 
ceft une ambition trés louable, que de les vouloir 
{uirpaffer, en mérite et en favoir; au lieu que de vou- 
loir furpaffer les autres feulement en rang, en dé- 
penfe, en habits, et en équipage, n’eft qu’une fotte 
vanité, qui rend un homme fort ridicule. 

Reprenons un peu ndtre Géographic, pour vous 
amufer avec les carteg; car a cette heure, que les 
jours font courts, vous ne pourrez pas aller 4 la pro- 
menade les aprés diners, il faut pourtant fe divertir ; 
rien ne vous divertira plus que de regarder les cartes. 
Adieu! vous étes un excellent petit gargoa, 

Faites mes compliments 4 votre Maman. - 


TRANSLATION, 


Bath, Sept. the 3oth, 1738. 


My pear Cuixp, 


I AM very glad to hear that you are returned from 
your travels well, and in good humour. The three 
days dance which you have borne, has not, I be- 
lieve, been quite fo agreeable as that which you are 
now going to renew with your dancing-mafter. 

-As I know you have a pleafure in learning, Etake 
it:for granted that you have refumed: your ftudies ; 
for time is precious, life fhort, and confequently one 
muft not lofe. a. fingle moment. A man of -fenfe 

. knows 
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knows how to make the moft of time, and puts ‘out 
his whole fum, either to intereft or to pleafure: le 
is never idle, but conftantly efhployed either in, 
amufements or in fiudy. It is a faying, that idlenefg. 
is the mother of all vice. At leaft, it is certain, 
that lasinefs is the inheritance of fools; and nothing 
is fo defpicable as a fluggard. Cato ‘the Cenfor, ‘an 
old Roman of great virtue and much wifdem, ufed 
to fay, there were but three actions of his life which 
he regretted. ‘Lhe firtt was, the having told a fecret 
to his wife; the fscond, that he had once gone by 
fea when he might have gone by land; and the third, 
the having pafled one day without doing any thing. 
Confidering the manner in which you employ your 
tithe, ] own that I am cnvious of the, pleafure you 
will have in finding yourfelf more learned than other 
boys, even thofe who are older than yourfe!f, What 
honour this will do you! What diftin@ions, what. 
applaufes, will fellow wherever you go! You muft 
confefs that this cannot but give you pleafure. The 
being defirous of furpailing them in meriteand leara- 
ing, is a very laudable ambition; whereas the wifh- 
ing to outfhine others im rank, in expence, in clothes, 
and in equipage, isa filly vanity, that makes a man~ 
appear ridiculous. 

Let us return to our Geography, in order to 
amufe ourfelves with maps. Now the days are fhort, 
yoy.cannot walk out in the evening; yet one muft 
amufdgne’s felf; and there is nothing fo entertaining 
as maps.’ Adieu! you are an excellent little boy. 

- Make my compliments'to your mamma. 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


A Bath, ce 4*™ d’ Octobre, 1738. 
Mow cuer Enranr, 


‘Vous yolez bien qu’en vous écrivant fi fouvent, 
.et de la maniere dont je le fais, je ne vous traite pas 
en petit enfant, mais ep gargon qui a de l’ambition, 
et qui aime a apprendre, et as‘inftruire. De forte 
que je juis periuadé qu’en lifant mes lettres, vous 
faites attention, non feylement a la matiere, qu’elles 
traitent, mais auffi a] orthographe et au ftyle. Car 
il eft trés important de favoir bien écrire des lettres ; 
on en a befoin tous les jours dans le commerce de la 
vie, foit pour les affaires, foit pour les plaifirs, et 
‘Ton ne pardonne qu’aux Dames des fautes d’ortho- 
graphe et de ftyle. Quand vous ferez plus grand, 
vous lirez les Epitres (c’eft-a-dire les Lettres) de Ci- 
ceron, qui.font le modele le plus parfait de la ma- 
niere de bien écrire. A propos de Ciceron, il faut 
vous dire un peu qui il €toit : c’etoit un vieux Romain, 
qui vivoit ily a dix*huit cents ans; homme d’tin 
grand génie, et le plus célébre Orateur qui ait ja- 
mais été. Ne faut-il pas, par paranthefe, vous ex- 
plic, ‘aer ce que ceft qu’un Oratear? ~ Je-crois bien 
que oui. Un Orateur donc, c’eft un homme gai 
harangue dans une affemblée publique, et quir parle 
avec Eloquence, c’eft a dire qui raifonne bien, qui a. 
oun beau ftyle, et qui choifit bien fes paroles, Or 

jamais 
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jamais homme ,n’a mieux fait totites ces chofes que 
Ciceron ; il parloit quelquefois & tput le peuple Ro- 
main, et par fon éloquence il leur perfuadgit tout ce 
qu il vouloit. Quelquefois anffi_ il entreprencit les 
procés de fes amis, il plaidoit pour eux devant les 
Juges, tt. manquoit rarement d’emporter leurs fuf- 
frages, Ceft a dire, leurs voix, leurs décifions, en fa 
faveur. I] avoit rendu de grands fervices a la Répub- 
lique Romaine, pendant qu'elle joiiiffoit de fa liberté; 
mais quand elle fut aflujettie par Jules Céfar, le pre- 
mier Empereur Romain, il devint fufpedct aux Ty- 
rans, et fut a la fin égorgé par Jes ordres de Marc 
Antoine, qui le haiffoit, parce’ qu'il avoit harangué 
fi fortement contye lui, quand il vouloit fe rendre 
maitre dé Rome. 

Souvenez-vous toujours, s'il y a quelques mots dans 
mes lettres que vous n’entendez pas parfaitement, 
d’en demander explication a votre Maman, ou de 
les chercher dans le Dictionnaire. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION, 


My pearCuitp, Bath, October the 4th, 1738. 


By my writing fo often, and by the manner in 
which I write, you will cafily fee, that I do not treat 
yqu as_a“little child, but asa boy who loves to learn, 
and is atabitious of receiving inftructions. I am 
even perfuaded, that, in reading my letters, you 
are attentive, not only to the fubject of which they 

Vou.t Db treat, 
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treat, but likewife to the orthography and to the 
ftyle. It 1s of the greateft importance to write letters 
well; 4s this is a talent which unavoidably occurs 
every day of one’s life, as well in bufincfs as in plea- 
fure ; and inaccuracies in orthography, or in ftyle, 
are nevef pardoned but in ladies. When You.are 
older, you will read the Epiftles (that is to fay let- 
ters) of Cicero; which are the moft perfect models 
of good writing. A propos of Cicero; I muft give 
you fome account of him. He was an old Roman, 
who lived eighteen hundred years ago; a man of 
great genius, and the moft celebrated Qrator that 
ever was. Will it not be neceflary to explain to you 
what an Orator is? I believe I meft. An Orator is 
a man who harangues ina public affembly, and who 
{peaks with eloquence ; that is to fay, who reafons 
well, has a fine ftyle, and choofes his words 
properly. Now never man fucceeded better than 
Cicero, in all thofe different points: he ufed fome- 
times to fpeak to the whole people of Rome affem- 
bled; and, by the force of his eloquence, perfuaded 
.them to whatever he pleafed. At other times, he 
ufed to undertake caufes, and plead for his clients in 
courts of judicature: and in thofe caufes he gene- 
rally had all the fuffrages, that is to fay, all the opi- 
nions, all the decifions, in his favour. While the 
Roman Republic enjoyed its freedom, he did very 
fignal fertices to his country ; but after if was en- 
flaved by Julius Ciefar, the firft Emperor6f the Ro- 
mans, Cicero became fufpected by the Tyrants; and 
was at’ laft put to.death by order of Mark Antony, 


who 
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who hated him for the {everity of his orations'againft 
him, at the time that he cndeavoured to maintain the 
fovereignty of Rome. 

In cafe there fhould be any words in my letters 
which you do not perfectly underftand, remember 
alwaysetq enquire the explanation from your Mam-. 


ma, or elfe to feek for them in the Ditio: Mary. 
Adieu. 


A aren neha esa 


LETTER XI. 


‘, : ¢ 
A Bath, ce 11° d’Oobre, 1738. 


Mon cuer Enrant, 


VOUS aiant parlé dans ma derniere de Ciceron, le’ 
plus grand Orateur que Rome ait jamais produit, 
(quoiqu’elle en ait produit pluficurs) je vous pré- 
fente aujourd’hui Démofthénes, le plus télébre des 
Orateurs Grecs. J’aurois da a Ia vérité avoir com- 
mencé par Démofthénes, comme l’ainé, car il vivoit 
a peu pres trois cents ans avant Ciceron; et Ciceron 
méme a beaucoup profité de la lecture de fes ha- 
rangues ; comme j’efpere qu’avec le tems vous pro- 
fiterez de tous les deux. Revenons a Démofthénes. 
H gtott de la célébre ville d’Athenes dans la Grece, 
et il avoit tant d’doquence, que pendant un certain 
tems il gouvernoit abfolument Ja-ville, et perfuadoit 
aux Atheniens ce qu'il voulcit, Ii n’avoit pas natu- 
De fellement 
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rellement le don de la parole, car il bégaioit, mais 
il s’en Corrigea, en mettant, quand il parloit, de pe~ 
‘tits cailloux dans {4 bouche. Il fe diftingua particu- 
lierement par les harangues qu’'tl fit contre Philippe, 
Roi de Macédoine, qui vouloit fe rendre maitre de 
la Grece. C’eft pourquoi ces harangues-la fost inti- 
tulées, Les Philippiques. Vous voiez de quel ufage 
c’eft que de favoir, bien parler, de s’exprimer bien, 
et de s’énoncer avec grace. J) n’y a point de talent, 
par lequel on fe rend plus agréable ou plus confi- 
dérable, que par celui de bien: parler, 

A propos de la ville d’Athenes; je crois que vous 
ne la connoiffez guéresencore : et pourtant i eft bien 
néceffaire de faire connoiffance av ec elle; car fi elle 
n’a pas été la mere, du moins elle a été Ja nourrite 
des Arts & des Sciences; c’eft a dire, qui fi elle ne 
les a point inventé, du moins elle les a porté a la 
‘perfection. I} eft vrai que l Egypte a été la premiere 
ov les arts et Jes fciences ont commencés, mais il eft 

vrai auffi que c'eft Athenes qui les a perfectionnés. 
Les plus giands philofophes, c’eft a dire, les gens 
qui aimoient, et qui étudioient la fageffe, €toient 
d*Athenes, comme auffi les meilleurs Poétes, et les 
meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts y ont été portés auffi a 
Ja derniere perfection; comme la Sculpture, c’eft a 
dire, l'art de tailler des figures en pierre et en mar- 
bre; l’Architecture, c’eft a dire, Part de bien batir 
des maifons, des temples, des théatres. La Pemtuye, , 
la’ Mufique, enfin tout fleuriffoit.a Athenes. Les 
Athéniens avoient l'efprit délicat, et le gotit jufte ; 
ils étoient polis et agreables ; et Yon appelloit cet 
efprit. 
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efprit vif, jufte, et enjoué, qu’ils avoient, Je Sel 
Attique; parce que, comme veus favez, le fel a, 
en méme tems, quelque chofe de piquant et d’agré-_ 
able. On dit méme aujourd’hui, d'un homme qui 
a cette forte d’efprit, qu'il a du Sel Attique, c'eft a 
dire Afitisien. J'efpére que vous ferez bien falé de 
ce Sel-la; mais pour l’étre, i1 faut apprendre bien 
des chofes, les concevoir, et les dire promptement ;. 
car les meilleures chofes perdent leur grace fi elles pa- 
roiffent trop travailiées. Adieu, mon petit ami; en 
voila affez pour adjourd’hui, 


TRANSLATION. 
My vearCuitp, Bath, October the 11th, 1738. 
HavInG mentioned Cicero to you in my laft ; 


_ , Cicero, the greateft Orator that Rome ever produced 


(although it produced feveral) ; I this day introduce 
_ to your acquaintance Demofthenes, the moft cele- 
brated of the Grecian Orators, To fay the truth, 
I ought to have begun with Demofthenes, as the el- 
der; for he lived about three hundred years before 
the other. Cicero even improved by reading his 
Orations, as I hope you will in:time profit by read- 
ing thofe of both, Let us return to Demofthenes, 
Hewas born at Athens, 9 celebrated city in Greece; 
and fo commanding was his eloquence, that, for a 
confiderable time, he abfolutely ‘governed the city, 
and perfuaded the people to whatever hé pleafed. 


D3 Hy 
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His elocution was not riaturally good, for he ftam- 
mered ; but-he gotthe better of that impediment by 
peaking with fmall pebbles in his tnouth. He dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf mere particularly by his Orations 
againft Philip ilip King of. Macedonia, who had defigned 
= eongucs: of Greece. Thofe Coe ret 
Re 1 fee how itefal it is to be able t to Che on to 
exprefs one’s felf clearly, and to pronounce grace- 
fully. The talent of {peaking well is reore effentially 
neceflary than any other, to make us both agreeable 
and confiderable. 

Al propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at 
prefent know bat little of it: and -¥et it would be 
requifite to be well informed upon that fubie@; for, 
if Athens was not the mother, at leatt fhe was nurfe 
to all the Arts and Sciences; that is to fay, though .. 
fhe did not invent, yet fhe improved them to the 
higheft degree of perfection. It is true that Aris 
and Sciences firft beg:n in Egypt; but it is as cer- 

tain that they were brought to perfeciion at Athens, 
The greateft Philofophers (that is to fay, men who 
loved and ftudied wifdom) were Athenians, as. aifo 
the bet Poets, and the beft Orators, Arts likewiie 
were there Drought to the utmoft ‘perfection; fuch as 
Sculpture, which means the art ef cutting figures i in 
ftone and in marble; Architeéture, or. the: art of 
building houfes, temples, and theatres, wel}y 
‘ing, Mufic, in fhort, every art flourifhed 2 at Athens. 
The Athenians had great delicacy of wit, and juftnefs 
‘pf tafte ; they were polite and agreeable. ‘That fort 
‘or 
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of lively, juft, and pleafing wit, which they poffeffed, 
was called Attic Salt, becaufe falt has, as you know, 
fomething fharp and yet agreeabfe. Even now, it is 
Yaid of a man, who has that turn of wit, he has At« 
tic Salt; which means Athenian; J hope you will 
have @sood deal of that Salt; but this. requires the 
learning many things; the comprehending and ex- 
preffing them without hefitation :, for the beft things 
lofe much of their merit, if they appear too ftudied. 
Adieu, my dear boy; here i¢ enough for this day. 





LETTER Xfi 


A Bath, ce 18 Octobre, 1738. 


Meow cHer ENFant, 


Je vous ai parlé dans ma dernicre de la célébre ville 
d’Athenes. Mais jy reviens encore aujSurd”hui ; car 
on n’en peut pas trop dire, et vous ne pouvez pas la 
connoitre trop bien. Elle a produit les plus grinds 
hommes de l’antiquité, et a laiff{é les plus beaux mo- 
deles d’Eloquence, de Poéfie, de Philofophie, de 
Peinture, de Sculpture, et enfin de tous les Arts et 
les Sciences ; c’eft fur ces modeles-la que les Romains 
fe font formés depuis, et c’eft fur ces modeles aufli 
que nous devons nous former. Platon, le plus grand 
philofophe qui a jamais été, c’eft a dire "homme le 
plus fage et le plus favant, étoit Athenien; fes ou- 

D4 vrages 
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vrages qui nous reftent encore, forit ce qu'il vy a de 
plus beau de Vantiquité. I) étort le difciple, c’eft a 
dire J’écolier, de Socrates, célebre philofophe, et le 
plus vertueux de tous les anciens; mais Socrates lui 
meme n’a jamais rien écrit, et il fe contentait d'in- 
ftruire les. Atheniens par fes difcours. J ft mis a 
mort injuftement, par les faufics accufations des me- 
chans, qui étoienttous fes ennemis, a caufe de fa 
‘vertu. Sophocles et Euripides, deux fameux poétes 
tragiques, c’eft a dire qui compofoient des tragédies, 
étoient tous deux d’Athenes; comme autii Arifto- 
phanes, célebre poéte comique, qui faifoit des co- 
médies. Les Atheniens n’étoient pas moins célebres 
dans la guerre que dans les {ciences,, car ils battirent 
plus d'une fois, par terre et par mer, le Roy de 
Perfe, qui attaquoit la Gréce avec des troupes in- 
nombrables. Themiftocles, Miltiades, et Alcibiades, 
étoient les plus célebres de leurs généraux. Enfin, 
Jes Atheniens furpaffoient en tout le refte de la 
Gréce, comme Ja Gréce, dans ce tems-la, furpafioit 
tout le refte du monde. Vous aurez beaucoup de 
plaifir 4 lire Hiftoire de la Gréce, que vous lirez 
biéntot. 

J'ai regu yotre lettre, et je ne manquerai pas d’exé- 
cuter vos ordres par rapport a I’étui; mais dites 
moi un peu quelle forte d’étui vous voulez avoir, car. 
un étui veut dire toute chofe ob Yon conferve une 
autre, de forte qu’il faut favoir ce que vous viul:z, 
quwily ait dans cet étui. Adieu, 


TRANS- 
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TRANSLATION. 


Bath, Oétober the 18th, 1738. 


My pear CuILp, 


In niet I wrote to you concerning the celebrated 
city of Athens, I now refume the fubjeét; becaufe 
too much cannot beefaid of it, nor can you be too 
well inftructed concerning it. The greatett men of* 
antiquity were Athenians; and that city produced 
the fineft models of Eloquence, Poetry, Philofophy, 
Painting, Sculpture, and, in fhort, of all the Arts 
and Sciences. On thofe models it was that the Ro- 
mans afterwards, formed their tafte, and on the fame 
we muft perfeé ours. Plato, the gseateft philofo- 
pher that ever exifted, was an Athenian: and fuch 
of his writings as ftill remain are fuperior to thofe of 
all the antients. A philofopher is both a wife and 
a learned man. Flate was a difciple,. that is to fay 
a {cholar of Socrates, a celebrated philofopher, and 
the moft virtuous amongft the antienf%&. Socrates 
himfelf never wrote, but by his difcourfes inftruéted 
the Athenians. On account of his virtues, all vi- 
cious people were enemies to him; they therefore © 
accufed him falfely, and he was moft unjuftly put 
to death. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two famous tragedians, 
were*both Athenians; as was alfo Ariftophanes, a 
famous comic poet, who wrote comedies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for 
{cience, ‘They more than ance defeated, both by 

fea 
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fea and-Jand, the King of Perfia, who invaded 
Gréece with innumerable forces, Themiftocles, 
Miltiades, and Alcibiades, were the moft renowned 
of their generals. In fhort, the Atheuians furpaffed 
the other Greeks in every thing, as much as Greece 
then outdid the reft of the world. Youearé foon 
to read the Hiftory of Greece, and it will give you 
much pleafure. 

I received your letter, and will not fail to execute 
your orders refpecting’ the cafe; but let me know 
what fort of a cafe you want, as the word cafe means 
every thing made to preferve another. So that I 
muft know what.it is that you would have in that 
cafe. Adieu. 





LETTER Xi. 


A Bath, ce 30%* Octobre, 1738. 


Mon cuer Enranrt, 


Ja requ votre lettre, qui étoit fort bien écrite, et 
je. vois que vous faites des progrés, et que vous ap- 
prenez bien. Cela étant, vous pouvez‘me demander 
hardiment tout ce que vous voulez, et je ne man- 
~querat pas’ de vous apporter un étui, tel que vou: le: 
‘fouhaitez, a V’exception des inftrumens pour les dents, 
dont il n’eft pas néceffaire que vous vous ferviez ; 
au contraire, ils gatent les dents; et il faut feule- 

4 ment 
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ment les tenir bien propres avec un ¢ponge et de 
Yeau tiede. Il ne faut qu’étre bqn garcon, et bien 
apprendre, pour obtenir tout ce que vous fouhaitez 
de moi. Outre cela, fongez quel honneur vous au- 
rez 4 bien apprendre; les autres gargons vous ad- 
mireront? et les gens agés vous eftimeront, et ne-vous 
traiteront pas en petit gargon. 

~Je vous ai donné, dans mes deux dernieres, un 
petit detail de ia famenfe ville d’Athenes, fi Selebre 
autrefois dans la Gréce. Nous verrons a cette heure 
quelque chofe d’une autre ville de la Gréce, égale- 
ment renommée, mais d’une autre maniere; c’eft la 
ville de Lacedémone, ou Sparte, qui fleuriffoit en 
méme tems quesla ville d’Athenes. C’étoit une ville 
toute gueiriere, ct tous fes citoyens étoient elevés 
foldats; ils étoient touts d’une bravoure extraordinaire, 
et d’une vertu fcrupulenfe. Ts ne cultivoient point, 
comme Athenes, les Arts et les Sciences, et ils né 
s’appliquoient qua la guerre. Lamour de la pattie. 
ctoit leur premier fentiment, et is groyoient quill 
n'y avoit rien de plus glorieux, que de mourir ¢n 
combattant pour leur pays, de forte qu'il n’y a point 
d’exemple qu’un Lacedémonien ait jamais fui. “Te 
luxe et ja molleffe étoit bannis de Lacedémone. On 
n'y fouffroit pas méme lor ni l’argent, de peur d'y 
corrompre Jes moeurs. Ils étoient elevés durement, 
& fouffrir le froid, et le chaud, et a faire des exer- 
cies péaibles, pour forvtfier le corps." Ils parloient 
peu, et leurs réponfes étoient toujours courtes, mais 
pleines de fens. Et méme a prefent on appelle on 
ftyle court,- mais qui enferme beaucoup de fens, ‘le 


ftyle 
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ftyle lacouique, de Lacedémone, -qu’on nommoit 
auffi Laconie. Lycurgue avoit é:é leur premier le- 
giflateur, c’eft a dire Jeur av oit denné des loix: ¢ e, 
toit Phomme le plus vertucux, ‘et le plus fage, qui 
ait jamais été, Une preuve réele de cela, c’eft que 
‘quoiqu’il étoit leur roy, il leur donna la: lvsetté ;- et 
ayant fait femblant de vouloir faire un voyage pour 
quelque peu de tems, il les fit tous jurer qu ils ob- - 
ferverdient fes loix exactement jufques a fon retour ; 
ce quils firent; aprés ‘quoi il s’en alla, ct ne revint 
jamais, afin qu’ils fuffent obligés d’obferver fes loix 
toujours : renongant des la forte et a la royauté et a 
fa patrie, pour le bien de fa patrie. Adieu, je vous 
werral en trois femaines, 


TRANSLATIOR, 


My pearCuixtp, Bath, October the 30th, 1738, 


I RECEIV ED your letter, which is very well writ- 
ten; by that I perceive that you improve, and learn 
well. ‘his being the cafe, you may boldly afk for 
awhatever you want. . I fhall not fail to bring you the 
cafe fuch as you require, excepting that it mutt not 
‘contain inftruments for teeth, which are not necef- 
fary for you ; on the contrary, they f{poil the teeth, 
which ought to be kept very clean, but only with a 
fponge and warm water. In order to obtain whate- 
ver you wifh from me, you need only be a good boy, 
‘and Jeatnewell. Befides, canfider what. reputation 

you 
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you will thereby acquire; other boys will admire 
you, grown-up people will eftcem, and not treat’ 
you like a little boy. 

‘In my two lait letters I gave you a fhort account 
of the famous city of Athens, formerly fo celebrated 
in Greeoa, We will now confider another Grecian’ 
city, equally renowned, but in another way ; this is 
Lacedemonia, or Sparta, which flourifhed at the 
fame time as Athens. It was a warlike city, and all 
its citizens were traincd to arms; they were exceed-| 
ingly brave, and rigidly virtuous. Arts and Sciences 
were not there cultivated, as at Auiens; their only 
ftudy.was war. The firft duty was the love of their 
country; and they were perfuaded that to die in de- 
fence of it was the moft glorious of all actions. No 
inftance ever occurred of a Lacedemonian’s having 
run away. Luxury and eafe were not admitted of at 
Sparta; and, to prevent the corruption of manners, 
gold or filver were not allowed. Farly inured to hard 
fhips, to ftrengthen their confiitutions, they, were 
brought up in the endurance of cold arf keat, Itke- 
wife to ufe the moft laborious exercife. They fpoke 
but little, and their an{wers were always thort, amd 
ful! of fenfe. To this day, a concife ftyle, replete 
with meaning, is called a laconic ftyle, from Laco+ 
nia, by which name Lacedemonia was called. 

Lycurgus was their firft legiflator, which means, 
that beegave them laws. “Be was the moft virtuous 
and the wifeft man that ever lived. A real proof of 
this is, that, although he was king, he made’ them. 


free. ° Pretending to go a journey for fome time, he 
“obliged: 
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obliged all the Lacedemonians to make oath, that 
until his retura they would obferve his Jaws ftrictly. 
He then went awety, and in order that they might 
never {werve from the laws he had eftablifhed, he 
never returned: thus, to promote the good of his 
country, he gave up his crown, and the pleafure of 
living in his native land. 
Adieu, in three weeks I fhall fee you. 








LETTER XIV. 


Jz fuis bien aife que vous étudiez !Hiftoire Ro- 
maine; car de toutes les anciennes hiftoires, il n’y 
ena pas de fi inftructive, ni qui fourniffe tant d’ex- 
emples de vertu, de fagefle, et de couraye. Les 
‘autres grands empires, favoir, celui des Aifyriens, 
celui des Perfes, et celui'des Macédoniens, fe font 
élevés prefque tout dun coup, par des accidens fa- 
vorables, et par le fuccés rapide le leurs armes ; mais 
YEmpire Romain s'eft aggrandi par degrés, et a fur- 
monté les difficultés qui s’oppofoient a fon aggran- 
diffement, autant par fav vertu et par fa fagefle, que 
par fes armes. 

Rome, qui fut dans la fuite la maitreffe du monde, 
n‘étoit d’abord, comme vous le favez, qu’ung ee 
ville fondée par Romulus, fon premier Roi, a la 
téte d’un petit nombre de bergers et d’aventuriers, 
‘qui fe rangerent fous Jui; et dans le premier dénom- 
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brement que Romulus fit-du peuple, c’eft A dire, 
la premiere fois qu’il fit compter le nombre des ha- 
bitans, ils ne montoient qu’a trois mille hommes de 
pied, et trois cents chevaux, au lieu qu’a la fin de 
fon regne, qui dura trenie-fept ans, il y avoit qua- 
rante-fig mille hommes de pied, et mille chevaux. 

Pendant les deux cents cinquante premieres années 
de Rome, c’eft a dire, tout le tems qu’elle fut gou- 
vernée par des Rois, fes voifins lui firent Ja guerre, 
et tachérent d’étoutter, dans {a naiffance, un peuple 
dont ils craignoient laggrandiffement, conféquence 
naturelle de {a vertu, de fon cuurage, et de fa fa- 
geffe. 

Rome done emploia fes deux cents cinquante pre- 
ntieres années A later contre fes plus proches voifins, 
qu'elle furmonta; et deux cents cinquante autres, a 
fe rendre maitrefle d'Italie; de forte qu'il y avait 
cing cents ans depuis la fondation de Rome, jufques 
ace qu’elic devint maitreffe de I'Italie. Ce fut feule- 
ment dans les deux cents années {uivantes qu'elle fe 
rendit la maitreffe du monde, c’eft a Sire, fepi cents 
ans apres fa fondation. 


TRANSLATION. 


I am glad to hear you ftudy the Roman Hiftory; 
foyeof all antient hitierics, it is the mo inftrac- 
tive, and furnithes moft examples of virtue, wifdom, 
and courage. The other great Empires, as the Af 
fyrian, Rerfian, and } “Macedonian, fprung ‘Up, al- 

moft 
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moft of a fudden, by favourable accidents, and 
the rapidity of their conquefts; but the Roman 
‘Empire extended ‘itfelf gradually, and -furmounted 
the obftacles that oppofed its aggrandifement, not 
lefs by virtue and wifdom, than by force of arms, 

Rome, which at length became the, mifrefs of 
the world, was (as you know) in the beginning but 
a fmall city, founded by Romulus, her firft King, 
at the head of an inconfiderable number of herdf- 
mi¢h and vagabonds, who had made him their chief. 
At the firft furvey Romulus made of his people ; 
that is, the firft time he took an account of the in- 
habitants, they amounted only to three thoufand 
foot, and three hundred horfe ; whereas, towards 
the end of his reign, which lafted thirty-feven years, 
he reckoned forty-fix thoufand foot, and one thou- 
fand horfe. 

During the firft two hundred and fifty years of 
Rome, as long as it was governed by Kings, the 
Raownans were engaged in frequent wars with their 
neighbours, who endeavoured to crufh in its infancy 
a ftate whofe furure greatnefs they dreaded, as the 
naiural confequence of its virtue, courage, and 
wifdom. 

Thus Rome employed its firft two hundred and 
fifty years in ftruggling with the ‘neighbouring 
States, who were in that period entirely fubdued ; 
and two hundred and fifty more in conquering the 
reft of Italy 5 fo that we reckon five hundred years 
from the foundation of Rome, to the entire con- 
queft of Italy. And in the following two hundred 

years 
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years the attained to the Empire of the warld a ‘ 
is, in feven ‘hundred years om the foundation of 
the city, 


LETTER XV. 


Romu.ws, qui (comme Je vous l’ai dcja dit) 
étoit le Fundateur, ct le premier Roi de Romé, 
n’aiant pas d’abord beaucoup d’habitants pour fa 
nouvelle ville, fongea a tous les moiens d’en aug 
menter le nombre; et pour cet cffit, i publia 
qwelle ferviroit d’azyle, c’eft a dire, de refuge et de 
leu de furcté pour ceux qui feroient bannis des au- 
tres villes d'Italie. Cela lui attira bien des gens qut 
fortirent de ces villes, foit 4 caufe de. leurs dettes,. 
foit 4 caufe des crimes qu’ils y avoient commis: car 
un azyle eft un endroit qui fert de prorection.a tous 
ceux qui y viennent, quelque crime Qiils y aient 
commis, et on ne peut les y prendre ni les punir. 
Avouez qu'il eft aiffez furprenant que d’un pafeil. 
amas de vauriens et cle coquins, il en foit forti. la 
nation la plus fage et Ia plus vertueufe qui fut ja- 
mais. Mais c’eft-que Romulus y fit de fi bonnes. 
loix, infpira a tout le peuple un tel amour de la. pa-. 
trie, gt de la gloire, y établit fi bien la religion, et 
“le culte des Dieux, que pendant quelques centaines 
d’années ce fut un peuple de Heéros, et de'gens' ver~ 
tueuk. oe . 
Vout _E TRAN S~ 
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TRANSLATION. 


Romu LUS, who (as I have already told you) was 
the Founder and firft King of Rome, not having 
fufficient inhabitants for his new city,’ cOnlidered 
every method by which he might augment their 
number ; and to that end, he iffued out a proclama- 
tion, declaring, that it fhould be aa afylum, or, in 
other words, a fanétuary and place of fafety, for 
fuch as were banifhed from the different, cities of 
Italy. This device bronght to him many people, 
who quitted their refpective towns, whether for debt, 
or on account of crimes which they had committed : 
an afylum being a place of protection for all who 
fly toit; where, let their offences be what they will, 
they cannot be apprehended or punifhed. Pray, is 
it not very aftonifhing, that, from fuch a vile affem- 
blage of vagrants and rogues, the wifeft and moft 
¥irtuous nation that ever exifted fhould deduce its 
origin? The rcafon is this; Romulus enaéted fuch 
Wholefome laws, inipired his people with fa great a 
love of glory and their country, and fo firmly efta- 
blifhed religion, and the worfhip of the Gods, that, 
for fome fucceeding ages, they continued a nation 
of Heroes and virtuous men. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 


Jz vous ai déja fouvent parid de la néceffité qu'il y 
a de favayg "hiftoire a fond; mais je ne peux pas 
vous le redire trop fouvent. Ciceron Vappelle avec: 
raifon, Tefis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoria, 
magifira vite, nuntia vetuflatis, Par le fecours de 
Vhiftoire un jeune homme peuty en quelque fagon, 
acquérir lexperience de la vieilleffe: en lifant ce 
qui a été fait, il apprend ce quil a a faire, et plus 
il eft inftruit du paflé, mieux il faura fe conduire a 
Pavenir. : 

De toutes les hiftoires anciennes, la plus intéref- 
fante, et la plus inftructive, c’eft I'hiftoire Romaine. 
Elle eft la plus fertile en grands hommes, et en 
grands evénemens. Elle nous anime, plus que toute, 
autre, a la vertu; en nouns montrant, comment une 
petite ville, comme Rome, fondée par une poignés 
de Patres et d’Aventuriers, s’cft rendue dafis 1’ efpace 
de fept cens ans maitreffe du monde, par le moien 
de fa vertu et de fon courage. 

C'eft pourquoi jen ai fait un abrégé fort en ra- 
courci. Pour vous en faciliter la connoiffance, et 
‘Yimprimer d’autant mieux dans votre efprit, vous Is: 
traduirez peu. a peu, dans un livre que vous m’ap-" 
portegg@ tous Jes Dimanciies. 

Tout le tems de Phiftoire Romaine, depuis Ro- 
“mulus jufqu’a Augufte, qifi eft de fept ‘cents | vingt 
trois ans, peut fe divifer en‘trois parties. 

Be: La 
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La’ premiere eft fous les fept Rois de Rome, et 
dure deux cents quarante-quatre ans. 

La feconde depuis letabliffement des Confuls et 
Yexpulfion des Rois, jufqu’a la premiere Guerre Pu- 
nigne, eft aufli de deux cents quarante-quatre ans. 

La troifiéme s’etend, depuis la premigge Guerre 
Punique jufqu’au regne d’Auegutte, et elle dure deux 
cents trente-cing,ans; ce qui fait en tout, les fepts 
cents vingt-trois ans, ci-deffus mentionnés, depuis 
fa fondation, jufqu’aw regne d’Avgufte. 

Sous le regne d’Augufte, Rome étoit au plus haut 
point.de fa grandeur, car elle étoit la Maitreffe du 
Monde; mais elle ne Pétoit plus d’elle-méme; aiant 
perdu fon ancienne liberté, et fon ancienne vertu. 
Augufte y établit le pouvoir abfolu des Empercurs, 
qui devint bicn-tét une tyrannie horrible et cruelle 
fous les autres Empereurs fes fuccefleurs, moiennant 
quoi, Rome déchit de fa grandeur en moins de téms 
quelle n’en avoit pris pour y monter. 

Le premicr gouvernement de Rome fut Monar- 

“chique, ntal$ une Monarchie bornée, et pas abfolue, 
car le Sénat partageoit l'autorité avec le Roi. Le 

‘Roiaume étoit électif, et non pas héréditaire, c’eft a 
dire, quand un Roi mouroit, on en choififfoit un 

autre, et le fils ne fuccédoit pas au pere. Romulus, 

qui fut le fondateur de Rome, en fut auffi le pre- 

mier Roi. I fut éhi par Je peuple, et forma le pre- 

mier plan du gouvernement. Il établit le Sénat, qui 

confiftoit en cent membres ; et partagea le peuple en 

trois. ordres. Les Patriciens, c’eft 4 dire les gens du 

premier rang ; 3 les Chevaliers, ceft a dire’ ceux du 

fecond 
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fecond rang; tout le refte étoit pouple, qu'il appella 
Plebéiens. 


Traduifez ceci en Anglois, et apportez le moi Di- 
manche, écrit fur ces lignes que je vous envoie. 


TRANSLATION, 


{ HAVE often told you how neceffary it was to have. 
a perfect knowledge of Hiftory ; but cannot repeat’ 
it often enough. Cicero properly calls it Te/tis tem- 
forum, lux veritatis, vita memoria, magifira vite, 
nyntia vetuftatis” . By the help of Hiftory, a young 
man may, in fome meafure, acquire the experience 
of old age. In reading what has been done, he is 
apprized of what he has to do; and, the more he is. 
intormed of what is paft, the better he will know 
how to conduct himlelf for ihe fture. 

Of all antient hiftories, the Roman js the moft 
interefting anid inftructive. It abounds moft with 
accounts of illuftrious men, and prefents us with the 
greateft number of important events. It likewife 
fpurs us on, more than any other, to virtuous ac-. 
tions, by fhewing how a fmall city, like Rome, 
founded by a handful of fhepherds and vagabonds, 
could, in the fpace of feven hundred years, ren-' 
derfrerfelf miftrefs of tie world by ‘ courage and 
virtue. 

Hence it is that I have refolved to form a’ fmall 
abridgement of that hiftory, in order to “facilitate 
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‘your acquiring the. knowledge of it; and, for the 

better:imprinting it in your mind, I defire that, by 

Kittle and little, you would tranflate, and copy it fair 

into a book, which you muft not fail to bring to me 
every Sunday. 

"The whole time of the Roman fitoig from Ro- 
“yaulus down to Auguftus Caefar, being feven hun- 
dred and twenty-three years, may be divided into - 
three periods. | 

The firft, under thé feven Kings, is of two hun- 
dred and forty-four years. 

The fecond, from the expulfion of the Kings, and 
eftablifhment of the Confuls, to the firft Punic War, 
is likewife two hundred and forty-feur years. 

The third is, from the firftt Punic War down to 
the reign of Auguftus Caefar, and lafts two hundred » 
and thirty-five years; which three periods, added 
‘tegether, make up the feven hundred and twenty- 
three years above mentioned, from the foundation of 
Rome to the seign of Auguftus Ceefar. 

In the reign of Auguftus, Rome was at the fum- 
mit of her greatnefs; for fhe was miftrefs of the 
world, though no longer miftrefs of herfelf, having 
loft both her antient liberty and her antient virtue. 
Auguftus eftablifhed the Imperial power, whick 
‘foon degenerated into the moft deteitable and cruel 
tyranny under the fucceeding Emperors; in confe- 
quence of which, Rome fell from her former‘gveat- 
nefs in a fhorter {pace of time than fhe had taken 
to afcend to it. 

The 
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The firft form’ of government eftablifhed at Rote” 
was Monarchical; but a limited, not an abfolute 
Monarchy, as the power was divided between the 
King and the Senate. The Kingdom was elective, 
and not hereditary; that is, when one King died, 
another Was chofen in his room, and the fon of :the 
deceafed King did not fucceed him. Romulus, who 
was founder of Rome, was alfo. her firft King; he 
was elected by the people, and he formed the fir 
fyftem of government. He ‘appointed the Senatey 
which confifted of one hundred; and divided the 
people into three orders; namely, Patricians, who 
were of the firft rank or order; Knights, of the fe- 
cond; and the third was the common people, whom 
he called Plebeians. 

Tranflate this into Englifh, and bring it me next 
Sunday, written upon the lines which I now fend — 
you. 


LETTER XVII 


Romutus et Rémts étoient jumeaux, ' et fils de. 
Rhéa Sylvia, fille de Numitor Roi d’Albe.. Rhéa_ 
Sylvia fut enfermée et mife au nombre des Vettales, 
paffon oncle Amulius, afin qu'elle n’eut point d’en- 
fans, car les Veftales étoient obligées a la. chafteté, + 
Elle devint pourtant groffe, et prétendit que Je Diew 
Mars l'avoit forcée. Quand elle accoucha de Ro- 
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wtibius et de Rémus, Amulius ordonna qy Pils fuffent 
jettds. dans Je Tibre.‘ Is y furent effectivement por- 
tés.dans leur berceau ; mais ’eau s’étant retirée le 
‘Dercegu refta afec. Une Louve qui étoit venue la 
pour boire, Ics allaita, jufques 4 ce que Fauftulus, 
un ‘berger, les emporta chez lui, et les leva comme 
fiens. Etant devenus grands, ils allérent avec nom- 
bre de Latins, d’Albains, et de bergers, et ils fon-° 
dérent Rome. Romulus, pour regner feul, tua fon 
frere Rémus, et fut-de@laré Roi par tous ces gens 1a. 
Etant devenu Souverain, il partagea le peuple en 
trois Tribus et trente Curies, en Patriciens, Plé- 
béiens, Sénat, Patrons, Cliens, et Chevaliers. Les 
Patriciens étoient les plus accredités, et les plus con- 
fidérables. Pkbéiens étoient Je petit peuple. Les 
Patrons étoient les gens Jes plus refpectables qui 
protégeoient un certain nombre du petit peuple, 
qu’on appelloit leurs Cliens. Le Sénat confiftoit de 
cent perfonnes choifics d’entre les Patriciens; et les 
Chevaliets étoient une troupe de trois cents: hommes 
“Acheval, qii ‘fervoient de garde du corps 4 Romu- 
Jus, et qu'il appella Celeres, 
* “Mais Romulus ne fe contenta pas de ces réglemens 
‘eivils, il inftitua auffi le culte des Dieux, et établit 
les Arufpices et les Augures, qui étoient des Prétres, 
dont Jes premiers confultoient les entrailles, des vic- 
times qu'on facrifivit, et les derniers obfervoient le 
-vol,. et. le chant des arfeaux, et déclaroient tf*les 
préfages étoient favorables ou non,. avant qu’on en- 
_ trepit. quelque chofe que ce pfit étre. 
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Romulus, pour attirer des habitants a fa nouvelle: 
ville, 14 déclara un afyle a tous ceux qui viendroient: 
s'y établir ; ce qui attira un nombre infini de gens, 
qui y accoururent des autres villes, et campagnes 
voifines. Un Afyle veut dire, un lieu'de fureté, et 
de protection, pour ceux qui font endettés, ou qui, 
aiant commis des crimes, fe fauvent de la juftice. 
Dans les pais Catholiques, les eglifes font aétuelle- 
ment des afyles pour toute forte de criminels qui “7 
refugient. 

Mais on manquoit de femmes 4 Rome: pour fup- 
pléer a ce défaut, Romulus envoia faire des propofi~. 
tions de mariage a fes voifins les Sabins, mais les 
Sabins rejetterent-ces propofitions avec hauteur; fur- 
quoi Romulus fit publier dans les liefx circonyoi~ 
‘fins, qu’un tel jour il célébreroit la féte du Diew 
Confus *, et qu'il invitoit tout le monde a y affifter. 
On y accourut de toutes parts, et principalement. les 
Sabins, quand tout d'un coup, a un fignal donné, 
les Romains, Pepée 4 la main, fe faififignt de toutes 
les femmes qui y ctoicnt: ct les €pouferent aprés. 
Cet événement remarquable s'appelle ?Enlévemept 
des Sabines. Les Sabins irrités de cet affront, et de 
cette injuftice, déclarerent la guerre aux Romains, 
qui fut terminée et une paix conclué, par l’entrefnife 
des femmes Sabines, qui étoient établies 2 Rome. 
Les Romains et les Sabins s’unirent parfaitement, ne. 
freneffu’un peuple, et Taius Roi des Sabins regna, 


* Selon Plutarque c’étoit le Dieu des Confeils.. 
conjoifitement 
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pobiointement avec Romulus. Tatius mourut bien- 
‘thtaprés, et Romulus regna encore feul. 

Ti faut’ remarquer que l’Enlévement des Sabines 
‘fat une ation plus utile que Jutte: mais Matilité ne 
doit pas autorifer Vinjuttice, car Pon doit tout fouf- 
ffir, et méme mourir, plitot que d&ominettre’ une 
injuftice. Auffi ce fut la feule .que les Romains 
firent pendant plufieurs fiécles: Un Siécle veut dire; 
cent ans. 

Les voifins de Rome devinrent bientét jaloux de 
cette puiffance naiffante; de forte que Romulus eut 
encore plufieurs guerres 4 foutenir, cans lefquelies 
il’ remporta todjours la victoire; mais comme il 
“commengoit a devenir tyrannique ‘chez lui, et quik 
vouloit dter *au Sénat leurs privileges, pour regner 
plus defpotiquement; tout d'un coup il difparut,.et 
Yon ne le vit plus. La vérité eft que les Stuateurs 
Yavoient tué; mais comme ils craignoient Ja colere 
du peuple, un Sénateur des plus accredités, nommé 
Proculus Jujius, protefta au peuple, que Romulus 
lui avoit apparu comme Dieu, et l'avoit affuré qu'il 
ayoit été tranfporté au Ciel, et placé parmi les 
Dieux ; qu'il vouloit méme.que les Romains I’ aro 
raffent fous le -nom de Quirinus; ce qu'ils firent. 

-Remarquez bien que le gouvernement de Rome 
fous Romulus étoit un gouvernement mixte et libre ; 
et que le Roi n’étoit rien moins qu ‘abfolu; au con- 
traire il partageoit Tautorité, avec le Sénaty et be 
peuple, a peu prés comme le” Roi, ici, avec la 
Chambre Haute, et 1a Chambre Baffe. De forte 
que Romulus voulant faire une injuftice fi criante, 
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que de violer les droits du Sénat et la liberté du pens 
ple, fut juftement puni, comme tout tyran merite 
de Yétre. ‘Toat homme a un droit naturel a-& 
liberté, et quiconque veut la lui ravir; mérite la 
mort, plus que celui qui ne cherche gu’a lui voler 
fon argent fur le grand chemin. 

La plupart des loix et des arrangements - Romu- 
Jus, avoient égard principalement a la guerre, et 
étoient formés dane le deffein de rendre le peuple 
belliqueux : comme en effet if le fut, plus que-tout 
autre. Mais c’étoit auffi un bonheur pour Rome, 
que fon fucceffeur, Numa Pompilius, étoit d'un 
naturel pacifique, qu'il s'appliqua a établir le.bon 
ordre dans la ville, ct a faire des loix pour encoura- 
ger la vertu, gt la religion. 

Apres la Mort de Romulus, i y eut un Interregne 
d'un an: un Interregne eft lintervalle entre la mort 
dun Rot et Velection d'un autre; ce qui peut fenle- 
ment arriver dans !¢s Roiwumes Eleétifs; car dans 
Jes Monarchies Héreéditaires, dés Minftant qu’un 
Roi meurt, fon fils ou fon plus proche parent devi- 
ent immediatement Roi. Pendant cet interregne, Jes 
Sénateurs faifoient alternativement les fonGtions de 
Roi. Mats le peuple fe Isla de cette forte de gou- 
vernement, et voulut un Roi. ' Le choix étoit diffi- 
cile ; les Sabins d’un cété, et les Romains de l'autre, 
voulant chacun un Rod’entre eux. — Il y avoit alors 
eclans*Pa petite ville de Cures, pas loin de Rome, ‘un 
homme d'une grande réputation. de probité,: et de 
juftice, appellé Numa Pompilius, qui menoit une 
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fee et champétre, et jotliffoit d'un doux 
dans la folinide de la campagne. On convint 
uhanimement, de le choifir pour Roi, et l’on 
en gia. des Ambaffadeurs le lui notifier. Mais bien 
7 in détre ébloui par une elevation fi fubite, et fi 
imprevue, il refufa; et ne fe laiffa fiéchir qu’avec 
peine, par les inftances réiterées des Romains et de 
Ses plus proches parens: méritant d’autant plus cette 
dignité, qu'il ne la recherchoit pas. Remarquez, par 
cét exemple de Num’ Pompilius, comment la vertu 
i fait j jour, au travers méme de lobfcurité d'une vie 
retirée et champétre, et comment tot ou tard elle eft 
tofijours récompenfée. 

Numa placé fur le trone, entreprit d'adoucir les 
moeurs des Romains, et de leur infpirer un efprit 
pacifique, par Jes exercices de la religYon. T] batit- 
un temple en lhonneur du Dieu Janus, qui devoit 
étre un indice public de la guerre, ou de la paix ; 
‘étant ouvert en tems de guerre, et fermé en tems de 
paix. Il fut fermé pendant tout fon regne; mais 
depuis lors jutqu’ au regne de Céfar Augufte, il ne 
fut fermé que deux fois; Ja premiere aprés la pre- 
iniere Guerre Punique, et la feconde apres Ja bataille 
d’ Adium, ot Augufte défit Antoine. Le Dieu Yanus 
eft toujours. reprefenté avec deux vifages, l'un qui 
regarde | te paffé et Pantre Pavenir; a caufe de quoi, 
vous le verrez fouvent dans les Péetes Latins appellé 
Fanus Bi ifr ons, c’eft a dire qui a deux fronts.“~Maig 
pour revenit, a Numa, il preténdit avoir des entretiens 
fecrets. avec Ja Nymphe Egérie pour difpofer le peu- 
ple, 
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ple, qui aime toujours le merveilleux ami 
voir fes loix et fes reglemens, comite lot ée 
rés par la divinité méme. “Enfin i @tablit e Don 
ordre, la ville et a la campagne; i infpira: a tes 
fujets l'amour du travail, de la frugalité, et méme 
de la pauvreté. Aprés avoir regné quarante-ttois 
ans, il mourut regretté de tout fon peuple. 

On peut dire, que Rome étoit redevable’ de toute 
fa grandeur a fes deux premiers Rois, Romulus ¢ et 
Numa, qui en jetterent les fopdemens. Romulus: ne 
forma fes fujets qu’a la guerre; Numa qu’a la paix 
et Ala juftice. Sans Numa, .ils auroicnt én feroces 
et barbares; fans Romulus, ils auroient peut-¢tre 
reftés dans le Tepos, et Yobicurité. Mais c’¢toit cet 
heureux affemblage de vertus religi ieufes, civiles et 
militaires, fai les rendit a la fin Ics maitres du 
rhonde. 

Tullus Hoftilius fut élu Roi, bientot aprés la mort 
de Numa Pompilius. I avoit efprit aufli guerriet, 
que Numa Yavoit eu pacifique, et il cut bientét occa 
fion de l’exercer ; car la ville d’Albc, ploufe dja. de 
la puiffance de Rome, chercha un prétexte pour tut 
faire la guerre. La guerre étant déclarée de. part et, 
d autre, et les deux armées fur le point d’en veniraux. 
mains; un Albain propofa, que pour épargner ; de 
fang de tant de gens, on choifiroit dans les deux 
armées un certain nombre, dont la victoire décide- 
roit dy fort des deux villes : Tullus Hoftilius accepts 
la propofition. 

Il fe trouvoit dans’ armée des Albainstroies ic 
gui s’appelloient les Curiaces, et dans. J's 
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Romains. trois freres auffi qu’on nommoit les. Ho- 
races: Ils étoient de part et d'autre A peu prés de 
méme age et de méme force. Ils furent choifis, 
et acceptérent avéc joie un choix qui leur faifoit 
tant d’honneur. Its s'avancent entre les deux armées, 
et T'on donne le fignal du combat.. D’abord deux 
des Horaces font tués par les Curiaces, qui tous trois 
furent bleffés. Le troifiéme Horace étoit fans blef- 
fure, mais ne fe fentant pas affez fort pour refifter 
aux trois Curiaces, an défaut de force il ufa de ftra- 
tagéme. Il fit donc femblant de fuir, et aiant fait 
quelque chemin, il regarda en arriere et vit les trois 
Curiaces, qui le pourfuivoient, a quelque diftance 
Yun de Vautre, felon que leurs bleffures leur permet- 
toient de marcher; alors il retourne fur fes pas, et les 
tue l'un aprés'l’autre. 

Les Romains le regurent avec joie dans leur campy 
mais fa {fceur, qui étoit promife 4 un des Cnriaces, 
vient 4 fa rencontre, et verfant un torrent de larmes, 
fui reproche d’avoir tué fon amant. Sur quoi ce 
jeune vaingyer dans les tranfports de fon emporte- 
ment, ‘lui paffe l’épée au travers du corps. La juf- 
tice ‘le condamna a la mort; mais il en appella au 
‘peuple , qui lui pardonna en confideration du fervice 
qu'il venoit de leur rendre. 

- Pullus Hoftilius regna trente-deux ans, et fit d’au- 
ttes guerres contre les Sabins et les Latins, C’étoit un 
‘Prince qui avoit de grandes qualités, mais qui aimoit 
trop la guerre. 


TRAN S&- 
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TRANSLATION. 


IKOMULUS and Remus were’ twins, and fons of 
Rhea Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, King of Alba, 
Rhea Sylvia was, by her uncle Amulius, fhut up 
‘among the Veftals, and conftrained by. bim ‘to. 
become one of their number, to prevent her having: 
any children: for the Veftals were obliged to invias 
lable chaftity. She, neverthelefs, proved with child, - 
und pretended that fhe had beep’ forced by the God: 
Mars. When fhe was delivered of Romulus and: 
Remus, Amulius commandedy the infants to. be 
thrown into the Tiber. They were in fact brought 
to the river, and expofed in their cradle; but the 
water retiring, it remained on the dry. -ground. A 
fhe-wolf comiifg there to drink, fuckled them, till 
they were taken home by Faufiulus, a fthepherd, 
who educated them as his own. When they were 
grown up, they affociated with a number of Latins, 
Albans, and fhepherds, and fuunded Rome, Ro- 
mulus, defirous of reigning alone, killed*ins brother 
Remus, and was declared King by his followers. 
On, his advancement to the throne, he divided the 
people inte, three Tribes, and thirty Curi#; into 
Patri ans, SP lebeians, Senate, Patrons, Clients, and 
Knight. "The Patricians were the moft confiderable’ 
of all. The common people were called Plebeians. 
The Payrons were of the: imoft reputatile fort, and 
protected 4 certain number of the lower’ clafs, who 
went under the denomination of their clients. The 


Senate. confifted ‘of one huadred, perfons,. chofen. 
from 
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from. ationg the Patricians; and the Knights were a 
féle& body of three hundred horfemen, who ferved 
as ‘Life Guards to Romulus, to whom he gave the 
name of Celeres. 

- But Romulus, not fatisfied with thefe regulations, 
inftituted a form of religious worfhip ; cftablifhing 
the Aurufpices and Augurs. 'Thele we-e Priefts; and 
the bufinefs of the former was to infpect the entrails 
of the victim offered in facrifice ; that of the latter, 
to obferve the flying, chattering, or finging, of birds, 
declaring whether the omens were favourable or not, 
before the’ undertaking of any enterprize. 

Romulus, with a Fes, of attracting people to his 
new city 5) declared i it an afylum, or fanctuary, for all 
who: were “willing to eftablith their abode in it. This 
expedient brought an infinite number of peop!e who 
flocked to him from the npieuboulas towns and 
country. An Afylum fignifies a place of fafety and 
protection for all fuch as are loaded with debts, or 
who have been guilty of crimes, and fly from juf- 
tice. In Catholic countries, their churches are, at 
this very time, Afylums for all forts of criminals 
who take fhelter in them. 

But Rome, at this time, had few or no women: to 
remedy which want, Romulus fent propofals of mar- 
riage to his neighbours, the Sabines; who rejected 
them with difdain; whereupon Romulus publithed 
throughout all the country, that on a certain day he 
intended to celebrate the feftival of the God Lonfus* 


* According to Plutarch, the God of Counfel. 
and 
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and invited the neighbouring citles-to ait “ata 
There was a great concourfe from/all: parts, on. that 
occafion, particularly of the Sabines ; when, on &. 
fudden, the Romans, at afignal given, feized, fword 

in hand, all the young women they could meet, and, 
afterwards married them. This remarkable. event i§ 

called the Rape of the Sabines. Enraged. at this 
affront and injuftice, the Sabines declared war apaingt 
the Romans ; which was put an end to, and peace 
concluded, by the megistien ofthe Sabine women. 
living at Rome. A ftrict union was made between 
the Romans and Sabines, whi became one and the 
fame people; and Tatius, King of the Suabines, 
reigned jointly with Romulus; but dying foon after, 
Romulus reigned again alone. 

Pray:obferve, that the Rape of the Sabines was 
more an. ‘advantageous than a juft meafure; yet the 
utility of it fhould not warrant its injuftice; for we, 
ought to endure every misfortune, even death, ra- 
ther than be guilty of an injuftice; and indeed this. 
is the only one that can be imputed to the Ramans,: 
for many fucceeding ages. An Age, or Conny 
meanggone hundred years. 

Rome’s growing power foon raifed jealouty:i in: her 
neighbours, fo that Romulus was obliged to: engage 
in feveral wars, from which he always came off vig- 
totious 5. but as he began to behave himfeif t 
gally at home, and. attacked the privileg: 
Senate, with a.view of reigning with more def 
he fuddenly dif ees ; 
killed him; but as they apprebeaded the indian 
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of the people, Proculus Julius, a Senator of great 
repute, protefted before the people, that Romulus 
had appeared to him as a God; affuring him that he 
had been taken up to Heaven, and placed among 
the Deities ;"and defired that the Romans fhould 
worfhip hitn under the name of Quirinus; which 
they accordingly did. 

Take notice, that the Roman government, under 
Romulus, was a mixed and free government; and the 
King fo far from beihg abfolute, that the power was 
divided between him, the Senate, and the people, 
much the fame as it is between.our King, the Houfe 
of Lords, and Houfe of Commons; fo that Romu- 
lus, attempting fo horrible a piece of injuftice, as 
to violate the privileges of the Senate, and the liber- 
tics of the people, was defervedly punifhed, as all. 
tyrants ought to be. Every man has a natural right 
to his liberty ; and whoever endeavours to ravifh it 
from him, deferves death more than the robber who 
attacks us for our money on the highway. 

Romulus directed the greateft part of his laws and 
regulations to war; and formed them with the view 
‘of rendering his fubjeéts a warlike people, agandeed 
they were, above all others. Yet it likewife proved 
fortunate for Rome, that his fucceffor; Numa Pom- 
pilrus, was a Prince of a pacific difpofition, who ap- 
plied himfelf to the eftablifhing good: order in the 
city, and enacting laws for the encouragement of 
virtue and religion. 

After the death of Romulus, there was a year’s 
Interregnum. An Interregnam is the interval between 

_ the 
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the death of one King, and the election of. ahother, 
which can happen only in elective kingdoms} for, 
in hereditary monarchies, the moment a King dies, 
his fon, or his neareft relation, immediately afeends 
the throne. 

During the above Interregnum, ‘the Senators alter- 
nately executed the functions of a fowereign ; -but 
the people foon became tired of that fort of govern- 
ment, and demanded a King. - The choice was dif: 
ficult; as the Sabines on one fide, and the Romans 
on the other, were defirous of a King’s being cho- 
fen from among themfelves. However, there hap- 
pened, at that time, to live in the little town of 
Cures, not far from Rome, a man in great reputation 
for his probity and: -yuftice, called Numa Pompiliusy 
who led.a retired life, enjoying the fweets of repofe, 
in @ country folitude. It was unanimoufly agreed to 
choofe him King, and Embaffadors were difpatched 
to notify to him his ele¢tion ; but. he, far from be- 
ing dazzled by fo fudden and unexpected an eleva- 
tion, refufed the offer, and could {carce be prevailed 
on to accept it, by the repeated intreaties of the Ro- 
mans, and of his neareft relations; proving himfelf 
the moré worthy of that high dignity, as he the lefs 
fought it. Remark, from that example of Numa Pom= 
pilius, how Virtue forces her way, and fhines through 
the ob{curity of a retired life; and that fooner o¢ 
later it is always | rewarded. 

"Numa, being’ now feated on the throne, applied 
himfelf to foften the manners of the Romans, and to 


infpire them with a love of peace, by exercifing’ them 
Fa ip 
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in religious duties, He built 4 temple in honour of 
the God Janus, which was to be & public mark of 
war and peace, by keeping it open in time of war, 
and fhut in time of peace. It remained clofed during 
his whole long reign; but from that time, down to 
the reign of Auguttus Ceefar, it was fhut but twice; 
once at the end of the firft Punic War; and the fecond 
time, in #he reign of Auguftus, after the fight of 
Actium, where he vanquifhed Marc Antony. The 
God Janus is always*reprefented with two faces, one 
looking on the time paft, and the other on the fu- 
ture; for which reafon you will often find him, in 
the Latin Poets, called Fanus bifrons, iwo-fronted 
Yanus.. But, to return to Numa; he pretended to 
have fecretconferences with the Nymph Egeria, the 
better to prepare the people (who are. ever fond of 
what is marvellous) to receive his laws and ordinances 
as divine infpirations. In fhort, he infpired his {ub- 
jeéts with the love of induftry, fragality, and even 
of poverty. He died, univerfally segretted by his 
people, after a reign of forty-three years. 

We may venture to fay, that Rome was indebted 
for all her grandeur to thefe two Kings, Romulus 
-and Numa, who laid the foundations of it. Romu- 
Jus took pains to form the Romans to war; Numa, 
_to peace and juftice. Had it not been for Numa,. 
they would have continued fierce’ and uncivilized; 
“had it not been for Romulus, they would perhaps 
have fallen into indolence and obfcurity ; ; butit wad 
the happy. union of religious, civil, ‘and military vire 

-tuea, that rendered them mafters of the world. 
Tullus 
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Tullus Hoftilius was elected King, immediately 
after the death of Numa Pompilius. ‘This’ Prince 
had as ¢ sat talents for war, as his predeceffor had - 
for peace, and he foun found an opportunity to ex- 
ercife them; for the city of Alba, alrgady jealous of 
the-power of ‘Rome, fought a pretext of coming to a 
rupture with her. War, in fact, was declared on 
both fides, and the two armies were.ready to engage, 
when an Alban propofed, in order to {pare fo great 
an effufion of blood, that a certain number of war- 
riors thould be chofen out of each army, on whofe 
victory the fortune of both nations fhould depend. 
Tullus Hoftilius accepted the propofal: and there 
happening to be, in the Alban army, three brothers, 
named Curiatif¥ and in the Roman army, three bro- 
thers, called Horatii; who were all much of the 
fame age and ftrength ; they were pitched upon for 
the champions, and joyfully accepted a choice which 
refleted fo much honour on them. Then, advancing 
in prefence of both armies, the fignal fur combat was 
given. Two of the Horatii were foon kflled by the 
Curiatii, who were themfelves all three wounded. 
The third of the Horatii remained yet unhurt; but, 
not capable of encountering the three Curiatii all to- 
gether, what he wanted in ftrength, he fupplied by 
ftratagem. He pretended to run away, and, having 
gained fume ground, looked back, and faw the three 
Curiafii purfuing him, at fome diftance from. each 
other, haftening with as much fpeed as their wounds 
permitted them ; he then, returning, killed all three, 
one after another. . 
F 3 The 
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"The Romans received him joyfully in their camp ; 
b at his fifter, who was promifed in marriage to one 
of the Curiatii, meeting him, poured forth a deluge 
‘of tears, reproaching him with the death of her lo- 
ver; whereupeg the young conqueror, tranfported 
with rage, plunged his fword into her bofom. Juf- 
tice condemned him to death; but, having appealed 
to the people, he received his pardon, in confidera- 
tion of the fervice he had rendered to his country. 

Tullus Hoftilius refgned thirty-two years, and con- 
ducted other wars againft the Sabines and Latins. He 
was a Prince poffeffed of great qualities, but toa 
much addicted to war. 








LETTER XVII. 


Dear Boy, . Monday. 


I senp you, here inclofed, your hiftorical exer- 
cife for this week; and thank you for correcting 
fome faults I had been guilty of in former papers. 
I fhall be very glad to be taught by you; and, I af- 
{ure you, I would rather have you able to inftruct 
me, than any other body ia the world. I was very. 
well pleafed with your objection to my calling the 
brothers, that fought | for the Romansand the Albans, 
the Hbratii and the Curiatii ; for which Ican give you 

no 
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no better reafon than ufage and cuftom, which de- 
termine all languages. As to antient proper‘names, 
there is no fettled rule, and we muft be guided by 
cuftom: for example, we fay Ovid-and Virgil, and 
not Ovidius and Virgilius, as they are ej Latin; but 
then we fay, -Auguftus Caefar, as in the Latin, and 
not Auguft Czefar, which would be the true Englith. 
We fay Scipio Africanus, as in Latin, and not Sci- 
pio the African. We fay Tacitus, and not Tacit: 
fo that, in fhort, cuftotn is the only rule to be ob- 
ferved in this cafe. But, wherever cuftom and ufage 
will allow it, 1] would rather choofe not to alter the 
antient proper names. They have more dignity, I 
think, in their pwn, than in our language. The 
French changerfioft of the antient proper names, 
and give them a French termination or ending, 
which fometimes founds even ridiculous; as for in- 
ftance, they call the Emperor Titus, Tite; and the. 
hiftorian Titus Livius, whom we commonly cail in 
Englith Livy, they call Tite Live. Iam very glad. 
you ftarted this objection; for the only*way to get. 
knowledge, is to inquire and objet. Pray remem~ 
ber to afk queftions, and to make your objectiohs, 
whenever you do not underftand, or have any doubts 
about any thing. 
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LETTER XIX, 


Brentorypres la mort de Tallus Hoftilius, le 
peuple choifit pour Roi Ancus Marcius, petit fils de 
Numa, Il rétablit d’abord le culte divin, qui avoit 
‘été un peu négligé pendant le reene guerrier de 
Tullus Hoftilius. 1] effuiia quelques guerres, malgré 
Jui, ‘et y remporta totyours.l’avantage. J] agerandit 
Ta ville de Rome, et mourut aprés avoir regné vingt- 
quatre ans. Jl ne le céda en mérite, foit pour la 
‘guerre, foit pour la paix, & aucun de fes prédécef- 
feurs, . 

Un certain Lucumon, Grec de naiffance, qui sé- 
‘tuit établi & Rome fous le regne d’Ancus Marcius,: 
‘fut Glu Roi a fa place, et prit le nom de Tarquin. 
Tl créa cent nouveaux Sénateurs, et foutint plufieurs 
guerres contre les peuples voifins, dont il fortit tou- 
jours avec avantage. Il angmenta, embellit, et for- 
tifa la ville. Il fit des Aqueducs et des Egouts. Tl 
‘batit auffi le Cirque, et jetta les fondemens du Capi- 
tole: le Cirque étoit un lieu célébre, A Rome, o§ 
Ton faifoit les courfes de ‘chariots, 

Tarquin ayoit deftiné pour fon fucceffeur Servius 
Tullius, qui avait été prifonnier de guerre, et par 
conféquent efclave ; ce que les fils d’Ancus Marcius, 
“qui éroient ‘a cette heure devenus grands, aiant trouvé 
mauvais, ils firent affaffiner Tarquin; qui avoit regné 
trente-huit ans. L’attentat et Je crime des fils d’An- 
us Marcius leur furent‘inutiles; car Servius Tullius 

fut 
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fut déclar€ Roi par le peuple, fans demander le con» 
fentement du Sénat. I] foutint plufieurs guerres, 
qu'il termina beureufernent. I] partagea le peuple en- 
dix-neuf tribus ; il établit le Cens, ou le dénombre- 
ment du peuple, et il introduifit la coytumed’affran- 
chir les efclaves. Servius fongeoit a abdiquer Ia 
couronne, et a établir 4 Rome une parfaite Répu- 
dlique, quand il fut aflaffiné par fon gendre Tarquin 
Je Superbe. I] rcgna quarante-quatre’ ans, et fut fans 
contredit le meilleur de tous les Rois de Rome. 

Tarquin ctant monté fur le tréne, fans que ni le 
Peuple ni le Senat lui euffent conféré la Roiauté; la 
conduite qu’il y garda répondit a de tels commence- 
mens, et lui fit donner le furnom de Superde. Tl ren- 
verfa Jes fages “€fabliffemens des Rois fes prédécef- 
feurs, foula aux pieds les droits du peuple, et gou- 
‘yerna en Prince arbitraire et defpotique. Hl batit un 
temple magnifique a Jupiter, qui fut appellé -te 
Capitole, & caufe qu’en creufant les fondemens, ony 
avoit trouvé la téte d’un homme, ‘qui s’appelle en 
Latin Caput: Je Capitole étoit le battntent le plus 
célébre de Rome. 

La tyrannie de Tarquin étoit déja devenue odiéufe 
et infupportable aux Romains, quand !'action de fon 
fils Sextus leur fournit une occafion de s’en affran- 
chir. Sextus étant devenu amoureux de Lucrece, 
femme de Collatin, et celle-ci ne voulant pas con~ 
fentirea fes defirs, il la forgz. Elle decouvrit le tout 
& fon mari et a Brutus; et apres leur avoir fait pro- 

~mettre-de venger V'affront qu'on lui avoit fait, ‘elle 
fe poignarda. La deffus ils fonlevérent Te.peuple, 
‘a et 
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et'Tarquin avec toute fa famille fut banni de Rome, 
par un décret folemnel, aprés y avoir, regné vingt- 
ging 2 ans, Telie eft la fin que méritent tous les ty- 
Tans, et tous ceux qui ne fe fervent du pouvoir que 
Xe fort leur qa donné, que pour faire du mal, et 
opprimer le ate humain. 

Du.tems de Tarquin, Jes livres des Sibylles furent 
apportés a Rome, confervés toujours aprés avec un 
grand foin, et confultés comme des oracles. 

Tarquin, chafflé da Rome, fit plufieurs tentatives 
pour y rentrer, et caufa quelques guerres aux Ro- 
mains. I] engagca Porfenna, Roi d’Hétrurie, a ap- 
puyer fes intéréts, et A faire la guerre aux Romains 
pour le rétablir. Porfenna marcha, donc contre les 
Romains, défit leur armée, et @uroit pris Rome 
méme, sil n’eGt été arrété par la valeur d’Horatius 
Coclés, qui défendit feul contre toute l’armée, un 
pont, par ot il falloit paffer. Porfenna, intimidé 
pat les prodiges de valeur et de courage qu'il 
voyoit faire tous les jours aux Romains, jugea a 
propos de ednclure la paix avec eux, et de fe re- 
tirer. 

‘Ils eurent plufieurs autres guerres avec leurs voi- 
“fins, dont je ne ferai point mention, ne- voulant 
mi’arréter qu’aux événemens les plus importans. En 
voici un qui arriva bientét, feize ans apres l’éta- 
Bliffement, des. Confuls. Le peuple étoit extréme- 
‘Tent endetté, et refufa de s’enroller pour la guerre, 
moins que: fes dettes. ne fuffent abplies. L'occafion 
prefiante, et la: difficulté grande, mais le Se- 
pat s'ayifa d'un. nexpédient Pour y remedier; ce fut 
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de créer un Didtateur, qui auroit un ponvoir abfolu, 
et au defit:s de totites les loix, mais qui ne dureroit 
que pour un peu de tems feulement. Titus Largius, 
qui fut nommé a cette dignité, appaifa Je défordre, 
rétablit la tranquillité, et puis fe démipde fa charge. 

On eut fouvent, dans la fuite, recours a cet ex- 
‘pédient d’un Diétateur, dans les grandes occafions ; 
et il eft a remarquer, que quoique cette charge 
fot revétue d’un pouvoir abfolu et defpotique, 
pas un feul Dictateur nen abufa, pour plus de 
cent ans. 


TRANSLATION. 


Soon after the death of Tullus Hoftilius, the 
people placed upon the throne Ancus Marcius, 
grandfon to Numa Pompilius. Fis firft care was to 
re-eftablifh divine worfhip, which. had been fome- 
what neglected during the warlike reigh of his pre- 
deceffor. He engaged in fome wars againft his 
will, and always came off with advantage. He tm 
larged the city; and died after a reign of twenty- 
four years;.a Prince not inferior, whether in peace 
or war, to any of his predeceffors. 

One Lucumon, a Greek by birth, who had efta- 
blithetl himfelf at Rome in the reign of Ancus Mar-.. 
cius, was chofen King in his place, and took the 
name of Tarquin, He added a hundred Senators.to’ 
the former number ; cartied on, with fuccefy, feve~ _ 

gal 
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ral wars gaint the neighbouring States; and enlar- 
eed, ‘Beautified, and ftrengthened the city. He 
made the Aqueduéts and Commen Sewers, built the 
Circus, and laid the foundation of the Capitol: the 
‘Circus was a «celebrated place at Romie, {ct apart for 
chariot-races and other games. 

‘Tarquin had deftined for his fucceffor Serie 
Tullius, one who, having been taken prifoner of 
war, was confequently a flave; which the fons of 
Ancus Marcins, now grown up, highly refenting, 
caufed Tarquin to be affaffinated, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his reign; but that criminal deed of the 
fons of Ancus Marcius was attended with ne fuccefs ; 
for the people elected Servius Tullius King, without 
afking the concurrence of the Senate. This prince 
was engaged in various wars, which he happily con- 
cluded. He divided the people into nineteen tribes s 
eftablifhed the Cexjus,. or general furvey of the citi- 
“ZENS ; and introduced the cuftom of giving hiberzy 
‘to flaves, called otherwife manumiffion. Servius in- 
tended to‘abdicate the crown, and form a perfect 
Republic at Rome, when he was affaflinated by his 
fon-in-law, Tarquin the Proud. He reigned forty- 
four years, and was, without difpute, the Beft of all 
the Kings of Rome. 

‘Tarquin having afcended tlie ascae: Imyited to 
Royalty neither by the People nor Senate, his con- 
duct was fuitable to fuch a ‘beginning, and » caufed 
‘him to be furnamed. the Proud. He overturned the 
wile eftablifhments of the Kings ‘his predeceffors, 
trampled: ‘epon the rights of the people, and governed 
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as an arbitrary and defpotic Prince. He. built a 
magnificent temple to Jupiter, called the Capitol, 
becaufe, in digging its foundation, the head. of a 
man had been found there, which in Latin is called 
Caput :- the Capitol was the moft celdbrated edifice 
in Rome. 

The tyranny of Tarquin was already become 
odious and infupportable to the Romans; when an 
atrocious act of Lis fon Sextus adriniiered to them 
an opportunity of afferting their liberty. This Sex. 
tus, falling in love with Lucretia, wife to Collati- 
nus, who would not confent to his defires, ravifhed 
her. The lady difcovered the whole matter to her 
hufband, and to Brutus, and then ftabbed herfelf; 
Having firit mace them promife to revenge the out- 
rage done to her honour. Wherewpon they raifed 
the people; and Tarquin, with all his family, was 
expelled by a folemn decree, after having reigned 
twenty-five years. Such is the fate that tyrants de- 
ferve, andall thofe who, in doing, evii, and oppref= 
fing mankind, abufe that power whi¢!* Providence 
has given. 

In the reign of Te seein, the books of the Sibylse . 


were brought to Rome, and ever after prefetved and ° 


confulted as oracles. 

Tarquin, after his expulfion, made feveral attempts 
to reinftats, pimfelf, and raifed fome wars againtt the 
Romans. He engaged Furfenna, King of Hetruriay, 
to efponie his interefts, and make war upon them, ia 
_ order to his reftoration. Porfenna marched again tt 
the Romans, defeated their forces, and. npit pro- 
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baply. ‘would have taken the city, had it not been 
for the extraordinary courage of Hcratius Cocles, 
who alone defended the pafs of a bridge againft the 
whole Tufcan army. Porfenna, ftruck with admi- 
ration and awe of fo many prodigies of valour as he 
remarked every day in the Romans, thonght proper 
to make peace with them, and draw off his army. 
‘They. had many other wars with their neighbours, 
which I omit mentioning, as my purpofe is to dwell 
only upon the moft jmportant events. Such is the 
following one, which happened about fixteen years 
after the eftablifhing of Confuls. The people were 
loaded with debts, and refufed to enlift themfelves in 
military fervice, unlefs thofe debts were cancelled. 
This was a very preffing and crit tical juncture ; but 
the Senate found an expedient, which was to create 
a Dictator, with a power fo abfolute as to be above 
all Jaw; which, however, was to laft but a fhort 
time. Titus Largius was the perfonage named for 
the purpofe ; who, having appeafed the tumult, and 
reftored tranquillity, laid down his high employ- 
ment. 

“Phe Romans had often, in fucceeding times, and 
on preffing occafions, recourfe to thisexpedient. It 
is remarkable, that though that office was invefted 
with an abfolute and defpotic power, not une Dictator 
abufed it for upwards of a hundred years, 
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LETTER XxX. 


Nous voici parvenus 2 une importante Epoque de 
PHiftoire Romaine; c’eft a dire, a Ixtabliffement 
d’un gouvernement libre. 

Les Rois et la Royauté ctant bannis de Rome, on 
réfolut de créer a Ja place dun Roi, deux Confuls,. 
dont Vautorité.ne feroit qu’annuelle, c’eft a dire, 
qu’elle ne dureroit qu'un an. Qn Jarl au peuple le. 
droit d’élire les Confuls, mais ils ne pouvoient les 
choifir que parmi les Patricicns, c’eft a dire, les gens 
de qualité. Les deux Contuls avoient le méme pou- 
voir qu’avoient auparavant les Rois, mais avec cette 
différence effentielle, qu'ils n’avoient ce pouvoir que 
.pour un an, et qu’a la fin de ce terme, ils en devoient. 
rendre compte au peuple : moien,affuré d’en prévenir 
Yabus. Ils étoient appellés Confuls du verbe Latin 
Confulere, qui fignifie Confciller, comme qui diroit, 
les Confeillers de la République. 

Les deux premiers Confuls qu’on ¢hié furent L. 
Junius Brutus, et L. Collatinus, le mari de Lucréce. 
Les Confuls avoient les mémes marques de digmté 
que les Rois, excepté la couronne et le fceptre. Mais 
ils avoient la robe de pourpre, et la Chaire Curule, 
qui étoit une Chaife divoire, fur des roues, Les Cone. 
fuls, le Sénat, et le Peuple, firent tous. ferment, de 
ww passrappelidr’ Tarquin, ct de ne jamais fouffrir de 
Roi a Rome. 

Remarquez bien la forme du gouvernement de 
Rome. Lautorité €toit partagée entre les Confuls, 
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le: Sénat, et le Peuple; chacun avoit fes droits; et 
depuis ce fage établiffement, Rome s‘dleva, par un 
progtts rapide, a une perfection et une excellence 
qu ‘ON a peine a concev oir. 

Souvenez yous que le gouvernement monarchique 
avoit duré deux cents quarante-quatre ans, 


per eementl 
TRANSLATION. 


We are now come to an important epocda of the 
Roman Hiftory ; 1 mean the eftablifhment of a free 
government. 

Royalty being banifhed Rome, it was refolved to 
treate, inftead of a King, two Confuls, whofe autho- 
rity-fhould be annual; or, in other words, was to laft 
no longer than one year. The right of ‘electing the 
Confuls was left to the people; but they cculd 
choofe them only from among the Patricians; that 
is, from among men of the firft rank. The two 
Confuls werg jointly invefted with the fame power 
the Kings had before, with this effential difference, 
that their power ended with the year: and at the 
expiration of that term, they were obliged to give 
an account of their regency to the people; a fyre 
means to prevent the abufe of it. They were called 
Confuls, from the Latin verb corfudere, to counfel ; 
which intimated their being Counfellors to the Re- 
public. 

The firft Confuls clected were L. Junius Brutus, 
and P, Collatinus, Lucretia’s hufband, "The Confuls 

- held 
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held the fame badges of dignity as the Kings, éx- 
cepting the crown and fceptre. They had the purple 
robe, and the Curule chair, being a chair of ivory, 
fet upon wheels. ‘The Confuls, Senate, and People, 
took a folemn oath, never to recall Tagquin, or fuf- 
fer a King in Rome. 

Take notice of the form of the Roman govern- 
ment. The power was divided between the Confuls, 
Senate, and People; each had their rights and pri- 
vileges: and, from the time of that wife eftablith- 
ment, Rome exalted herfelf, with a rapid progrefs, 
to fuch a high point of perfeCtion and excellency, as 
is {carce to be conceived. 

Remember, that the monarchical government 
Jafted two hundred and forty-four years. 





ne reimre 
LETTER XXI. 


CEPENDANT les Patriciens en agifoient aflez 
mal avec le peuple, et abufoient du pouvoir que leur 
rang et leurs richeffes leurs donnoient. Ils empri- 
fonnoient cevx des Plébéiens qui leur devoient de 
Yargent, et les chargeoient de chaines. Ce qui caufa 
tant de mécontentement, que le peuple quitta Rome, 
et fe retira en corps, furle Mont Sacré, a trois milles 
de Rogne. Une défertion & générale donna Vallarme 
"au Sénat et aux Patriciens, qui leur envoiérent des 
deputations pour les perfuader de revenir; mais inu- 
tilement, Ala fin on choifit dix des plus fages et 
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des plus moderés du Sénat, qu’on envoia au peuple 
avec, un plein pouvoir. de conclure ia paix, aux 
meilleures conditions qu'ils pourroient. Menénius 
Agrippa, qui portoit la parole, termina fon difcours 
au peuple pax un apologue qui les frappa extreme- 
ment. ‘‘ Autrefois, dit-il, les membres du corps 
** humain, indignés de ce qu’ils travailloient tous 
“* pour l’eftomach, pendant que lui oifif et pareffeux 
* jouiffoit tranquillement des plaifirs, qu’on lui pré- 
** paroit, convinrent de ne plus rien faire, mais 
** voulant dompter ainfi leftomach, par la famine, 
*€ tous les membres ct tout le corps tombérent dans 
** une foibleffe, et une inanition extréme.” I] com- 
paroit ainfi cette divifien inteftine des parties du 
corps, avec la divifion qui séparoit le peuple d’avec 
le Sénat. Cette application plit tant au peuple que 
la paix fut conclue a certaines conditions, dont ‘ia 
principale étoit, que le peuple choifiroit, parmi eux, 
cinq nouveaux magiftrats, qui furent appellés Tri- 
buns du peuple. IIs étoient élus tous les ans, et rien 
ne pouvoit {2 faire fans leur confentement. 1 !’on 
propofoit quelque loi, et que Jes Tribuns du Peuple 
sy oppofaffent, la loi ne pouvoit paffer ; ils n’étoient 
pas méme obligés d’alléguer de raifon pour leur oppo- 
fition, i] fuffifoit qu’ils diffent fimplement, Veto, qui 
véut dire, je défends. Remarquez bien cette époque 
intéreffante de 'hiftoire Romaine, el ce changement 
confidérable dans la forme du gouvernement, ui af- 
fura au peuple, pendant quelques Siécles, leurs droits 
et leurs priviléges, que les Grands font toujours trop 
portés a envahir injuftement. Ce.changement arriva 
Yan 
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I’'an de Rome 261, c’eft a dire, vingt et un an apres 
le banniffement des Rois, et l'établiffement des Con- 
fuls. 

Outre les Tribuns, le peuple obtint auffi deux 
nouveaux Magiftrats annuels appellés les Ediles du 
peuple, qui €toient foumis aux Tribuns du peuple, 
faifoient éxécuter leurs ogdres, rendoient la juttice 
fous eux, veilloient 4 l’entretien des, temples et des 
batimens publics, ct prenoient foin des vivres. 

Remarquez quels étoient les principaux Magiftrats 
de Rome. Premiérement c’étoient les deux Confuls, 
qui étoient annuels, et qui avoient entre eux le pou- 
voir des Rois. Aprés cela, dans les grands befoins, 
on créa la charge ,de Dictateur, qui ne duroit ordi- 
nairement que fix mois, mais qui étoit revétue d'un 
pouvoir abfolu. 

Les Tribuns du Peuple étoient des Magiftrats an- 
nuels, qui veilloient aux intéréts du peuple et les 
protégeoient contre les injuftices des Patriciens. Pour. 
les Ediles, je viens de décrire leurs fonctions. 

Quelques années aprés on créa encoré Yeux nou- 
veaux Magiftrats, qui s’appelloient les Cenfeur+. Ils 
étoient d’abord pour cing ans; mais ils furent bien- 
tot reduits 4 un anet demi, IIs avoient un trés 
grand pouvoir; ils faifoient le dénombrement du 
peuple, ils impofoient les taxes, ils avoient foin des 
‘meeurs, et pouvoient chaffer du Sénat, ceux qu’ils 
en jugeoient indignes; ils pouvoient aufli dégrader 
jes Chevaliers Romains, en leur étant leur.cheval. 

Pas fort long tems aprés, on créa encore deux 
autres nouveaux Magiftrats, appelés les Préteurs ; 

Ga qui 
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qui étoient les principaux Officiers de la juftice, et. 
jugeoient tous les procés. Voici dunc les grands 
Magiftrats de la République Romaine, felon Yordre 
de leur établiffement. 
| Les Confuls. 
Le Didtateur. 
Les Tribuns du Peuple. 
Les Fdiles. 
Les Cenfeurs. 
Le Préteurs. 





TRANSLATION. 


Tue Patricians, however, treated the People un- 
generoufly, and abufed the power which their rank 
and riches gave them. They threw into prifon fich 
of the Plebeians as owed them money, and loaded 
them with irons. Thefe harfh meafures caufed fo 
great a difcontent, that the people in a budy aban- 
done Rome, and retired. to a rifing ground, three 
miles diftant from the city, called Moxs Sacer. Such 
a general defection alarmed the Senate and Patri- 
cians ; who fent a deputation to perfuade them to re- 
turn, but tono purpofe. At length fome of the 
wifeft and moft moderate of the Senators were fent 
on that bufinefs, with full powers to conclude a 
peace on the beft conditions they could obtain. 
“Agrippa, who fpoke-in behalf of the Senate, finithed 
his difcourfe with a fable, which made great imprtef- 
fion on the minds of the people. Formerly,” {aid 
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he, ‘© the members of the human body, enraged ‘that 
** they fhould labour for the ftomach, while that, 
“* remaining idle and indolent, quietly enjoyed thofe 
‘* pleafures which were prepared for it, agreed to do 
‘* nothing: but, intending to reduce the ftomach by 
*¢ famine, they found that all the members grew 
** weak, and the whole body fell into an extreme 
** Inanition.” . 
Thus he compared this inteftine divifion of the 
parts of the human body, with® the divifion that fe- 
parated the People from the Senate. This applica- 
tion pleafed them fo much, that a reconciliation was 
effected on certain conditions; the principal of which 
was, that the people fhould choofe among themfelves 
five new Magiftrates, who were called Dribunes of the 
‘People. They were chofen every year, and nothing 
could be done without their confent. If a motion 
was made for preferring any law, and the Tribunes 
of the People oppofed it, the law could not pats; 
and they were not even obliged to alledge any reafon 
for their oppofition ; their merely prenotncing Veto 
was enough, which fignifies I forbid. 'Také proper 
notice of this interefting epocha of the Roman Hif- 
tory, this important alteration in the form of govern- 
ment, that fecured, for fome ages, the rights and 
privileges of the people, which the Great are but 
too apt to infringe. This alteration happened in the 
year ‘of Rome 261, twenty-one years-after. the ex- 
pulfion of Kings, and the eftablifhment of Confuls. 
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Befides the Tribunes, the People obtained two 
other new. annual magiftrates, called. Ediles, who 
were fubject to the authority of the Tribunes, ad- 
miniftered juftice under them, took care of the 
building and reparation of temples, and other pub- 
lic ftructures, and infpected provifions of all kinds. 

Remember who were the principal Magiftrates of 
Rome. Firft, the Confuls, whofe office was annual, 
and who, between them, had the power of Kings; 
next, the Dictator, created on extraordinary emer- 
gencies, and whofe office ufually Jafted but fix 
months. 

The Tribunes of the People were annual Magif- 
trates, who acted as guardians of the rights of the 
Commons, and protected them from the opprefion - 
of the Patricians. With regard to the Edile:, I 
have already mentioned their functions. 

Some years after, two other new Magiftrates were 
created, called Cenfors. This office, at firft, was 
to continue five years; but it was foon confined to 
a year and a‘haif. The authority of the Cenfors 
was very great; their duty was the furvey of the 
people, the laying on of taxes, and thé cenfure of 
manners. ‘They were empowered to expel any per- 
fon from the Senate whom they deemed unworthy of 
that Affembly; and degrade a Roman knight, by 
depriving him of his horfe. 

Not very long after, two Pretors were inftizuted. 
Thefe Magiftrates were the chief officers of juftice, 
and decided all law-fuits, Here you have a lift of 

the 
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the great Magiftrates of the Roman Commonwealth, 
according to their order and inftitution. 

The Confuls. 

The Dictator. 

The Tribunes of the People. 
The Ediles. 

The Cenfors. 

The Preetors.’ 








LETTER XXII. 


Lian 300 de Rome, les Romains n’avoient pas 
encore de loix fixes et certaines, de forte que les 
Confuls et les Sénateurs, qu’ils commiettoient pour 
juger, étoient les Arbitres abfolus du fort des ci- 
toiens, Le peuple voulfit, donc, qu’au lieu de ces 
jugemens arbitraires, on établit des loix qui ferviffent 
de regles fures, tant 4 Yégard du gouvernement et 
des affaires publiques, que par rapport aux différehs* 
entre les particuliers. Sur quoi, le Sénat ordonna 
qu’on enverroit des Ambaffadeurs 4 Athenes, en 
Grece, pour étudier les loix de ce pais, et en rap~ 
porter celles qu’ils jugeraient les plus convenables a 
la Republique. Ces Ambafladeurs ¢tant de retour, 
on eldt dix perfonnes (qui furent appellées les Decem- 
virs) pour établir ces nouvelles loix.. On leur don- 
na un pouvoir abfolu pour un an, et pendant ce tems 
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ja, il n’y avoit point d’autre Magiftrat 4 Rome. Les 
Décemvirs firent graver leurs loix fur des tables 
dairain pofées dans lendroit ‘Je plus apparent de la 
place publique; et ces loix furent toujours aprés ap- 
pellées les Loix des Dix "Tables *. Mais lorfque le 
terme du gouvernement des Décemvirs fut expiré, 
ils ne voulurent point fe démettre de leur pouvoir, 
mais fe rendirent.par force les Tyrans de la Répub-~ 
lique; ce qui caufa de grands tumultes, A la fin ils 
furent obligés de cédet, et Rome reprit fon ancienne 
ferme de gouvernement. 

Lrannée 365 de Rome, les Gaulois (c’eft a dire 
les Francois) entrérent en Italic, et marchérent vers 
Rome, avec une armée de plus de foixante mille 
hommes. Les Romains envoiérent a leur rencontre 
une armée, levée ala hate, de quarante mille hommes. 
On fe battit, et les Romains furent enticrement dé- 
faits. A cette trifte nouvelle, tous ceux qui étoient 
reftés 2 Rome, fe retirérent dans le Capitole, qui 
étoit la Citadelle, et s’y fortifiérent aufli bien que le 
tems le permettoit. ‘Trois jours aprés, Brennus, le 
Général des Gaulois, s'avanga jufqu’a Rome avec 
foh armée, et trouvant la ville abandonnée, et fans 
défenfe, il affiegea la citadelle, qui fe defendit avec 
une bravoure incroiable. Une nuit que les Gaulois 
vouloient la. prendre par furprife, et qu’ils étoient 
montés jufques aux portes, fans qu’on s’en appergut ; 
‘M. Manlius, -eveillé par les cris et battement d'ailes 


* Plus communément. nommeées les Loix des Douze Tables, 
parce que depuis.il y en eut deux d'ajoutées aux dix premiéres. 
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des oyes, donna Vallarme, et fauva la citadelle. 
Bientét aprés, Camille, un illuftre Romain, qui avoit 

été banni de Ronie, aiant appris le danger auquel fa 
Patrie fe trouvoit expofée, furvint avec ce qu'il put 

trouver de troupes dans les pais voifins, défit entiére- 

ment les Gaulois, Yet fauva Ronie. Admirez ce 

bet exemple de grandeur d’4me! Camille, banni 

‘injuftement de Rome, oublie Vinjure qu’on lui a 

faite; fon amour pour fa Patrie l’emporte fur le defir 

de fe venger, et il vient fafiver ceux qui avoient 

voulu le perdre. 


TRANSLATION., 


In the year of the city 300, the Romans had ‘no 
written or fixed ftatutes, infomuch that the Confuls 
and Senators, who were appointed Judges, were abs 
folute Arbiters of the fate of the citizens. The 
people therefore demanded, that, infead of fuch . 
arbitrary decifions, certain ftated laws fhould be 
enacted, as directions for the adminiftration of pub-: 
lic affairs, and alfo with regard to private litigations. 
Whereupon the Senators fent Embaffadors to Athens. 
in Greece, to ftudy the laws of that country,.andto. 
collect fuch as they fhowld find moft fuitable-to the. 
Republic. When the Embaffadors returned, ten’: 
perfons (who were ftyled Decemviri) were elected 
for the inftitution of thefe new laws. ‘They were 
invefted with abfolute power for-a whole year; du= 
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ring which time all other Magiftracies were fufpend- 
ed. The Decemviri caufed their laws to be engraven 
on brazen tables; which were ever after called the 
Laws of the Ten Tables*. Thefe were placed in 
the moft confpicuous part of the principal {quare in 
the city. When the time of the Decemviri was ex- 
pired, they refufed to lay down their power; but 
maintained it by-force, and became the tyrants of 
the Republic. This caufed great tumults; how- 
ever, they were at lenfth conftrained to yield; and 
Rome returned to its antient form of government. 
About the year of Rome 365, the Gauls (that is 
to fay, the French) entered Italy, and marched to- 
wards Rome with an army of above’ fixty thoafand 
men. The Romans levied in hafte an army of forty 
thoufand men, and fent it to encounter them. he 
two armies came to an engagement, in which the 
Romans reecived a total defeat. On the arrival of 
this bad news, all who had remained at Rome fled 
into the Capitol, or Citadel, and there fortified them- 
felves, as well as the fhortnefs of the time would per- 
mit. Three days after, Brennus, General of the 
‘Gauls, advanced to Rome with his army, and found 
the city abandoned ; whereupon he laid fiege to the 
Capitol, which was defended with incredible bravery. 
One night, when the Gauls determined to furprife the 
Capitol, and had climbed up to the very ramparts, 
awithout being’ perceived, M. Manlius, awakened by 


* More ‘generally called the Laws of the Twelve Tables, Two 
having ‘been added fince to the original Ten, 
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the cackling of geefe, alarmed the garrifon, and 
faved the Capitol. At the fame time Camillus, an 
Hluftrious Roman, who fome time before had been ba- 
nifhed from the city, having had information of the 
danger to which his.country was expofed, came upon 
the Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he could 
mufter up about the country, and gave them a total 
overthrow. Admire, in Camillus, this fine example, 
this greatnefs of foul; he, who having been unjuftly 
banifhed, forgetful of the. wsongs he had received, 
and aétuated by the love of his country, more than 
the defire of revenge, comes to fave thole who had 
fought his ruin. 








LETTER XXIII. 


A Bath, ce 28™ Mars, 1739. 
Mon cHer ENFant, 


"AI regu une lettre de Monfieur Maittaire, dans. 
laquelle il me dit beaucoup de bien de vous, et m’af- 
fure que vous apprenez bien ; fur quoi j'ai d’abord 
acheté quelque chofe de fort joli pour vous apporter: 
Wici. Voiez un peu fi vous n’avez pas fujet d’aimer 
Mortfiewr Maittaire, et de faire tout ce que vous 
pouvez, & fin qu'il foit content de vous. Ii me dit 
que vous allez a prefent recommencer ce que vons 
avez déja appris; il faut -y bien faire attention, an. 
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moins, et ne pas répéter comme un perroquet, fans 
favoir ce’ que cela veut dire. 

-+Je vous ai dit dans ma derniere, que pour étre 
parfaitement honnéte homme, il ne fuffifoit pas fim- 
plement d’étre jutte; mais que la générofité, et la 
grandeur d’ame, alloient bien plus loin. Vous-le 
comprendrez mieux, peut-étre, par des exemplcs: 
en Voici. 

Alexandre le Grand, Roi de Macédoine, aiant 
vaincu Darius Roi de Ferfe, prit un nombre infini de 
prifonniers, et entre autres la femme ct la mere de 
Darius; or felon les droits de la guerre il auroit pu 
avec juftice en faire fes efclaves; mais il avoit trop 
de grandeur dane pour abufer de fw victoire. TI les 
traita toujours.en Reines, et leur témoigna les mémes 
égards, ct le méme refpect, que sil eut été leur fu- 
jet. Ce que Dartus ajant entendu, dit qu’ Alexandre 
meéritoit fa yietoire, et qu il étoit fenl digne de reg- 
ner A fa place. Remarquez par ]a comment des en- 
nemis mémes font forcés de donner des louanges a la 
vertu ct 4 la ‘grandeur dame. | 

| Jules Cefar, auffi, le premier Empereur Romain, 
avoit de Phumanité et de la grandeur d’ame: car 
aprés avoir vaincu le Grand Pompée,, a Ia bataille de 
Pharfale, il pardonna a ceux, que felon les loix de la 
guerre il auroit pu faire mourir: et non feclement 
leur Gonna la vie, mais i} leur rendit leurs biens et 
Jeurs honneurs. Sur quoi, Ciceron, dans une de fes 
Harangues, lui dit ce beau mot; Nihil enim potef 
Fortuna tua majus, quem ut poffis, aut Natura tua me- 
Fes, quam ut velis, confervare quamplurjmos : ce qui 
veut 
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veut dire; ‘* Votre fortune ne pouvoit ricn faire de 
*¢ plus grand, pour vous, que de vous donner le 
“© pouvoir de fauver tant de gens; et la nature ne 
‘* pouvoit rien fuire de meilleur, pour vous, que de 
“* yous en donner la volonté.” Yous voiez encore 
par 1a, la gloire, et les éloges, qu’on gagne a faire 
du bien: outre le platfir qu’on reffent en {oi-méme, 
et qui furpaffe tous les autres plaifirs. 

Adieu! Je finirai cette lettre comme Ciceron fi- 
nifloit fouvent les fiennes; Fybeo te bene valere: cett 
i dire, je vous ordonne de vouc bien porter. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, March the 28th, 1739. 
My pear Curnp, 


I HAVE received a letter from Mr. Maitiaire, in 
which he gives a very good account of You; and af- 
fures me, that you improve in learning; upon which 
T immediately bouglit fomething very pretty,’ to: 
bring you from hence. Confider now, whether you 
ought not to love Mr. Maittaire, and to do every 
thing in your power to pleafe him. He tells me, 
you are going to begin again what you have already 
leartied ; you ought to be very attentive, and: not 
repeat your leffons like a parrot, without pads 


what they mean. 
. Th 
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In.my laft I told you, that, in order to be a per- 
fectly ‘virtuous man, juftice was not fufficient; for, 
that generofity and greatnefs of foul implied much 
more. You will underftarid this better by examples; 
here are fome. 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, having 
conquered Darius, King of Perfia, took an infinite 
number of prifoners; and, among others, the wife 
and mother of Darius. Now, according to the laws 
of war, he might with juftice have made flaves of 
them: but he had too much greatneis of foul to make 
a bad ufe of his vitory: he therefore treated them 
as Queens, and fhowed them the fame attentions and 
re(pect as if he had been their fubjeé&t; which Da- 
rius hearing, faid, that Alexander deferved to be 
victorious, and wasalone worthy to reign in his ftead. 
Obferve by this, how virtue and greatnefs of foul 
compel even enemies to beftow praifes. 

- ‘Julius Ceefar too, the firft Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, was in an eminent degree pofletled of humani- 
ty, and thist greatnefs of foul. After having van- 
quifhed Pompey the Great at the battle of Pharfalia, 
-he-pardoned thofe whom, according to the laws of 
war, he might have put to death; and not only gave 
them their lives, but alfo reftored them their for- 
tues and their honours. Upon which Cicero, in 
one of his Orations, makes this beautiful remark, 
{peaking to Julius Ceefar: Nibil enim poteft Fortuna 
baa. Majas, quam ut poffis, aut Nature tua melius, 
quam ut.velis, confervare guamplurimos : which means, 
se vo could not do more for you, than give you 
** the 
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** the power of faving fo many people; nor. Nature: 
** ferve you better, than in giving you the will to. 
*¢ do it.” You fee by that, what glory and praife 
are gained by doing good ; béfides the pleafure which 
is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. . 

Adieu! I hall conclude this letter, as Cicero often 
does his; Fubeo te bene valere: that is to fay, 1 order 
you to be in good health. 








LETTER XXIV. 


A Bath, ce 2d d’Avril, 1739. 


Mon cuer Enrant, 


"AT regu votre lettre, dont je fuis trés content; 
elle €toit fort bien ecrite, quoique fans lignes. 
De la maniere que vous apprenez, vous en faurez 
plus bientét, que bien des gargons qui oAt deux ou 
trois ans plus que vous; par-la vous ferez fort eftimé 
par les honnétes gens, et vous‘en aurez beaucoup'de 
gloire. ; 

Pourfuivons a cette heure le caractere d’un honnéte 
homme. II n’y a rien de plus effentiel 4 un honnéte 
homme, gue de dire touiours la vérité, et de tenir 
toujours fcrupuleufement fa parole. Comme deT’au* 
tre coté, il n’y a rien de plus infame, ni de plus 
défhonorant, que le menfonge, et de manquer'a f@ 
parole. . 

Dans 
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Dans la guerre que les Romains.eurent avec. les 
Carthaginois, Attilius Regulus, le Général des Ro- 
tains, fut vaincu, et pris par les Carthaginois ; mais, 
nonobftant la victoire, les Carthaginois fouhaitoient 
‘de faire la paix avec les Romains: Pour y parvenir, 
ils permirent 4 Regulus d’aller 4 Rome, a condition 
qu'il donnat fa parole de revenir, ne doutant pas 
qu'il ne perfuaderoit aux Romains de faire Ja paix, 
pour obtenir fa liberté. Mais étant arrivé & Rome, 
ce généreux Romain ne vouloit pas obtenir fa liberté 
aux depens de fa patrie; et bien loin de perfuader les 
Romains a faire la paix, il leur dit, qu'ils devoient 
continuer la guerre, car que les Carthaginois n'étoient 
pas en état de la foutenir. Aprés cela il fe difpofa a 
s’en retourner a Carthage, felon lasparole qu'il avoit 
donné. Les Romains, et furtout fes parens et fes 
amis, lui confeilloient de ne pas retourner, porceque 
les Carthaginouis, qui étoient cruels, le feroient fure- 
ment mourir: mais il aima micux aller a une mort 


certaine, que de vivre infame, en manquant a fa pa- 
role, Il revint donc a Carthage, ou on le fit mourir, 
en le mettant dans un grand tonneau, rempli de 
clous. Cette mort 1a vaut bien mieux qu’une vie 
achetée au prix du menfonge et de Pinfamie. 

. Un honnéte homme encore fe confidere comme 
intéreffé dans le bien de tous les hommes en général. 
Terence fait dire 2 un honnéte homme, dans une de 
tes. ae Homo fum, nibil bumani a me glienum 
puto... Ce qui veut dire, jé fuis homme moi-méme, 
‘et-comme tel, je prends part a tout ce qui touche les 
hommes. Et il me femble qu’il eft impoffible de 


voir 
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voir qui que ce foit malheureux, fans en étre touch, 
et fans tacher de la foulager; comme d'un autre coté 
on fent du plaifir a voir les gens heureux et contents’; 
car il u’y a que les Ames du monde les plus baffes qui 
foient capables d’envier le bonheur, ow de fe rejouir 
du.malheur d’autrui. Adieu! Ayez ‘foin de vous 
diftinguer, autant par les vertus de ]'’4me, que par les 
avantages de lefprit. 


TRANSLATION. 


My pear Cup, Bath, April the 2d, 1739. 


t RECEIVED! your letter, with which I am ex- 
tremely pleafed ; it is very well written, though with- 
out lines. In the manner that you improve, you 
foon will know more than many boys that are two 
or three years older than yourielf: by that means you 
will acquire great reputation, and be clerare by 
people of merit. 

At prefent, let us continue to define the character 
of aman of probity. To fuch a one nothing is more 
effential than always to fpeak truth, and to be ftridtly 
obfervant of his promife. On the other hand, no-~ 
thing is more infamous and difhonourable than to 
tel] lies, and break our word. 

During a war between the Romans.and the Car- 
thaginians, Attilius Regulus, the Roman General, 
was defeated, and taken prifoner by the Carthagi- 
nians. Notwitl: fianding their victory, they 

Vou. I H defi 
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défirous of making peace with the Romans. In or- 
‘der to obtain it, they permitted Regulus to go to 
Rome, on condition that he pledged his word to 
return to Carthage; not doubting that, to obtain his 
liberty, he would perfuade the Romans to make 
peace. But that generous Roman fcorned even li- 
herty, when purchafed to the detriment of his coun- 
try. So that, far from perfuading the Romans to 
make peace, he told them they ought to continue 
the war, for the Carthaginians were not in a fitua- 
tion to fupport it. After this, he prepared to re- 
turn to Carthage, according to the promife he had 
made. The Romans, particularly his relations and 
friends, advifed him not to return; becanfe the 
Carthaginians, who were cruel, would moft certainly 
put him to death. But rather than live with infamy, 
by breaking his word, he preferred going to certain 
deftruction ; and returned to Carthage, where they 
put him to death, by throwing him into a tub filled 
with fpikes. Such a death is far preferable to life 
purchafed by lies and infamy. 

A man of probity and honour confiders himfelf as 
intérefted in the welfare of all mankind. To fuch 
a character it is that Terence, in one of his Comedies, 
attributes the faying, Homo fum, nibil humani a me 
alienum puto; which means, I am aman mayfelf, and, 
as fuch, interefted in whatever concerns man. In- 
deed, I am of opinion, that it is impoffible te fee 
‘any one unhappy, without feelitg for that perfon, 
arid endeavouring to help him. As, on the other 
hand, one is pleafed to fee people contented and 


happy; 
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happy; none but the moft depraved fouls can envy 
other people’s happinefs, or can rejoice at their mif- 
fortunes. Adieu! ‘Take care to be equally diftin-” 
guifhed by the virtues of the heart, as by the ad- 
vantages of the mind. 


LETTER °XXV. 


My Dear Boy, Bath, April the 16th, 1739. 


1 RECEIVED, your letter, and if you go on to 
learn at this rave, You will foon puzzle me, in Greek 
efpecially ; however, I fhall not be forry to be out- 
done by you, and the fooner you are too hard for 
me the better. Ithink, for the future, I thall call 
you little Polyglort, which is originally a Greek word, 
that fignifies many tongues, or many languages. . 
Mr. Maittaire writes me word, that heeimtends to 
bring you acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Terence, 
and Martial, who are the moft famous Latin Poets ;, 
therefore I think it may now be neceffary to inform 
you a little what poetry is, and the difference be- 
tween poetry and profe. Profe, you know already,.. 
is the language of common converfation, it is what . 
you, and every body fpeaks and writes. It requires 
no rhymes, nor no certain number of feet or fylla- 
bles, But poetry is a more noble and fublime way. 
of exprefling one’s thoughts. For example, in profe, 
H 2 you 
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you would fay very properly, ‘‘ it is twelve of the 
** clock at noon,” to mark the middle of the day 3 
but this would be too plain and flat ih poetry: and 
yiou would rather fay, ‘ the Chariot of the Sun had 
** already finifh’d half its courfe.” In profe you 
would fay, ‘* the beginning of the morning, or the 
“© break of day ;” but that would not do in verfe; 
‘and you muft rather fay, ‘* Aurora {pread her rofy 
© mantle.” Aurora, you know, is the Goddefs of 
the morning, This fs what is called poetical diction. 
Tatin and Greek verfes have no rhymes, but confift 
of a certain number of feet and fyllables. The hex- 
ameter verfes have fix feet; the pentameter have five 
feet. All French verfes whatfoe.er have rhymes. 
But Englith verfes, fome have rhymes, aad fome 
have none; thofe that have no rhymes are called 
blank verfes; but though they have no rhymes, they 
have the fame number of feet or fyllables that verfes 
in rhyme have, All our beft Englith Tragedies are 
writ in blank verfe, of five feet, or ten fyllables, 
for a foot in Englith verfe is two fyllables. For ex- 
ample, the famous Tragedy. of Cato begins thus: 
The dawn is overcaft, the morning low’rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 

Here you fee each of thefe verfes have five feet, or 
ren fyllables, though they have norhymes. Englith 
verfes of five feet are called long verfe, or heroic 
verfe, becaufe heroic poems are writ in that verfe. 
As Homer's Ilias in Greek, and: Virgil’s AEneis in 
Latin, are both written in long hexameter verfes. 

: | Here 
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Ifere is enough of poetry for this time, if you will. 
bur rememiber it; we will have fome more of it here- 
after.. I fhall fee you next week in London, where 
I have very pretty things to give you, becaufe I am 
fare you will deferve them. Adieu. 


re a ate ete ee 





LETTER XXVL 


A Ifleworth, ce 8°"° Juillet. 


Je crains, mOlxcher enfant, que vous ne trouviez 
més lettres trop férieufes, car je fais que vous aimez 
a hadiner, et, ma foi, vous avez raifon: jc laime 
auffi, et nous badinerons fouvent enfemble. Quelque- 
fois, 4 Ja vérité, il faut penfer férieufement ; mais,, 
pour lordinaire, il faut étre pai et enjouc. Et je ne 
voudrois nullement qu’un gaillard comme vous fit 
le philofophe. Il faut bien apprendre, pendant 
qu’on apprend; et aprés cela, il faut bien fe di- 
vertir. 

Je vous ai parlé dans ma derniere de la politeffe 
des honnétes gens, c’eft-d-dire, la politeffe des gens 
de cour, et du beau monde, qui eft naturelle et ai- 
fée ;, et il faut bien la diftinguer de la politeffe des 
bourgeois, ou des campagnards, qui eft trés-génante 
et incommrode. Ces gens-la font tout pleins de fa- 
gons, et vous accablent a force de complimens. 
Par exemple, fi vous dinez chez un bourgeois, au 
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Heu de vous offrir honnétement de vous fervir, ‘i 
vous préffe de manger et de boire, malgré vous, 
entaffe des monceaux fur votre affictte, et vous fait 
crever, pour vous témoigner que vous étes le bicn- 
venu chez lui Un campagnard vous étouffe en 
vous embraflant, et vous jette a terre, pour vous 
faire paffer Je premier. Mais un homme qui fait 
bicn vivre, témoigne en. toutes fes manieres un 
défir de vous plaire, fans pourtant vous incommoder 
par fes attentions. Au refte, il y a trés-peu d’An- 
glois, qui fachent bien vivre; car, ou ils font niais, 
ou ils font effrontés; au eu que prefque tous les 
Frangois ont les manieres aifées et polies. Et comme 
vous étes un petit Frangois de la giéilleure moitié, 
j'efpere que vous ferez du moins & moitié poli;‘et 
vous en ferez plus diftingué, dans un pays ou la po- 
liteffe n’eft pas fort commune. Adieu. 

Je vous ai dit, que s'il y a quelqués mots dans 
mes lettres que vous n’entendez pas, de prier votre 
Maman de vous les exphiquer. 





TRANSLATION. 


TIfleworth, July the 8th. 


T AM afraid, my dear child, that you think my 
letters too gtave, for I know you love to joke, and 
in that you ‘are nght; I too like chearfulnefs, and 
we fhall often joke together. Sometimes, however, 
we mutt think ferioufly ; but in general one ought 
to Le gay and lively... I would not with fuch a jolly 

. fellow 
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fellow as you fhould fet up for a philofopher. When 
one is learning, one ought to apply ; afterwards one 
fhould play and divert one’s felf. 

In my laft to you I wrote concerning the politenefs 
ef people of fafhion, fuch as are ufed to courts, the 
elegant part of mankind. Their politenefs is eafy 

and natural;-and you mutt diftinguith it from the ci- 
yilities of inferior people, and of ruftics, which are 
always conftraining and troublefome. Thofe fort of 
people are full of ceremony, and overwhelm us with 
compliments. 
For example, if you dine with a perfon in an or- 
dinary {phere of life, inftead of civilly offering to 
help you, he wel} prefs you to eat and drink whether 
you will or not, will heap things on your plate; and, 
to prove that you are welcome, he crams you till 
you are ready to burft. 

A country fquire ftifles you with hearty embraces, 
and, endeavouring to make you go before, throws you 
down. But a well-bred man fhows a conttant defire 
of pleafing, and takes care that his attertttons for you 
be not troublefome. Few Englifh are thoroughly 
polite; either they are fhamefaced or impudént; 
whereas moft French people are eafy and polite in. 
their manners. And, as by the better half you are a 
litle Frenchman, fo I hope that you will at lea be 
half polite. You will be the more diftinguifhed in a 
country where, politenefs is not very common. 

I have already mentioned to you, that, if there 
fhould be any words in my letters which you do.not 
underftand, you, are to defire your Mamma to ex- 
plain them. | . 
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LETTER XXVQ. 


Dear Boy, . Tunbridge, July the rsth, 1739. . 


T THANK you for your concern about my health ; 
which I would have given you an account of fooner, 
but that writing does not agree with thefe waters. 
Tam better fince ] have been here; and fhall there- 
fore ftay a month longer. 

Signor Zamboni compliments me, through you, 
much more than I deferve; but pray do you take 
care to deferve what he fays of you x@nd remembers, 
that praife, when it is not deferved, is the fevereft 
fatire and abufe; and the moft effe@tual way of ex- 
pofing people’s vices and follies. This isa figure of 
fpeech, called Irony, which is faying directly the 
contrary of what you mean; but yet it is not a lie, 
becaufe you plainly fhew that you mean directly the 
contrary of What you fay; fo that you deceive no- 
body. For example; if one were to compliment a 
sfotorious knave for his fingular honefty and probity, 
and an eminent fool for his wit and parts, the irony 
is plain; and every body would difcover the fatire. 
Or, fuppofe that F were to commend you for your 
great attention to your book, and for your retaining 
and remembering what you have once learned; would 
_ not you plainly perceive the trony,.and fee that I 
Jaughed at you? Therefore, whenever you are com- 
mended for any thing, confider fairly with yourfelf, 

whether 
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whether you deferve it or not; and, if youdo not dé 
ferve it, remember that you are only abufed and 
laughed at; and endeavour to deferve better for the 
future, and to prevent the irony. . 
Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire, and re- 
turn him my thanks for his letter. He tells me, thar 
you are again to go over your Latin and Greek Gram- 
mar; fo that, when I return, I expect to find you 
very perfect init; but, if 1do not, I fhall compliment 
you upon your application and*memory. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 


A Vfleworth, ce 22'™* Juillet. 
Mon cHer Enrvanr, 


Nous commencerons a cette heure, {? vous vou- 
lez, a parler un peu de la Géographie, et 4 vous en 
donner une idée générale. Ceft une fcience fort 
utile et néceffaire, parcequ’elle vous enfeigne la fitu- 
ation des villes et des pays, dont vous entendez par- 
ler 4 tous momens, et qu'il ne faut nullement igno- 
rer. Vous favez déja que le monde eft partagé en 
quatre parties, c’eft-a-dire, ]'liurope, l’Afie, l'Afrique, 
et ’Amérique. Nous commencerons par l'Europe, 
A canfe qu'elle contient les pays et Jes royaumes dont. 
id eft le plus fouvent queftion: comme la Suéde, le 

Dannemark, 
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Dannemark, et la Ruffie, qui font au Nord, ou au 
Septentrion, c’eft la méme chofe ; 'Efpagne, le Por- 
tugal, Italie, et la Turquie en Eurcpe, qui font vers 
Ie Sud, ou Je Midy: et l’Angleterre, la France, YAl- 
lemagne, et les Provinces Unies, qui font au milieu. 
‘Tout ceci fert 4 vous cultiver, et 4 vous former l’efprit. 
Mais la principale affaire, c’eft de vous former le 
coeur, c’eft-a-dire, de vous rendre honnéte homme, 
et de vous donner de lhorreur pour injuftice, le 
menfonge, l’orgueil,*et l’avarice. Car un homme 
qui a tout l'efprit, et tout Ie favoir du monde, s‘il 
eft menteur, cruel, orgueilleux, et avage, ‘era hai et 
détefté de tout le genre humain, et on ]'évitera comme 
une béte féroce. A propos d’avarice; j'ai lu hier une 
jolie hiftoire fur ce fujet, dans les Métamorphofes 
@Ovide. Ceft d’un roi qui s’appelloit .Midas, qui 
avoit demandé au Dieu Bacchus, que tout ce qu'il 
toucheroit pit devenir or. Bacchus lui accorda fa 
demande; et, en effet, tout ce qu'il toucha fe changea 
immédiatement en or. Voila Midas, qui d’abord eft 
charmé de fes richeffes, mais qui cut bientét fujet de 
sen répentir, car il en penfa mourir de faim; parce- 
que quand il vouloit manger ou boire, tout fe changeoit 
d@abord en or. Alors il vit bien Ja folie de fon ava- 
ricé, et pria Bacchus de reprendre le préfent funefte 
qu il aveit tant fouhaité; ce qu'il eut la bonté de 
faire ; et Midas mangea et bit comme auparavant. 
Le morale de cette fable eft, que les gens avares ne 
-forigent qu’a amaffer des richeffes, pour ne pas s’en 
Mervir; qu’ils fe refufent méme fouvent le néceffaire, 
et qu’ils meurent de faim, au milieu de leur or, et 
de 
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de leurs richeffes. Vous trouverez cette hiftoire au 


comiflencement de l’onzigme livre des Métamor- 
phofes. Adieu, mon cher gargon. 


TRANSLATION. 


My pear Cuitp, IMeworth, July the aad. 


WE Mall now, if you pleafe, enter upon the fub- 
ject of Geography, and give you a general idea of 
that fcience, which is extremely ufeful and neceflary, 
as it teaches us the fituation of towns and countries, ' 
which are continually mentioned, and of which we 
muft by no means be ignorant. You already know 
that the world is divided into four parts, which are 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. We will be- 
gin with Europe, becaufe it contains the countries 
and kingdoms moft frequently fpoken of: fuch are 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruflia, towards the Nortl;: 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Turkey imurope, to 
the South: and in the middle, England, France, 
Germany, and the United Provinces. 

The knowledge of thefe things tends to cultivate, 
and to form your mind ; but the moft important bu- 
finefs is to form your heart, that is, to make you an 
honeft man. As fuch, you will abhor injuttice, lies, 
ptide, and avarice. Ifa perfon, though poffeffed of 
the fineft underftanding: and greateft knowledge, 
fhould be a liar, cruel, proud, and covetous, he 
will be hated and detefted by i human creature,’ 

and 
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and fhunned like a wild beaft. With refpeé to cos 
vetoufnefs, I yeftcrday read in Ovid’s Metamorffhofes 
a pretty ftory on that fubject. 

A king named Midas entreated the god Bacchus 
that every thing he touched might turn to géld. 
Bacchus granted his requeft, fo that whatever he 
touched was immediately transformed into gold. At 
firft, Midas was.highly pleafed with his riches, but 
foon found caufe to repent, for he was very near dy- 
ing of hunger. When he wanted to eat or drink, 
every thing inftantly turned to gold. He then per- 
ceived the folly of being fo avaricious, and prayed 
to Bacchus to take back that gift of which he had 
‘been fo defirous. The god out of hrs goodnefs re- 
lieved him, and Midas ate and drank as before. 

The moral of this fable teaches us, that covetons 
people heap up riches without any view of making 
ufe of them. That they often refufe themfelves the 
neceffaries of life, and even die of hunger in the 
midft of their gold and riches. 

You will'find this ftory in the beginning of the 
eleventh book of Metamorphofes. 

Adieu, my dear boy. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Mon cHer Gargon, A Ifleworth, Juillet. 


Je vous ai donné dans ma derniére, un exemple 
'tiré des Métamorpliofes, des fuites funeftes de l'ava- 
rice; en voici encore un autre qui eft auffi dans les 
Métamorphofes. Creft Thiftoire Hippomenes et 
d’Atalante. Atalante étoit d’une beauté extraordi- 
naire ; par confequent elle eut plufieurs amans; mais 
comine elle fyrpaffoit tout Je monde en viteffe a la 
courfe, elle sengageaa n’€pousér que celui qui pour- 
roit la devancer 4 lacourfe. Plufieurs fe préfenterent, 
rhais elle les furmonta tous, et les fit mourit. Hip- 
pomenes, le fils du Dieu Mars, nen fut pourtant pas 
decouragé; et fe prefenta. I] courut donc avec elle, 
et elle l'auroit bien devancée, fi Venus ne lui eut don- 
née trois pommes d'or, du jardin des,Hefperides, 
qu'il jetta dans fon chemin. Auffitot la belle, eblouie 
par ces pommes d’or, s'arréta pour les ramaffer; 
moyennant quoi Hippomenes, qui courroit toujours, 
gagna la courfe. Elle fut donc obligée de l'épouter ; 
mais comme ils fe prefferent tant 4 confommer le 
marriage, qu’ils le firent dans le temple de Cybele, 
qui eft la mere de tous les Dieux ; cette Déeffe, in- 
dignée de Yafftont, changea Hippomenes en lion, et 
Atalante en lionne. Vous voyez donc comme l'amour 
de l’or caufa le malheur d'Atalante ; elle avoit refifté 
“aa 
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au merite, et & fa beauté de fes autres panans mais 
lle ne prit tenir contre Yor. 

- -Jefpére que quand vous lifez mes lettres, vous 
faites attention a Vorthographe, aufli bien qu’aux 
hiftoires; et il faut auffi remarquer la man Cpe. 
@écrire les lettres, qui doit étre aifée et naturelle; et 
pas recherchée ni guindée. Par exemple, quand 
vous enverrez un poulet, oi billet tendre, a Mis 
Pinkerton; il faut feulement fonger & ce que yous 
Iui diriez fi vous étsez avec elle, et puts l'écrire ; 
cela rend le ftile aifé et naturel; au lieu qu'il y a des 
gens qui croient que c’eft une affaire que d’écrire une 
lettre, et qui s‘imaginent, qu il faut écrire bien 
mieux qu’on ne parle, ce qui eft nullement néceffairc. 
Adieu! Vous étes un tres bon gargon, et vous ap~ 
prenez parfaitement bien. 


TRANSLATION. 


My pear Boy, Ifleworth, July. 


I N my laft I gave you an example, taken from 
Ovid's Metamorphofes, of the fatal effects of ava- 
rice, Inow fend you another, which is likewife in the 
Metamorphofes. It isthe hiftory of Hippomenes and 
Atalanta. Atalanta was a.princefs of extraordinary 
beauty, confequently fhe had many lovers; but, as 
the furpaffed every body in {wiftnefs, fhe gave out 
that the would marry no man but fuch as could out- 

3 run 
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run her. Many fuitors prefented themfelves: She. 
overcame them all, and caufed them to be put to 
death. Hippomenes, fon of Mars, was not, how- 
ever, difcouraged. He acdepted the challenge, ran 

vy her, and fhe would have furpaffed him, had 
not\Venus made him a prefent of three golden 
apples from the garden‘of the Hefperides, which he 
threw in her way. Atalanta, dazzled with the 
{plendour of the apples, {topped to gather them up; 
by which means Hippomencs, who continued run- 
ning, won the race. She, therefore, was obliged 
to accept of him for a hufband; but, eager to con« 
fummate their marriage, they lay together in the 
~tqnple of Cybele, mother of the gods. That god- 
dea, indignant at the affront, changed Hippomenes 
into a lion, and Atalanta into a lionefs. So you fee 
how the love of gold brought misfortune upon Ata- 
Jania. She, who had been infenfible to the accom- 
plifhments and beauty of her other lovers, could not’ 
withftand the temptation of gold. 

When you read my letters, I hope you pay atten- 
tion as well to the {pelling as you do to the hiftories. 
You muft likewife take notice of the manner jn. 
which they are written ; which ought to be eafy and 
natural, not ftrained and florid. For inftance, 
‘when you are about fending a billet doux, or love-. 
letter, to Mifs Pinkerton, you muft only think of 
what you would fay to her if you were both together, .- 
and then write it; that renders the ftyle eafy and 
natural; though fome people imagine the wording 
of a letter to be a great undertaking, and think 

they 
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they muft write abundantly better than they‘talk, 
which is not at all neceflary. Farewell! You are 
avery good boy, and you learn exceedingly well. | 








=z 





LETTER Xxx. 


Dear Boy, Wednefday. 


T HAVE Jately met with fome paffages which fhew 
the opinion the antients had of learning, and how 
neceflary they thought it. As I know you think « 
fo too, and are refolved to learn well, ] thought you 
would be plcafed with feeing thofe paflages, which 
J here fend you in the original Latin. — 

Paterfamilias quefivit ab Anftippo, quid com- 
modi confequuturus effet. filius fuus fi eum Iiteris 
ynftitui curaret. Si nullum alium fructum percipiet 
(refpondit.iie) hunc certé quod in theatro non fede-~ 
bit lapis fuper lapidem. Tune erant theatri fedilia 
taarmorea. Hoc refponfo innuebat vir prudens, eos 
quorum ingenium excultum non furffet, Japidum 
fimniles poffe videri. 

** A father of a family afked Ariftippus, what ad- 
* vantage his fon would reap fhould he bring him 
** np to learning? If no other advantage {an{wered 
«© Ariftippus) he will certainly have that of fitting in 
‘Stthe theatre not as a ftone upon a ftone. At that 
"time the feats in the theatre were of marble. By 

*¢ this 
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“¢ this anfwer, that judicious man hinted,“ that pers. 
*€ fons whofe underftandings were left unimproved,. 
** might be confidered as ftones.” 

Thus you fee, that Ariftippus looked upon an 
Nignprant man as litte better than the ftone he fat 
up$a. Diogenes confidered an ignorant fellow as a 
beaft, and not without reafon. 

Salfe ridebat Diogenes Sinopenfis inertiam et in- 
curiam Megarenfium, qui liberos nullis bonis artibus 
inftruebant, curam vero pecoram diligentem habe- 
bant; dicebat enim, malle fe Megareiifis alicujus effe 
arietem quam filium. 

“* Diogenes of Sinope, with a good deal of 
& humour, ufed to ridicule the indolence and neg~ 
** leét of the inLabitants of Megara, who beftowed 
** no liberal, education on their children, yet took 
‘* particular care of their cattle; for, faid he, I had 
** much rather be a ram belonging to a man of Me- 
** para than his fon,” 

Cicero, {peaking of learning, fays, that one fhould 
have it, were it only for one’s own pletfuré, inde- 
pendently of all the other advantages of it. Phe, 

Si non tantus fructus perciperetur ex liberalium 
artium ftudiis, quantum percipi conftat, fed ex his 
deleGtatio fola peteretur; tamen hac animi remiffio 
judicanda effet libero homine digniflima. Nam 
catera neque temporum omnium funt, neque ata. 
tum, neque locorum. Hec ftudia adolefcentigm 
alunt, feneétutem: oble¢tant, fecundas res ornant, 
adverfis. perfugium et folatium. preebent, delectant. 

Vou. T, I domi, 
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domi, non impediunt foris, perno@tant nobifeum, 
peregrinantur, rufticantur. 

‘© Though we did net reap fuch advantages from 
** the ftudy of letters as we manifeftly do, and that, 
“* in the acquirement of learning, pleafure only were 
* the object in purfuit; yet that recreation of mind 
** fhould be deemed very worthy of a liberal man, 
** Other amufements are not always fuitable to time 
“* and place; nor are they of all ages and conditions, 
** Thefe ftudies are rtourifhment to youth, pleafure 
“to old age, an ornament to profperity, a refuge 
“and comfort in adverfity. They divert us at 
** home, are of no hindrance abroad; they pafs the 
“night with us, accompany us when we travel, 
‘* attend upon us in our rural retreats.” 

Seneca, to fhew the advantage and. comfort of. 
learning, fays, 

. Si tempus in ftudia conferas, omne vite faftidium 
effugeris, nec noctem fieri optabis tedio lucis; ne¢ 
tibi gravis eris, nec aliis fupervacuus. 

“If you employ your time in ftudy, you will 
‘© avoid every difguft in life. You wil] not with for 
night, nor be weary of the day. You will be nei- 
**ther a burden to yourfelf, nor, unwelcome to 
“*-ethers.” 

_ Wranflate thefe Latin paflages at-your leifure; and 
remember how neceffary thefe gréat men thought 
Jearning was, both for the ufe, the ornament, and 
he ‘pleafure of life. 
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LETTER XXXL 


My pear Boy, July the 24th, 1739. 


qy WAS pleafed with your asking me, the laft time 
I faw you, why I had left off writing; for I looked 
upon it asa fign that you liked and minded my let- 
ters: if that be the cafe, you fhall hear from me 
often enough; and my letters may be of ufe if you 
will give attention to them; *otherwife it is only 
giving myfelf trouble to no purpofe ; for it fignifies 
nothing to read a thing once, if one does not mind 
and remember it. It is a fure fign of a little mind, 
te be doing one thing, and at the fame time to be 
either thinking of another, or not thinking at all. 
Ong fhould always think of what one is about: when 
one is learning, one fhould not think of play; and 
when one is at play, gne fhould not think of one’s, 
learning. Befides that, if you do not mind your 
book while you are at it, it will bea double. trouble 
to you, for you muft learn it all over again. 

One of the moft important points of life is De- 
cency; which is, to dowhat.is proper, and where it 
is proper; for many things are proper at one time, 
and in one place, that are extremely improper in 
another: for example; it is very proper and decent 
that you fhould play fome part of the day; but you 
muft feel thar it would be very improper: and inde+’ 
cent, if you were to fly your kite, or play at nine- 
pins, while you are with Mr. Maittaire, It is very: 

T2 proper’ 
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proper and decent ia dance well; but then you muft 
dance only at balls, and places of entertainment ; for 
you would be reckoned a fool, if you ‘were to dance 
at church, or at a funeral. IJ hope, by thefe exam- 
ples, you underftand the meaning of the word De- 
cency; which in French is Bienf‘ance, in Latin/De- 
corum; and in Greek, Ipemcv. Cicero ‘ays of it; Sic 
boc Decorum, quod clucet in vith, movet approbationem . 
corum quibufcum vivitur, ordine et conflanlid, et mode- 
-ratione difforum omaium aique faciorum: by which 
you fee how neceflary Decency is, to gain the ap- 
probation of mankind. And, as I am jure you de- 
fire to gain Mr, Maittaire’s approbation, without 
which you will never have mine, .] dare fay you 
will mind and give attention to whatever he fays to 
you, and behave yourfelf ferioufly and decently, 
while you are with him; afterwards play, run, and 
jump, as much as ever you pleafe, 





LETTER XXXIL 


Dear Boy, Friday. 


I WAS very glad when Mr. Maittaire told me, 
that you had more attention now, than you ufed to 
have; for it is the only way to reap any benefit by 
what you learn. Without attention, it is impoflible 
to remember ; and without remembering, ‘it is but 


time 
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timé and labour loft to learn. I hope too, that 
your attention is not only employed upon words, 
‘but upon the fenfe and meaning of thofe words ; 
that is, that when you read, or get any thing by 
heart, you obferve the thoughts and reflections of 
the author, as well as his words. This attention will 
furnith you with materials, when you core to com- 
pofe and invent upon any fubject yourtelf; fer ex- 
ample, when you read of anger, envy, hatred, 
love, pity, or any of the paffiens, obferve what the 
author fays of them, and what good or ill effects he 
afcribes to them. Obferve too the great difference 
between profe and verfe, in treating the fame fub- 
jects. In verle, the figures are ftronger and bolder, 
and the diction or expreffion loftier or higher, than 
in profe ; nay, the words in verfe are feldom put in 
the fame order as in profe. Verfe is full of meta- 
phors, fimiles, and epithets. Epithets (by the way) 
are adjectives, which mark fome particular quality 
of the thing or perfon to which they are added ; as 
for example, Pius Aineas, the pious /EMeas; Pius is 
the epithet: Fama Mendax, Fame that lies; Men- 
dax is the epithet : Modas-uxds Aysrreds, Achilles fwift 
of foot ; Modas-wxts is the epithet. This is the fame 
in all languages; as for inftance; they fay in 
French, L’envie péle et blime, lamour aveugle; in 
Englifh, pale, livid Envy, blind Love; _ thefe: 
adjectives are the epithets. Envy is always repre- 
fented by the Poets as pale, meagre, and pining 
away at other Pros happine’s Ovid fays of: 

Envy, 

Vixque tenet lacrymas, quod nil lacrymabile cernit. 

13 Which 
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Which means, that Envy can fearce help crying, 
when fhe fees nothing to cry at; that is, fhe cries 
when fhe fees others happy. Envy is certainly one 
of the meaneft and moft tormenting of all paffiens, 
fince there is hardly any body, that has not fome- 
thing for an envious man to envy: fo that he-can 
never be happy, while he fees any body elfe fo, 
Adieu, 





LETTER XXXII. 


Ifleworth, September the roth, 1739, 
Dear Boy, 


SINcE you promife to give attention, and to mind 
what you learn, I fhail give myfelf the trouble of 
writing to you again, and fhall endeavour to in- 
ftruct you tn feveral things that do not fall under 

Mr, Maittaire’s province ; and which, if they did, 
he could teach you much better thanIcan. I nei- 
ther pretend nor propofe to teach them you thorough- 
ly; you are not yet of an age fit for it: I only mean 
tO give you a general notion, at prefent, of fome 
things that you muft learn more particularly here- 
after, and that will then be the eafier to you, for 
_ having had a general idea of them now. For exam- 
ple, to give you fome notion of Hiftory. 
Hiftory 
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Hiftory is an account of whatever has been dont 
by any country in general, or by any number of 
people, or by any one man: thus the Roman Hiftory 
is an account of what the Romans did, as a nation; 
the hiftory of Catiline’s confpiracy, is an account of 
what was done by a particular number of people; 
and the hiftory of Alexander the Great, written by 
‘Quintus Curtius, is the account of the life and ac- 
tions of one fingle man. Hiftory is, in fhort, an 
account or relation of any thing that has been done. 

Hiftory is divided into facred and prophane, an- 
tient and modern. 

Sacred Hiftory is the Bible, that is, the Old and 
New Teftament. The Old Teftament is the Hiftory 
of the Jews, who were God's‘ chofen people; and 
the New Teftament is the Hiftory of Jefus Chrift, 
the Son of God. 

Prophane Hiftory is an account of the Heathen 
Gods, fuch as you read in Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
and which you will know a great deal more of, when 
you come to read Homer, Virgil, andthe other an- 
tient Poets. 

Antient Hiftory is the account of all the kingdoms 
and countries in the world, down to the end of the 
Roman empire. 

Modern Hiftory is the account of the kingdoms 
and countries of the world, fince the deftruction.of£ 
the Romanempire. 

The perfect knowledge of Hiftory is extremely ne- 
ceflary; becaufe, as it informs us of what was done: 
by other people in former ages, it inftruéts us what 

oe oe te 
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to doin the like cafes. Befides, as it isthe common 
fubject of converfation, it is a fhame to be ignorant 
of it. 

Geography muft neceffarily accompany Hiftory ; 
for it would not be enough to know what things were’ 
Gone formerly, but we muft know where they were 
done; and Geography, you know, is the defcription 
of the earth, and fhews us the fituations of towns, 
countries, and rivers. For example; Geography 
fhews you that England is in the North of Europe, 
that London is the chief town of England, and that 
it is fituated upon the river Thames, in the county of 
Middlefex ; and the fame of other towns and coun- 
tries. Geography is likewife divided into antient 
‘and modern; many countries and towns having, 
now, very different names from what they had for- 
merly; and many towns, which made a great figure 
“In antient times, being now utterly deftroyed, and 
not exifting : as the two famous towns of Troy in 
Afia, and Carthage in Africa; of both which there 
are not now che leaft remains. 

’ Read this with attention, and then go to play with 
as much attention ; and fo farewell. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Ifleworth, September the 15th, 1739. 
Dear Boy, 


History mutt be accompanied with Chronology, 
as well as Geography, or elfe one has but a very con- 
fufed notion of it; tor it is not fufficient to know 
what things have been done, wdtich Hiftory teaches 
us ;. and where they have been done, which we learn 
by Geography; but one mutt know when they have 
been done, and that is the particular bufinefls of 
Chronology. -I will therefore give you a general 
notion of it. 

Chronology Gn French la Chronologie) fixes the 
dates of facts; that is, it informs us when fuch and 
fuch things were done; reckoning from certain pe- 
‘riods of time, which are called Aaras, or Epochs : 
for example, in Europe, the two principal eras or 
epochs, by which we reckon, are, fromthe creation 
of the world to the birth of Chrift, which was four 
thoufand years; and from the birth of Chrift to this 
time, which is one thoufand feven hundred and_ 
thirty-nine years: fo that, when one {peaks of a. 
thing that was done before the birth of Chrift, one’ 
fays, it was done in fuch a year of the world; as for: 
inftance, Rome was founded in the three thoufand. 
two hundred and twenry-fifth year of the world; 
which was about feven hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of Chrift.. And one fays, that Charlemain 

was 
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‘was made the firft Ka:peror of Germany in the year 
eight hundred ; that is to fay, eight hundred years 
after tlie birth of Chrift. So that, you fee, the two 
great periods, eras, or epochs, from whence we 
date every thing, are, the creation of the world, and” 
the birth of te Chrift. 

There is another term in Chronology, called Cen- 
turies, which js only ufed in reckoning after the 
birth ef Chrift. A century means one hundred years; 
confequently, theres have been feventeen centuries 
fince the bitth of Chrift, and we are now in the 
eighteenth century. When any body fays, then, 
for example, that fuch a thing was done in the tenth 
century, they mean after the year nine hurdred, and 
before the year one thoufand, after the birth of 
Chrift. When any body makes a miftake in Chro- 
nology, and fays, that a thing was done fome years 
fooner, or fome years later, than it really was, that 
error is called an Anachronifm. Chronology re+ 
quires memory and attention ; both which you can 
have if you pleafe: and I fhall try them both, by 
afking you queftions about this letter the next time I 
fe you. 


LETTES 
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LETTER XXX. 


Ifleworth, September the 17th, 1739, 
Dear Boy, 


In my two Jaft letters I explained to you the 
meaning and ufe‘of Hiftory, Geography, and Chro- 
nology, and fhewed you the connexion they. had 
with one another; that is, howthcy were joined to- 
gether, and depended each upon the other. We will 
now confider Hiftory more particularly by itfelf. 
The moft antient Hiftories of all are fo mixed, 
with fables, that is, with falfehoods and invention, 
that little credit is to be given to them. All the 
Heathen Gods and Goddeffes that you read of in the 
Poets, were only men and women; but, as they had 
either found out fome ufeful invention, or had done. 
a great deal of good in the countries where they lived, 
the people, who had a great veneration fur them, 
made them Gods and Goddeffes when*they died, 
addreffed their prayers, and -raifed altars, to. them. 
Thus Bacchus, the God of Wine, was only ‘the 
firft man who invented the making of wine; which 
pleafed the people fo much, that they made a God of 
him: and may be they were drunk when they made 
him fo. So Ceres, the Goddefs of Plenty, who is 
always reprefented in pictures with wheat-fheaves. 
about her head, was only fome good woman, who 
invented ploughing and fowing, and raifing corn: 
and the people, who owed their bread to her, deified 
4 her’; 
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her; that is, made a Goddefs of her. The cafe is 
the fame of all the other Pagan Gods and Goddefles, 
which you read of in prophane and fabulous hiftory. 

The authentic, that is, the true antient hiftory, is 
divided into five remarkable periods or eras, of the 
five great empires of the world. The firft empire of 
the world was the Affyrian, which was deftroyed by 
the Medes. The empire of the Medes was overturned 
by the Perfians; and the empire of the Perfians was 
demolifhed by the Macedonians, under Alexander 
the Great. The empire of Alexander the Great 
lafted no longer than his life; for, at his death, his 
Generals divided the world among them, and went 
-to war with one another; till, at Jaft, the Roman 
Empire arofe, fwallowed them all up, and Rome 
‘became miftrefs of the world. Remember, then, 
that the five great Empires, that fuccceded each 
other, were thele: 


1. The Affyrian Empire, firft eftablithed. 
2. The Empire of the Medes. 
3. The Perfian Empire. 
4. The Macedonian Empire. 
"5. The Roman Enipire. 


‘If ever you find a word that you do not under- 
ftand, either in my letters or any where elfe, I hope 
you remember to afk your Mamma the meaning of 
it. Here are but three in this letter which you are 

likely not to underftand; thefe are, 
Connexion, which is a noun fubftantive, that 
fignifies a joining, or tying together ; ; it comes from 
the 
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the verb to connect, which fignifies to join. Forex- 
ample; one fays of any two people, that are intimate. 
friends, and much together, there is a great connex-: 
ion between them, or, they are mightily connected. 
One fays fo alfo, of two things that have a referti- 
blance, or a likenefs to one another, there is g con- 
nexion between them: as for example; there isa 
great connexion between Poetry and*Painting, be- 
caufe they both exprefs nature, and a ftrong-and 
lively imagination is neceffary for both. 

Deiry is averb, which fignifies to make a God; 
‘jt comes from the Latin word Deus, God, and Fis, I 
become. The Roman Emperors were always deified 
after their death, though moft of them were rather 
devils when alive. 

AvtHenric, means true; fomething that may be 
depended upon, as coming from good authority. For. 
example; one fays, fuch a hiftory is authentic, fuch’ 

a piece of news is.authentic; that is, one may de- 
pend upon the truth of it. 

I have juft now received your letter, which is very 
well written, 


LEEPER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
A Ifleworth, 


La politeffe dont je vous ai parlé, mon cher, dans 
mes précédentes, ne regarde que vos égaux, et vos 
fupérieurs ; ; mais il y a auffi une certaine politeffe, 
que vous devez 4 vos inférieurs; elle eft différente a 
la verité, mais auffi qui ne ’a pas, n’a furement pas 
le coeur bon. On ne fait pas des complimens & des 
gens au deffous de {di, et on ne leur parle pas de 
Vhonneure qu’ils vous font: mais en méme tems il 
faut les traiter avec bonté, et avec douceur. Nous 
fommes tous de la méme efpece, et il n’y a d’autre 
diftinétion que celle que le fort a fait; par example, 
votre valet et Lifette feroient vos égaux, s’ils étoient 
auffi riches que vous; mais étant plus pauvres ils. 
font obligés de vous fervir, par conféquent vous ne 
devez pas ajouter a leur malheur, en les infuitant, 
ou en les maltraittant; et fi vdtre fort eft meilleur: 
que le leur, vous devez en remercier Dieu; fans les 
méprifer, on cn étre plus glorieux vous-méme. Il 
faut donc agir avec douceur et bonté envers tous 
ceux qui font au deffous de vous, et ne pas leur par- 
ler d’un ton brufque, ni leur-dire des duretés, com- 
me fi ils étoient d’une différente efpéce. Un bon 
coeur, au lieu de faire fentir aux gens lew: malheur, 
tache. de le leur faire oublier s'il eft poffible, au moins 
de Yadoucir. 

Voila comme je fuis perfuadé que vous férez tot- 
jours; altrement, je ne vaus aimerois’ pas tant ae 


je fais. Adieu. 
TRANS= 
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TRANSLATION. 


THat politenefg which I mentioned, my dear 
child, in my former letters, regards only your equals 
angl your fuperiors. There is alfo a certain pglite- 
nefs due to your inferiors ; of a different kind, ‘tis 
true; but whoever is without it, is without pood- 
nature. We do not need to compliment thofe be- 
neath us, nor to talk of their doing us the honour, 
&c. but we ought to treat them with benevolence 
and mildnefs. We are all of the fame fpecies ; and 
no diftinétion whatever is between us, except that 
‘which arifes from fortune. For example, your foot- 
man and Lifette would be your equals, were they 
astich as you. Being poor, they are obliged to 
ferve you. Therefore, you muft not add to their 
misfortune, by infulting, or by ill-treating, them. 
If your fituation ispreferable to theirs, be thankful to 
God, without either defpifing them, or being ‘vain 
of your better fortune. You muft, therefore, treat 
all your inferiors with affability and good manners, 
and not {peak to themin a furly tone, nor with harth 
expreffions, as if they were ofa different fpecies. A 
good heart never reminds people of their misfortune ;. 
but.endeavours ro alleviate, or, if poffible, to make 
them forget it. . 

Tam-perfuaded you will always act in that man- 
per, otherwife I fhould not love you fo much as I 
do. Adieu, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


A Ifleworth, ce 19" Sept. 1739. 
‘Mon cuer ENFANT, 


Je finis trés content de vStre derniere lettre ; l’écri- 

ture en étoit fort bonne, et votre promeffe étoit fort 

belle. Illa faut bien tenir, car un honnéte homme 

n’a que fa parole. Vous m’affurez donc que vous 

“yous fouviendrez des inftructions que je vous 
donne ; cela fuffit, car quoique vous ne Jes compre- 

niez pas tout a fait 4 préfent, l'Age‘et la réflexion 

vous les débrouilleront avec le tems. Par rapport au 

contenu de votre lettre, je crois que vous avez eu bon 

f€cours, et je ne m’attends pas encore que vous puif- 
fiez bien faire une Jettre tout feul ; mais il eft bon 

pourtant d’effayer un peu, car iln’y a rien de plus 

néceffaire que de fgavoir bien écrire des lettres, et en 

effet il n’ 'y a rien de plus facile ; la plus-part de ceux 

qui écrivent mal, c’eft parcéqu’ils veulent écrire 

‘mieux qu’ils ne peuvent, moyennant quoi ils écri- 
vent d'une maniére guindée et recherchée: au lieu » 
que pour bien écrire, il faut écrire aifément et natu- 

‘Tellement. Par exemple, fi vous voulez m’écrire une 
dettre, il faut feulement penter & ce que vous me 
diriez: fi yous étiez avec moi, et puis J'écrire tout 

fimplement, comme fi vous me parliez. Je fup- 

pofe donc, que vous m’écrivez une lettre tout feu, 

: et 
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et je m/imagine qu'elle feroit a peu prés en ces 
termes : 


Mon cher Papa, 

J'Al été chez Monfieur Maittaire ce matin, od 
j'ai fort bien traduit de P’Anglois en Latin, et du 
Latin en Anglois, fi bien qu'il a écrit A la fin, Op- 
time. J'ai auffi repété un verbe Grec, affez bien, 
Aprés cela j'ai couru chez moi comme un petit di- 
able, et jai joué jufqu’ a diner; mais alors l'affaire’ 
devint f€rieufe, et j'ai mangé comme un Joup, a quoi 
yous voyez que je me porte bien. Adieu, 


He bien, vojci une bonne lettre, et pourtant trés 
facile a €crire, parcequ’elle eft tout naturelle. 
Tachez donc de m’écrire quelquefois de votre chef, 
fang vous embarraffer de la beauté de l’écriture, ou 
de l’exa€titude des lignes; pour vous donner le 
moins de peine qu'il eft poflible. Et vous vous ac- 
coutumerez peu a peu, de la forte, a écrire parfaite- 
ment bien, et fans peine. Adieu. Vous seavez qu’aé 
venir chez moi demain a midi, ou Vendredi matin a 
huit heures, - 


bl 


‘Vou. 1, K TRANE- 
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TRANSLATION, 


Ifleworth, September the 19th, 1739. 
My pear Cuitp, 


Tam very well pleafed with your laft letter. The 
writing was very good, and the promife you make 
exceedingly fine. You muft keep it, for an honeft 
man never breaks his word. You engage then to 
retain the inftructions which I give you. That is 
fufficient; for, though you do not thoroughly com- 
prehend them at prefent, age and reflection will, in 
time, make you underftand them. 

With refpect to the contents of your letter, I be- 
lieve you have had proper affiftance; indeed I do 
not as yet expect that you can write a letter without 
help, You ought however to try, for nothing is 
more requifite than to write a good letter. Nothing. 
in fact is more eafy. Moft perfons who write il!, do 
fo becaufe.they aim at writing better than they can, 
by which means they acquire a formal and unnatural 
ftyle. Whereas to write well, we muft write eafily 
and naturally. For inftance, if you want to write a 
letter to me, you fhould only confider what you 
would fay if you were with me, and then write it in 
plain terms, juft as if you were converfing, I will 
fappofe, then, that. you fit down to write to me un- 

-affifted ; arid I imagine your letter would probably 
be much in thefe words : 


My 
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My dear Papa, 
TY HAVE been at Mr. Maittaire’s tis morning, 
where I have tranflated Engtifh inte in, and La- 


tin into Englifh, and fo.well, that at the end of my 
exercife he has writ optimé. Ihave likewife repeated 
a Greek verb, and pretty well. After this ran 
home like a little weld bey, and played till dinner- 
time. This became a ferious tafk, for I eat like a 
wolf; and by that you may judge that I am in very 
good health. Adieu. 


Well, Sir, the above is a good letter, and yet 
very eafily written, becaufe it is exceedingly natural. 
Endeavour then fometimes to write to me of your- 
felf, without minding either the beauty of the wri- 
ting or the’ ftraitnefs of the lines. Take as little 
trouble as poffible. By that means you will by de- 
grees ufe yourfelf to write perfectly well, and with 
cafe. Adieu. Come to me to-morrow at twelve, or 
Friday morning at eight o’clock, 


aa | 


LETTER XXXVUL 


Dear Boy, Thurfday, Tfeworth., | 


AsI fhall come te town next Saturday, I would 
have you céme to me on Sunday morning about ten 
o'clock : ‘and T would have you likewife tell Mz. 

K2 Maittaire, 
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Gf it be not troublefome to him, I 
fhould be mcly glad to fee him at the fame 
time.. I would fiot have given him this trouble, but 
that it is uncertain when I can wait upon him in 
town: I do not doubt but he will give me a good 
account of you, for I think you are now fenfible of 
the advantages, the pleafure, and the neceffity, of 
learning well; I.think, too, you have an ambition — 
to excel in whatever you do, and therefore will apply 
yourfelf. I muft alfo tell you, that you are now 
talked of as an eminent fcholar, for your age; and 
therefore your fhame will be the greater, if you 
fhould not anfwer the expectations people have of 
you. Adieu. 









LETTER XXXIX. 


_ Dzar Boy, Monday. 


Fr was a great pleafure to me, when Mr. Maittairé 

told me yefterday, in your prefence, that you began 

to mind your learning, and to give more attention. 

If you continue to do fo, you will find two advan- 

tages in it: the one, your own improvement, the 

other my kindnefs; which you muft never expect 

but when Mr. Maittaire te!ls me you deferve it. 

“There is no doing any thing well without application 
aad induftry. Induftry (in Latin Indufria, and in 
‘Greek 
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Greek cryyivo:x) is defined (that is, defcribed) to be 
Srequens exercitium circa rem bonefiam, unde aliguis 
induflrius dicitur, boc eft fludiofas, vigilans: This I exe 
pect fo much from you, that Ido not doubt, in a 
little time, but that I fhall hear you called Philip 
the induftrious, or, if you like it better in‘Greek, 
Dixsrmog ayysvoog. Moft of the great men of anti- 
quity had fome epithet added to their names, de- 
{cribing fome particular merit they had; and why 
fhould not you endeavour to be diftinguifhed by 
fome honourable appellation? Parts and quicknefs, 
though very neceflary, are not alone fufficient; at- 
tention and application muft complete the bufinefs : 
and both together will go a great way. 

Accipite ergo animis, atque bec mea fgite difla. 

Adieu. 

We were talking yefterday of America, which I 
told you was firft difcovered by Chriftopher Colum- 
bus, a Genoefe, through the encouragement of Fer- 
dinando and Ifabella, King and Queen pf Spain, in 
1491, that is, at the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but I forgot to tell you, that it took its name 
of America from one Vefpufius Americus of Flo- 
rence, who difcovered South America, in 1497. 
The Spaniards began their conquefts in America by 
the iflands of St. Domingo and Cuba; and foon af- 
terwards Ferdinando Cortez, with a fmall army, 
landed upon the continent, took Mexico, and: beat 
Montezuma, the Indian Emperor. This encouraged 
other nations to go and try what they could get in 
this new-diftovered world. The ‘Englith have got 
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there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Barbs- 
does, Carolina, Pennfylvania, and Maryland, and 
fomeé of the Leeward iflands. The Portuguefe have 
got the Brazils; the Dutch, Curagoa and Surinam ; 
and the French, Martinico and New France. 








LETTER XL. 


Dear Boy, Monday. 


I HAVE lately mentioned Chronology to you, 

though flightly; but, as it is very neceflary you 

fhould know fomething of it, I will repeat it now a 

little more fully, in order to give you a better notion 
of it. 

Chronology is the art of meafuring and diftin- 
guithing time, or the doctrine of epochas, which, 
you know, are particular and remarkable periods of 
tims. 

~ The word Chronology is singeduded of the Greek 
words xpoves, which fignifies Time, and avyes, which 
fignifies Difcourfe. Chronology and Geography are 
called the two eyes of Hiftory, becaufe Hiftory can 
never be clear and well underfteod without them. 
Hiftory relates facts; Chrondlogy tells us at what 
time, or when, thofe fadts were dane; and Geogra- 
phy. fhews us in what place or country they” were 
done. The Greeks meafuted theirtime by Olym- 

3 piads, 
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piads, which was a fpace of four years, called in 
Greek Oavjmims. This method of computation had 
its rife from the Olympic Games, which were cele- 
brated the beginning of every fifth year, on the 
banks of the river Alpheus, néar Olympia, a city in 
Greece. The Greeks, for example, would faf, that 
fuch a thing happened in fucha year of fuch an 
Olympiad; as for inftance, that Alexander the Great 
died in the firft year of the 114th Olympiad. The 
firft Olympiad was 774 years btfore Chrift; fo, con- 
fequently, Chrift was born in the firft year of the 
195th Olympiad. 

The period, or #ra,’ from whence the Romans 
reckoned their time, was from the building of Rome ; 
which they marked thus, 2 U. C. that is, ab Urbe 
Conditd. Thus, the Kings were expelled, and the 
Confular government eftablifhed, the 244th ab U,C. 
that is, of Rome. 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of 
the Birth of Jefus Chrift, which was 1738 years ago; 
fo that, when any body afks, in what year did fuch 
or fuch a thing happen, they mean in what year 
fince the Birth of Chrift. 

For example; Charlemain, in each Charle- 
magne, was made Emperor of the Weft in the year 
800; that is, 800 years after the Birth of Chrift; 
but, if we fpeak of any event or hiftorical fact that 
happened before that time, we then fay, it happened 
fo many years before Chrift.. For inftance; we fay 
Rome was built 750 years before Chrift. 

CK ge | ‘The 
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The Turks date from their Hegira, which was the 
year of the flight of their falfe Prophet, Mahomet, 
from Mecca; and, as we fay that fuch a thing was 
done in fucha year of Chrift, they fay, fuch a thing 
was done in fuch a year of the Hegira. Their He- 
gira begins in the 622d year of Chrift, that is, above 
1100 years ago. 

There are two great periods in Chronology, fon 
which the nations of Europe date events. The firft 
is the Creation of the World; the fecond, the Birth 
of Jefus Chrift. 

-Thofe events that happened before the Birth of 
Chrift, are dated from the Creation of the World. 
Thofe events, which have happened fince the Birth of 
Chrift, are dated from that time; as the prefent year 
1739. Jor example ; 

4. M. 
Noah’ sFlood happened in the Year of the World 1656 
Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year 1800 
Motes was born inthe year - - - - - 2400 
Troy was taken by the Greeks in the year - 2800 
Rome was founded by Romulusin the year 32.25 
Alexander the Great conquered Perfia - - 3674 
Jefus Chrift was born in the Year of the World 4000 

The meaning of 4. ©. at the top of thefe figures, 
is Auno Mundi, the Year of the World. 


_ From the Birth of Chrift, all Chriftians date the 
events that have happened fince that time; and this 
is called the Chriftian Ara. Sometimes we fay, that 
fuch a thing happened in fuch a Year of Chrift, and 

| - fometimes 
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an? 


fometimes we fay in fuch a Century. Now a Cen- 
tury is one hundred years from the Birth of Chritt; 
fo that at the end of every hundred years a new cen- 
tury begins: and we are, confequently, now in the 


eighteenth century. 


Fos example, as to the Chriftian era, or fine the 


Birth of Chrift ; 

‘Mahomet, the falfe Prophet of the Turks, 
who eftablifhed the Mahometan religion, 
and writ the Alcoran, whiclt is the Turkith 
book of religion, died in the feventh cen- 
tury, that is, in the year of Chrift - ~- 
Charlemain was crowned Emperor in the laf 
year of the’eighth century, that is, in the 
a 
Here the old Roman Empire ended. 


William the Conqueror was crowned King of, 


England in the eleventh century, in the year 


The Reformation, that is, the Proteftant Re- 
ligion, begun by Martin Luther, in the 


fixteenth century, inthe year - - ~~ 


Gunpowder was invented, by one Bertholdus, 
a German Monk, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, inthe year + - - - - = « 

Printing was invented, at Haerlem in Hol- 


land, at Strafbourg, or at Mentz in Ger-_ 
many, in the fifteenth century, about the: 


3 year - - = ~ + * - - = = - 


632 


» 3066 


Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 


A Bath, ce 8*™* d’Octobre, 1739. 
Mon cuer Enrant, 


Jz fuis charmé de toutes vos lettres; celle que vous. 
avez écrit tout feul, eft trés naturelle, et par confé- 
quent trés bonne. Votre traduction Angloife eft 
auffi fort jufte ; et pour celle en Latin, je ne la de- 
mande pas meilleure pour le peu de tems que vous 
avez appris cette langue. Enfin, jufquici cela ne 
peut pas aller mieux, continuez feulement. Je vous 
fais furtout mon compliment a l'occafion de l'accu- 
ratifimé que Monfieur Maittaire a donné a vos der- 
niers travaux: Ce font 1a de ces éloges qu'il eft bien 
flatteur de meriter; et je fuis fur que vous avez lenti 
plus de plaifir a ce feul mot, que vous n’en auriez 
eu a jouer deux heures de fuite. En effet, quel 
plaifir n’a t'én pas, quand on a bien fait fon devoir 
en qeelaue chofe que ce puiffe ctre? Il n’ya rien de 
tel qu'une bonne confcience, c’eft la feule chofe qui 
peut rendre tranquille ou heurcux. A propos, fcavez 
vous ce que c’eft que la confcience > C'eft ce que l'on 
fent en foi-mcme, de quelque chofe qu'on a dit, ou 
qu'on a fait. Par exemple, fi j’avois fait du mala 
quelqu’un, ou fi j’avois dit un menfonge, quoique je 
ne fuffe pas découvert, pourtant je me fentirois coup- 
able, et la confcience me tourmenteroit, et je ferois 
tmalheureux. Vous aurez lf 2 coup fur dans les Mé- 
| tamorphofes 
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tamor phofes d’Ovide, Ja fable de Promethée, qui 
pour former l'homme vola le feu du Ciel; dont Ju- 
piter le punit, en Vattachant fur Je Mont Caucafe, et 
en envoyant un Vautour 4ui Ini ronge perpetuelle- 
ment le foye. Cette fable eft une Allégorie ingéni- 
eufe: pour marquer les tourmens perpétuels*d’une 
mauvaife confcience. Promethée avoit fait un vol; 
et le Vautour qui lui ronge continuellement le foye, 
veut dire fa confcience qui lui reproche perpetuelle- 
ment fon crime, Voila ce qui's’appelle une Allégo~ 
rie, quand on repréfente une chofe par le moyen 
d'une autre. Les Poétes fe fervent fouvent de 1 Al- 
légorie. Adieu. 


Traduifez cette lettre en Anglois: 


Mon cher Papa, 


IL eft vrai que vous me donnez des louanges # 
mais il eft vrai auffi que vous me lcs faites payer; 
car vous me faites travailler comme un forgat pour 
les acquérir. N’importe, on ne peut pas achéter 1a 
gloire trop cher. Voila comme Alexandre le Grand 
apenfé; et voilacomme penfe auffi Philippe le Petit. 

Votre, &c. 

Forcat en Anglois eft, @ galley-/lave. 


TRAN S- 
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TRANSLATION. 


Bath, Oétober the 8th, 1739. 
My pear Cup, . 


T aM charmed with all your letters; that which 
you wrote without help is very natural, confequently 
very good. Your Englifh tranflation is a very juft 
one; and as for the‘Latin, confidering how fhort a 
time you have been learning that language, I do not 
require it to be any better. In fhort, hitherto you 
have gone on as wel! as poffible-; only continue. 
More particularly I congratulate you on the accura- 
tiffimé which Mr. Maittaire has added to your laft 
performances, and it is very flattering to-be deferving 
of fuch commendations. [am fure that fingie word 
muft have afforded you more pleafure than two hours 
splay. Befides, how exceedingly fatisfactory it is to 
have done one’s duty in any refpect! No‘hing is 
fo comfortable as a good confcience ; that only can 
make us eafy and happy. Pray do you know what 
confcience is? It is what we feel when we have {aid 
or done any thing. For inftance, if I had injured 
ahy perfon, or had told a lie, though I might not 
be found out, yet I thould feel myfelf guilty ; con- 
{cience would torment me, and I muft be unhappy. 
You have ¢ertainly read, in Ovid's Metamorphoiles, 
the fable of Prometheus, who ftole fire from Hea- 
en to form man. Jupiter punifhed him, by chain- 
ing him to Mount Caucafus, and by fendinga Vul- . 

tuge 
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ture that inceffantly gnaws his liver. ‘This fable is 
an ingenious allegory, pointing out the perpetual 
torments of a bad confctence. Prometheus had 
ftolen; and the Vulture, that continually gnaws his 
liver, means his confcience, which perpetually re~ 
proaches him with that crime. This is called an 
Allegory-——when, to reprefent one thing, we do it by 
“means of another. Poets often make ufe of allego- 
ries. Adieu. 


Tranflate the following letter into Englith : 


My dear Papa, 

IT is true you do praife me; but it is alfo true 
that you make me earn thofe praifes, by obliging me 
to work like a galley-flave. No matter, glory can- 
not be too dearly purchafed: fuch were the fenri- 
ments of Alexander the Great; and fuch are thofe of. 
Philip the Little. . 


LETTER XLIL 


A Bath, ce 17*™ d’'O@obre, 1739. 
Mon cHER Enrant, 
EN verité je crois que vous étes le premier gargon 
4 qui avant lage de huit ans, on ait jamais parlé des 
figures. de la rhétorique, comme j'ai fait dans ma 
degnicre: 
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derniere *: mars auffi il me femble qu’on ne peut 
pas Commencer trop jeune a y penter un peu ; et Part 
de perfuader al'efprit, et de toucher le coeur, mérite 
bien qu'on y faffe attention de bonne heure. 

-. Vons concevez. bien qu'un homme qui parle et qui 
écrit Clégammient ct avec grace; qui choifit bien fes 
paroles, et qui orne et embellit la matiere fur laquelle 
it parle on écrit, perfuadera mieux, et obtiendra plus 
facilement ce qu’il fouhaite ; qu’un homme qui s’ex- 
plique mal, qui parle mal fa langue, qui fe fert de 
mots bas et vulgaires, et qui enfin n’a ni grace nt 
élégance en tout ce quil dit. Or c’eft.cet art de 
bien parler, que la Rhétorique enfeigne; et quoique 
je ne fonge pas 4 vous y cnfoncer encore, je voudrois 
pourtant bien vous en.donner quelque idée conve- 
nable a votre fige. 

La premiere chofe & laquelle vous devez faire at- 
tention; c’eft de parler la langue que vous parlez, 
dans fa derniere pureté, et felon les régles de la 
Grammaire. Car il n’eft pas permis, de faire des 
fautes contre la Grammaire, ou de fe fervir de mots, 
gui ne font pas véritablement des mots. Ce n’eft 
pas encore tout, car il ne fuffit point de ne pas par- 
ler mal; mais il faut parler bien,‘ et le meilleur 
moien d’y parvenir eft de lire avec attention Jes meil- 
leurs livres, et de remarquer comment les honnétes 
gens et ceux qui parlent le mieux s’expriment ; car 
les Bourgeois, le petit peuple, ‘Jes laquais, et les fer- 
vantes, tout cela parle mal. Hs ont des expreffions 


Qui ne fe trouve pas, 


baffes 


pent 
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baffes et vuigaires, dont les honnétes gens nedoivent™ 
jamais fe fervir. Dans les Nombres, ils joignent le 
fingulier et le pluriel enfemble ; dans les Genres, ils 
confondent le mafculin avec le feminin; et dans les 
‘Tems ils prennent fouvent l'un pour Vautre. Pour 
éviter toutes ces fautes, i] faut lire avec foin; re- 
marquer le tour et les expreffions des meilleurs au- 
‘teurs; et ne jamais paffer un feul mot qu'on n'entend 
pas, ou fur lequel on a la moindre difficulté, fans er 
demander exactement la fignification. Par exeny= 
ple; quand vous lifez les Métatnorphofes d'Ovide, 
avec Monfieur Martin; i] faut lui demander les feng 
de chaque mot que vous ne favez pas, et méme fi 
c’eft un mot, dont on peut fe fervir en profe auffi 
bien qu’en vers: car, comme je vous ai dit autre- 
fois, le Jangage poétique eft different du langage or- 
dinaire, et il y a bien des mots dont on fe fert dans 
la poéfie, qu’on feroit fort mal d’emploier dans la, 
profe. De méme quand vous lifez le Frangois avec 
Monfieur Pelnote, demandez Jui le fens de chaque 
nouveau mot que vous rencontrez cherfiin faifant ; 
et priez le de vous donner des exemples de la ma- 
niere dont il faut s’en fervir. Tout ceci ne demande 
‘qu'un peu d’attention, et pourtant il n’y a rien de 
plus utile. Il faut (dit on) qu'un homme foit né Po~ 
éte; mats il peut ce faire Orateur. Nefciiur Poeta, 
fit Orator, C'eft a dire, qu'il faut étre né avec une 
certaine force et vivacité d’efprit pour étre Poétes 
mais que‘l’attention, la lecture, et le travail pres 
pour faire un Orateur. Adieu. 


TRAN S-— 
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TRANSLATION, 


| Bath, October the 17th, 1739. 
My DEAR CHILD, 


INDEED, I believe you are the firft boy, to 
whom (under the age of eight years) one has ever 
ventured to mention the figures of rhetoric, as I did 
in my Jaft*. But I'am of opinion, that we cannot 
begin to think too young; and that the art which 
teaches us how to perfuade the mind, and touch the 
heart, mutt furely deferve the earlieft attention. 

~ You cannot but be convinced, that a man who 
fpeaks and writes with elegance and grace, who 
makes chgice of good words, and adorns and em- 
bellithes the fubjeét upon which he either fpeaks or 
writes, will perfuade better, and fucceed more eafily 
in obtaining what he wifhes, than a man who does_ 
not explain himfelf clearly, {peaks his language ill, 
or takes ufe of low and vulgar expreffions ; and who 
has neither grace nor elegance in any thing that he 
fays. Now it is by Rhetoric that the art of {peaking 
eloquently is taught: and, though I cannot think of 
grounding you in it as yet, I would with however to 
give you an idea of it fuitable to. your age. 

‘The firft thing you fhould attend to is, to fpeak 

whatever language you do fpeak in its greateft pu- 
rity, and according to the nue of Grammar; for 


F Not te be found. 
we 
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we muft never offend againft Grammar, nor make 
ufe of words which are not really words. This is not 
all; for not to {peak ill, is not fufficient; we muft 
fpeak well; and the beft method of attaining to that 
is to.read the beft authors with attention; and to 
obferve how people of fafhion {peak, and tho( who 
exprefs themfelves beft ; for fhop-keepers, common 
people, footmen, and maid-fervants, all {peak ill. 
They make ufe of low and vulgar expreflions, which 
people of rank never ule. In,Numbers, they join 
the fingular and the plural together; in Genders, 
they confound miafculine with feminine; and in 
Tenfes, they often take the one for the other. In 
order to avoid all thefe faults, we muft read with 
care, obferve the turn and expreffions of the beft 
authors, and not pafs a word which we do not un- 
derftand, or concerning which we have the leaft 
doubt, without exactly enquiring the meaning of it. 
For example ; when you read Ovid’s Metamorphofes 
with Mr, Martin, you fhould afk him the meaning 
of every word you do not know ; and alf, whether 
it isa word that may be made ufe of in proft; as 
well as in verfe; for, as] formerly told you, the Ian- 
guage of poetry is different from that which 1s pro- 
per for common difcourfe ; and a man would be to 
blame, to make ufe of fome words in profe, which 
are very happily applied in poetry. In the fame 
manner, when you read French with Mr. Pelnote, 
afk him the meaning of every word you meet with, 
that is new to you; and defire him to give you ox- 
amples of the various ways in which it may be ufed. 

Vou. L L All 
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All this requires only a little attention ; and yet 
there is nothing more ufeful. It is faid; that a man 
muft be born a Poet; but that he can make himfelf 
an Orator. Naftitur Poeta, fit Orator. This means, 
that’ to be a Poet, one muft be born with a certain 
degree of ftrength and vivacity of mind; but that 
attention, reading, and labour, are fofficient to 
form an Orator. Adieu. 





LETTER XLII, 


Bath, October the 26th, 1739. 
Duar Boy, 


Tuover 1 Poetry differs much from Oratory in 
many things; yet it makes ufe of the fame figures 
of Rhetoric; nay, it abounds in metaphors, fimilies, 
and allegories ; and you may learn the purity of the 
language, and the ornaments of eloquence, as well 
by reading verfe as profe. Poetical diction, that is, 
poetical language, is more fublime and lofty than 
profe, and takes liberties which are not allowed in 
profe, and are called Poetical Licenfes. This dif- 
ference between verfe and. profe you will eafily ob- 
ferve, if you read them both with attention. In 
verfe, things are feldom faid plainly and fimply, as 
one would fay them in profe ; but they are defcribed 
and embellifhed: as for example, what you hear the 

watch~ 
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“watchman fay often, in three words, 2 cloudy Morning, 
is faid thus in verfe, in the tragedy of Cato: 
« ‘The dawn is overcaft, the torning lowers, 
«* And heavily in clouds brings on the day.” 
This is poetical dition, which would be impropet 
in profe,; though each word feparately may beufed 
in profe, 

Iwill give you hete a very pretty copy of verfes, 
of Mr. Waller’s, which is extremely poetical, and 
full of images. It is toa Lady who played upon the 
lute. The lute, by the way, is an inftrument with 
many ftrings, which are played upon by the fin- 
gers. 

“ Such moving founds from fuch a carelefs touch, 
“So little fhe concern'd, and we fo much. 
*« The trembling firings about her fingers croud, 
« And tell their joy, for every kifs, aloud. 
« Small force there tieeds to make them tremble fo, 
«* Touch’d by that hand, who would not tremble too ? 
*« Here Love takes ftaud, and, while fhe charms the ear, 
« Empties his quiver on the lif’ning deer. 
* Mufic fo foftens and difarms the mind, 
That not ont atrow can tefiftance find. 
Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
* And a&s herfelf the triumph of her eyes. 
* So Nero once, with harp in hand, furvey'd 
“ His flaming Rome: and, as it burnt, he play'd.” 
Mind all the poetical beauties of thefe verfes, He 
fuppofes the founds of the ftrings, when fhe touches 
them, to be the expreffion of their joy-for kiffing 
her fingers. ‘Then, he compares the trembling of 
the ftrings to the trembling of a lover, who is fup+ 
pofed to tremble with joy and awe, when touched 
La by 
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‘by the perfon he loves. He reprefents Love (who, 
you know, is defcribed as a little boy, with a bow, 
arrows, and aquiver), as ftanding Ly her, and fhoot- 
ing his arrows at people’s hearts, while her mufic 
foftens and difarms them. Then he concludes with 
that fine fimile of Nero, a very cruel Roman empe- 
ror, who fet Rome on fire, and played on the harp 
all the while it was burning: for, as Love is repre- 
fented by the Poets as fire and flames; fo fhe, while 
people were burning for love of her, played, as Nero 
did while Rome, which he had fet on fire, was 
 purning. Pray get thefe verfes by heart againft 1 fee 
you. Adieu. 

You will obferve, that thefe verfes are all long, or 
heroic verfes, that 1s, of ten fyllables, or five feet ; 
for a foot is two fyllables. 


a rn re A er 
LETTER XIV. 


A Bath, ce 29™* d’Odtobre, 1739. 
Mon cuer Enrant, 


Si l'on peut étre trop modefte, vous Yétes, et vous 
méritez plus que vous ne demandez. Une canine a 
pomme d’ambre, et une paire de boucles, font des 
récompenfes trés modiques pour ce que vous faites, 
et j'y ajouterai bien quelque autre chofe. La mo- 
deftie eft une trés bonne qualité, qui accompagne 

ordi- 
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ordinairement le vrai mérite. Rien ne gagne et ne 
prévient plus les efprits que la modeftie ; comme, au 
contraire, rien ne choque et ne rebute plus que la 
préfomption et leffronterie. On n‘aime pas ua 
homme, qui veut toujours fe faire valoir, qui parle 
avantageufement de lui-méme, et qui eft toujours le 
héros de fon propre Roman. Au contraire, un homme 
qui cache, pour ainfi dire, fon propre mérite, qui 
releve cclui des autres, et qui parle peu et modefte- 
ment de lui-méme, gagne les efprits, et fe fait efti- 
mer et aimer. 

Mais ily a, auffi, bien de la différence entre la 
modeftie et la mauvaife honte ; autant la modeftie eft 
louable, autant la mauvaife honte eft ridicule. I] ne 
faut non plus étre un nigaud, qu’un effronté ; et il 
faut favoir fe préfenter, parler aux gens, et leur ré- 
pondre fans étre décontenancé ou embaraffé. Les 
Anglois font pour lordinaire nigauds, et n’ont pas 
ces manieres aifées, et libres, mais en méme. tems 
polies, qu’ont Jes Frangois. Remarqueg donc les 
Frangois, et imitez les, dans leur maniere de fe pré- 
fenter, et d’aborder les gens. Un bourgeois ou‘un 
.campagnard a honte quand il fe préfente dans une 
compagnie ; i] eft embaraffé, ne fait que faire de fes 
mains, {fe démonte quand on lui parle, et ne répond 
qu’avec embarras, et prefqu'en bégaiant; au lieu 
qu'un honnéte homme, qui fait vivre, fe préfente 
avec aflurance et de bonne grace, parle méme aux 
gens qu'il ne cannoit pas, fans s’embaraffer et d'une 
maniere tout a fait naturelle et aifée, Voila ce qui 
s‘appelle avoir du monde, et favoir vivre, qui eft un 

L3 article 
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article trés important dans le commerce du monde, 
Ii arrive fouvent, qu'un homme qui a beaucoup 
a. efprit et qui ne fait pas vivre, eft moins bien requ, 
qu’un homme qui a moins d’efprit, mais qui a dy 
monde. — 

Cet objet _mérite bien vétre attention; penfez y 
donc, et joignez la modeftie 4 une affurance polie et 
aifée. Adieu. 

Je regois dans le moment vetre lettre du 27, qui 
eft tres bien écrite. 


TRANSLATION. 
Bath, October the 2gth, 1739. 
My pear CuILn, 


TF itis poffible to be too modeft, you are; ard you 
deferve more than you require. An amber-headed 
cane, and a pair of buckles, are a recompence fo far 
from being adequate to your deferts, that I fhall add 
fomething:more. Modefty is a very good quality, 
and which generally accompanies true merit: it en- 
gages and captivates the minds of people ; as, on 
the other hand, nothing is more fhocking and dif- 
guftful than prefumption and impudence. We can- 
not like a man who is always commending and {peak- 
ing well of himfelf, and wha is the. hero of his own 
ftory. On.the contrary, a man who endeavours to 
conceal his own merit; who fets that of other people 
in its true light; who fpeaks but -httle of himfelf, 
and with modefty; fuch a man makes a favourable 
impreffion upon the underftanding ‘of his hearers, 
and acquires their love arid efteem. 

‘There 
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‘There is, however, a great difference between 
modefty, and an aukward bafhfulnefs; which is as 
ridiculous as true modefty is commendable. It is as 
abfurd to be a fimpleton, as to be an impudent fel- 
low; and one ought to know how to come into a 
room, fpeak to people, and anfwer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without embarraffment, 
The Englifh are generally apt to be bafhful, and 
have not thofe eafy, free, and, at the fame time, 
polite manners, which the Frénch have. A mean 
fellow, or a country bumpkin, is afhamed when he 
comes into good company: he appears embarraffed, 
does not know what to do with his hands, is difcon- 
certed when fpoken to, an{wers with difficulty, and 
almoft fiammers; whereas a gentleman, who is ufed 
to the world, comes into company with a graceful 
and proper affurance, fpeaks even to people he does 
not know without embarraffment, and in a natural and. 
eafy manner. This is called ufage of the world, and 
good-breeding ; a moft neceflary and _, important 
knowledge in the intercourfe of life. It frequently — 
happens that a man with a great deal of fenfe, but 
with little ufage of the world, is not fo well received 
as one of inferior parts, but with a gentlemanclike 
behaviour. 

Thefe are matters worthy your attention; reflect 
on them, and unite modefty to a polite and: cafy af. 
furance. Adiev. 

I this inftant receive your letter of the 27th, 
which is $ very ‘well written. 


L4 LET. 
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LETTER XLV. 


Bath, Noveinber the rf, 1939: 
Dear Boy, 


Ler us return to Oratory, or the art of {peaking 
well; which fhould never be entirely out of your 
thoughts, fince it is fo ufeful in every part of life, 
.and fo abfolutely néceffary in moft. A man can 
make no figuré.without it in Parlament, in the 
Church, or in the Law; and even in common con~ 
verfation, aman that has acquired an eafy and habi- 
tual eloquence, who fpeaks properly and accurately, 
will have a great advantage over thofe who {peak ans . 
correctly and inelegantly, 

’ The bufinefs of Oratory, as I have told you be-~ 
fore, is to perfuade people ; and you eafily feel, that 
to pleafe people is a great ftep towards perfuaaing 
them. You muft then, confequently, be fenfidle 
how advantageous it is for a man who {peaks in pub- 
lic,, whether it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, or 
at the Bar (that is in the Courts of Law), to pleafe 
his hearers fo much as to gain their attention; which 
he can never do without the help of Oratory. It is 
not enough to {peak the language, he fpeaks in, in 
it} utmoft purity, and according to the rules of 
Grammar ; ‘but he mutt {peak ir elegantly, that is, 
he mnft choofe the bett and moft expreffive words, 
and put them in the beftorder. He fhould likewife 

adorn what he fags by proper metaphors, fimilies, 
_ and 
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and other figures of Rhetoric; and he fhould en- 
liven it, if he can, by quick and {prightly turns of 
wit. For example: fuppofe you had a mind to 
perfuade Mr. Maittaire to give youa holiday, would 
you bluntly fay to him, Give me a holiday? That 
would certainly not be the way to perfuadeshim to 
it. But you fhould endeavour firft to pleafe him, 
and gain his attention, by telling him, that your 
experience of his goodnefs and indulgence encou- 
raged you to afk a favour of hitn; that, if he fhould. 
pot think proper to grant it, at leaft you hoped, he 
would not take it ill that you afked it. Then you 
fhould tell him, what it was that you wanted; that 
it was a holiday; for. which you fhould give your 
yeafons, as, that you had fuch or fuch a thing to do, 
or. fuch a place to goto, Then you might urge 
fome arguments why he fhould not refufe you ; as, 
that you have feldom afked that favour, and that 
you feldom will; and that the mind may fometimes 
require a little reft from labour, as well as the body. 
This you may illuftrate by a fimile; and fay, that 
as the bow is the ftronger for being fometimes un- 
ftrung and unbent; fo the mind will be capable of 
more attention, for being now and then eafy and. re- 
Jaxed. 

This is a little oration, fit for fuch a little orator 
as you; but, however, it will make you underftand 
what is meant by oratory and eloquence’; which is; to. 
perfuade. I hope you will have that talent hereafter 
in great matters. 


EET- 
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LETTER XLVL 


Bath, November the 5th, 1739. 
Dear Bor, 


Tam glad to hear that you went to fee the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, for I fuppofe it amufed you, and 
befides, I would have you fee every thing. Itisa 
good way of getting knowledge, efpecially if you 
inquire carefully (as I hope you always do) after the 
meaning, and the particulars of cvery thing you fee. 
You know then, to be fure, that the Lord Mayor is 
the head of the city of London, and that there is a 
new Lord Mayor chofen every year; that the city is 
governed by the Lord Mayor, the Court of Alder- 
men, andthe Common Council. There are fix-and- 
twenty Aldermen, who are the moft confiderable 
tradefinen of the city. The Common Council is 
very numerous, and confifts likewife of tradefmen ; 
who, all belong to the feveral companies, that you 
faw march in the proceffion, with their colours and 
ftreamers. ‘The Lord Mayor is chofen every year 
out of the Court of Aldermen. There are but two 
Lord Mayors in England ; one for the city of Lon- 
don, and the other for the city of York. The 
Mayors of other towns aie only called Mayors, 
not.Lerd Mayors. People who have feen little, are 
apt to ftare fillily, and wonder at every new thing 
they fee; but a man who has been bred in the 

world, 
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world, looks at every thing with coolnefs and fe- 
datenefs, and makes proper gbfervations upon what 
he fees, 

You need not write to me any more after you re- 
ceive this, for I fhall go away from hence on Satur- 
day or Sunday next. But you may come t® me in 
Grofvenor-Square, on Wednefday the 14th, at ter 
o’clock in the merning; where you fhall find the | 
things you befpoke, and fomething much better, as 
an additional reward for your learning well: for, 
though people fhould not do well only for the fake 
of rewards, yet thofe who do well ought in juftice 
to be rewarded. One thould do well for the fake of 
floing well, and virtue is its own reward; that is, 
the confcioufnefs of having done right, makes one 
happy enough even without any other reward. 
Confcioufnefs means that real and inward judgment _ 
that every man forms of his own ations. For ex- 
ample ; one fays, Iam not confcious of any guilt 
that is, my heart does not tell me that I am guilty, 
I feel myfelf innocent; or, I am confcious that I 
deferve to be punifhed; that is, I feel that I have 
committed the fault for which I am to be punithed. 
It comes from the Latin, conjcire, and confcius. 
Horace fays, 

Nil confeire fibi, nulld pallefeere culpé ; 
Which means, to have nothing to reproach one's. 
felf with, and not to turn pale with the remorfe of 
guilt. He faystoo, 
Mens confcia recti : 


That 
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That..is, a mind confcious of having. done right; 
‘the greateft pleafi:re and happinofs taf any man can 
have. Adieu. 





LETTER XLVI. 


Dear Boy, November the zoth, 1739. 


As you are now reading the Roman Hiftory, I 
hope you do it with that care and attention which 
it'deferves. The utility of Hiftory confifts princi- 
pally in the examples it gives us of the virtues and 
vices of thofe who have gone before us; .upon which | 
we ought to make the proper obfervations, Hiiftory 
animates and excites us to the love and the practice 
of virtue; by fhowing us the regard and veneration 
that was always paid to great and virtuous men, in 
the times in which they lived, and the praife and 
glory with which their names are perpetuated, and 
tranfmitted down toour times. The Roman Hiftory 
farnifhes more examples of virtue and magnanimity, 
or. greatnefs of mind, than any other. It was a 
common thing to fee their Confuls and Diétators 
(who, you know, were their chief Magiftrates) taken 
from:the plough, to lead their armies againft their 
ehemies; and, after victery, returning to their 
splough again, and paffing the. reft of their lives in 
modeft retirement; a retirement more glorious, if 
poffible, 
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poffible, than the victories that preceded it! Many. 
of their greateft men died {6 poor, that they were 
buried at the expence of the publick. Curius, who 
had no money of his own, refufed a great fum that 
the Samnites offered him, faying, that he faw no 
plory in having money himfelf, but in commanding 
thofe that had. Cicero relates it thus: Curio ad_focum 
fedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cum attuliffent, 
repudiati ab co funt. Non enim aurum habere pracla- 
rum fibi vidert, fed tis, qui haberent aurum, imperare. 
And Fabricius, who had often commanded the Ro~ 
man armies, and as often triumphed over their ene- 
‘mies, was found by his fire-fide, cating thofe roots 
and herbs which he had planted and cultivated him- 
felf in his own field. Seneca tells it thus: Fabricius 
ad focum canat illas ipfas radices, quas, in agro repar- 
gando, triumphalis Senex vulfit. Scipio, after a vic~ 
tory he had obtained in Spain, found among the 
prifoners a young Princefs of extreme beauty, who, 
he was informed, was foon to have been married to 
a man of quality of that country. He ordered her 
to be entertained and attended with the fame care 
and refpect as if fhe had been in her father’s houfe > 
and, as foon as he could find her lover, he gave her 
to him, and added to her portion the money that 
her father had brought for her ranfom. Valeritag 
Maximus fays, Eximia forme virginem accerfttis partite 
tibus, et fponfoinviolatam tradidit, et Juvenis, et Caled, 
et Vitter. This was a moft glorious example of ttig- 
deration, cantinence, and generofity, which gained 
him the heatts of all the people of Spain ; and made 

them 
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them fay, as Livy tells us, Veniffe Diis fimillimum 
jevenem, vincentem omnia, tum armis, tum benignitates 
at beneficiis, 

Such are the rewards that always crown virtue 
and fuch the charaétets that you fhould imitate, if 
you wquid be a great and a good man, which is the 
only way to be a happy one!. Adieu, 





LETTER XLVUL 


Dear Boy, Monday. 


I was very forry that Mr. Maittaire did not give 
fuch an account of you, yefterday, as I wifhed and 
expected. He takes fo much pains to teach you, 
that he well deferves from you the returns of care 
and attention. Befides, pray confider, now that 
you have juftly got the reputation of knowing much 
more than other boys of your age do, how fhameful 
it would be for you to lofe it, and to let other boys, 
that ‘are now behind you, get before you. If you 
would but have attention, you have quicknefs 
enough to conceives: and memory enough to retain ; 
but, without attention, while you are learning, all 
the time you employ at your book is thrown away: 
and your fhame will be the greater, if you fhould be 
ignorant, when you had fuch ppportunities of learn 
dng. An ignorant man is infignificant and con- 
temptible; nobody cares for. his company, and he 
can. 
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can juft be faid to live, and that is all. There isa 
very pretty French Epigram, upon the death of fuch. 
an ignorant, infignificant fellow, the fting of which 
is, that all that can be faid of him is, that he was 
once alive, and that he is now dead. This is -the 
Epigram, which you may get by heart: 

Colas eff mort de maladie, 

Tu veux que fen pleure le fort, 
Que diable veux tu que jen dife? 
Colas vivoit, Colas eff enort. 


Take care not to deferve the name of Colas: which 
I fhall certainly give you, if you do net learn well: 
and then that name will get about, and every body 
will call you Colas; which will be much worfe than 
Frifky. 

You are now reading Mr. Rollin’s Antient Hif- 
tory: pray remember to have your maps by you 
when you read it, and defire Monfieur Pelnote to. 
fhow you, in the maps, all the places you read of, 
Adieu. 


LETTER XLIX. 


Dear Boy, Saturday. 


SINCE you choofe the name. of Polyglott, I hope 
you will take care to deferve it; which you can only 


do by care and application. I confefs the names of 
Fritky, 
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Frifky, and Colas, are not quite fo honourable ; but 
then, remember too, that there cannot be a ftronger 
tidicule, than to call a man by an honourable name, 
when: he is known not to deferve it. For example ; 
it would be a manifeft irony to call a very ugly fellow 
an Adonis (who, you know, was fo handfome, that 
Venus herfelf fell in love with him), orto call a cow- 
ardly fellow an Alexander, or an ignorant fellow, 
"Polyglott; for every body would difcover the fneer : 
and Mr. Pope obferyes very truly, that 


«¢ Praife undcferv'd is fatire in difguile.” 


Next to the doing of things that deferve to be 
written, there is nothing that gets a man more credit, 
or gives him more pleafure, than to write things 
that deferve to be read. The younger Pliny, (for 
there were two Plinys, the uncle and the nephew) 
expreffes it thus: Equidem beatos puto, quibus Deorum 
‘munere datum ef, aut facere fcribenda, aut fegenda 
feribere ; beatiffimos verd quibus utrumque. Adieu. 

‘Pray mind your Greek particularly; for, to know 
“Greek very well, is to be really learned: there is no 
great credit in knowing Latin, for every body knows 
it; and it is only a fhame not to know it. Befides 
that, you will underftand Latin a great deal the 
better for underftanding Greek very well; a great 
number of Latin words, efpecially the technical 
words, being derived from the Greek. ‘Technical 
words mean fuch particular words as relate to any 
art or fcience; from the Greek word teyyn, which 
fignifies ‘Art, and te,va0s, which fignifies Artificial, 

Thus, 
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Thus, a Dictionary that explains the terms of art, 


is called a Lexicon Technicum, or a Technical Dies 
tionary. Adiev. 


LETTER IL. 


‘Longford, June the gth, 1740. 
Dear Boy, 


I WRITE to you now, in the fuppofition that you 
continue to deferve my attention, as much as you 
did when I left London; and that Mr. Maittaire 
would commend you as much now, as he did the 
daft time he was with me; for otherwife, you know 
very well, that I fhould not concern myfelf about 
you. Take care, therefore, that, when I come to 
town, I may not find myfelf miftaken in the good 
opinion I entertained of you in my abfence. — 

I hope you have got the linnets and bulPfinches you 
fo much wanted; and I recommend the bullfinches 
to your imitation. Bullfinches, you muft know, : 

‘have no natural note of their own, and never fing, 
unlefs taught ; but will learn tunes better than any : 
other birds. This they do by attention and memory ;_ 
and you may obferve, that, while they are taught, 
they liften with great care, and never-jump about» 
and kick their heels, Now I really think i it- would 
be a great thane for you to be outdone by your ¢ own 

bullfinch. 

Vox. I M I sake 
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Lake it for granted, that, by youg late care and 
attention, you are now perfect in Latin verfes; and 
that. you may at prefent be called, what Horace 
defired to be called, Romana jfidicen Lyra. Your 
Greek too, I dare fay, keeps pace with your Latin, 
‘atid yeu have all your paradigms ad unguem. 

You cannot imagine what alterations and im- 
provements I expect to find every day, now that 
you are more than Offennis. And, at this age, 
non progredi would bes regredi, which would be very 
fhameful. 

Adieu! Do not write to me; for I fhall be in no 
{ettled place to receive letters, while I am in the 
country. 





LETTER ILL. 


London, June the 25th, 1740. 
Dear Boy, 


AS 1 know you love reading, I fend you this book 
fot your amufement, and not by way of tafk or 
Rudy. It is an Hiftorical, Chronological, ‘and Geo- 
graphical Didtionary : in which you may find almoft 
every thing you can defire'to knaw, whether antient 
of modetn. ‘As Hiftorical, it gives you the hiftory 
of ‘all renarkable perfons and things ; as Chronolo- 
gical, it tells you the time when thofe perfons lived, 
ahd-when thofe things were done; and as Geogra- 
phical, 
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phical, it defcribes the fituation of countries and 
cities. For example, would you know who Ariftides 
the Juft was, you will find there, that he was. of 
Athens ; that his diftinguifhed honefty and integrity 
acquired him the name of Juft, the moft glorious 
appellation a man can have. You will likewife find, 
that he commanded the Athenian army at the batile 
of Platzea, where Mardonius, the Perfian General, 
was defeated, and his army, of three hundred thou- 
fand men, utterly deftroyed ¢ and that, for all thefe 
virtues, he was banifhed Athens by the Oftracifin, 
You will then (it may be) be curious to know what 
the Oftracifm is. If you look for it, you‘will find 
that the Athenians, being very jealous of their liber- 
ties, which they thought were the moft in danger 
from thofe: whofe virtue and merit made them the 
moft popular (that is, recommended them moft 
to the favour of the people), contrived this Oftea-— 
cifm ; by which, if fix hundred people gave in the 
name of any one man, written upon a thell, that 
perfon was immediately banifhed for tén. years, 

As to Chronology, would you know when Charle- 
magne was made Emperor of the Weft; look. for 
the article of Charlemagne ; and you will find, that, 
being already mafter of all Germany, France, and 
great part of Spain-and Italy, he was declared Em- 
peror in the year 800. 

As to the Geographical part, if you would know 
the fituation of any town or country, that you read 
of; a3 for inftance, Perfepolis ;,-you will find where 
it was fituated, by? whom founded, and that it. was” 

Ma burnt’ 
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burnt by Alexarider the Great, at the inftigation of 
his miftrefs, ‘Thais, in a drunken ‘riot. In fhort, 
yourwill find a thoufand entertaining ftories to divert 
you'when you have leifure from your ftudies, or 
your play; for one muft always be doing fomething, 
and nevér lavifh away fo valuable a thing as time ; 
which, if once loft, can never be regained: Adieu. 


LETTER LI. 


Philippus Che.terfield parvulo fuo Philippo Stan- 
hope, S. P. D. 


PERGRATA mihi fuit epiftola tua, quam nuper 
aecepi; eleganter enim fcripta erat, et polliceris te 
fummam operam daturum, ut veras laudes merito 
adipifci poffis. Sed, ut plané dicam; valde fufpi- 
cor te, in ea fcribenda, optimum et eruditiffimum 
adjutorem habuiffe; quo duce et aufpice, nec ele- 
gantia, nec dotrina, nec quicquid prorfus eft dig- 
num fapiente bonoque, unquam tibi deeffe poterit. 
Hlum ergo ut quam diligenter colas, te etiam atque 
etiam rogo; et quo magis eum omni officio, amore, 
- et obfequio perfequeris, co magis te me ftudiofum, 
et obfervantem exiftimabo. 
Due feptimane mihi ad has aquas bibendas fuper- 
fant, antequam in urbem revertam ; tunc cura, ut 
te in dies doctiorem inveniam. Animo, attentione, 
majore 
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majore diligentid opus eft. Preemia laboris, et in- 
duftriz, hinc afferam, fi modo te dignum prebeas ; 
fin aliter, fegnitiel peenas dabis. Vale. 


TRANSLATION. 
Philip Chefterfield to his dear little Philip Stanhope.: 


Your aft letter afforded me very great fatis- 
faction ; both as it was elegantly penned, and be- 
caufe you premife in it, to take great pains, to at- 
tain defervedly true praife. But I muft tell you 
ingenuoufly, that I fufpect very much your having 
had, in compofing it, the affiftance of a good and 
able mafter ; under whofe conduct and inftruétion 
it will be your own fault, if you do not acquire 
elegancy of ftyle, learning, and, in fhort, every 
thing elfe becoming a wife and virtuous perfon, 
I earneftly intreat you, therefore, to imitate care- 
fully fo good & pattern; and the more attention and 
regard you fhow for him, the more I fhall think you 
love and refpect me. 

I fhall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking 
thefe waters, before I return to town; let me then 
find you fenfibly improved in your learning. You 
muft fummen greater refolution and diligence. 1 
fhall bring you prefents from hence, which you 
fhall receive as rewards of your application and in- 
duftry, provided I find you deferving’ of then; if 
otherwife, expeét reproof and chattifement for your 


floth. Farewell, 
M 3 LET: 
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LETTER. Li. 


. Tunbridge, July the 18th, 1740, 
Dear Boy, 


AFTER Sparta and Athens, Thebes and Corinth 
were the moft confiderable cities in Greece. Thebes 
‘was in Boeotia, a profince of Greece, famous for 
its thick, foggy ajr, and for the dullnefs and ftu- 
pidity of its inhabitants; infomuch, thet calling a 
‘man a Beeotian was the fame as calling him a ftupid 
fellow: and Horace, fpeaking of a dull, heavy 
fellow, fays, Baotum jurares, craffo in aére, natum, 
However, Thebes made itfelf very confiderable, 
for a time, under the conduct of Epaminondas, wha 
was one of the greateft and moft virtuous characters 
of allantiquity,” Thebes, like all the reft of Greece, 
fell under the abfolute dominion of the Kings of 
Macedon, “Alexander's fucceffors. Thebes was 
founded by Cadmus, who firft bronght letters into 
Greece. (Edipus was King of Thebes; whofe very 
remarkable ftory is worth your reading, | 
The city of Corinth fometimes made a figure, in 
defence of the cpmmon liberties of Greece ; but was 
chiefly confiderable upon account of ts great trade 
and commerce; which enriched it fo much, and 
introduced: fo much luxury,: that when it was burnt 
by Mummiuvs, the Roman Conful, the number of: 
golden, filver, brafs, and copper ftatués and vates, 
that 
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that were then melted, made that famous nietal, 
called Corinthian brafs, fo much efteemed by the 
Romans. 

There were, befides, many other little King- 
doms and Republics in Greece, which you will be 
acquainted with, when you enter more pargicularly 
into that part of antient hiftory, But to. inform 
yourfelf a little, at prefent, concerning Thebes 
and Corinth, turn to the following articles in, 
Moreri, 


Thebes, Epaminondas, _ 
Cadmus, Pelopidas, 
Oedipe, Corinth, 
Jocafte, Mummius, 
Sphynx, 


LETTER IV, 


Tunbridge, July the 29th, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 
SINCE you are fo ready at the meafure of Greek, 
and Latin verfes, as Mr. Maittaire writes me.word. 
you are; he will poffibly, before it is very longs, trys 
your invention a little, and fet you to make fome of 
your own compofition ;, you fhould therefare: begin. 
to confider, not only the meafure of the verfes you 
read, but likewife the thoughts | of the Poet, and the 
fimilies, metaphors, and allufions, which are the or 
M4 naments, 
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naments of Poetty,.and raife it above profe, and 
diftinguith it from profe as much as the meafure 
does. This attention to the thoughts and dition 
of other Poets will fuggett both matter, and the 
Manner of expreffing it, to you, when you come to 
gavent,, yourfelf. Thoughts are the fame in every 
Janguage, and a good thought in cne language is a 
good one in every other: thus, if you attend to the 
thoughts and images in French or Englith poetry, 
they will be of ufe to you, when you compofe in 
Latin or Greek. I have met lately with a very pretty 
copy of Englith verfes, which I here fend you to 
Jearn by heart; but, firft, I will give you the 
thought in profe, that you may obferve how it is 
exprefied, and adorned by poetical diction. 

The Poet tells his miftrefs Florella, that fhe is fo 
unkind to him, fhe will not even fuffer him to look 
at her; that, to avoid her.cruelty, he addreffes him- 
{elf to other women, who receive him kindly ; but 
that, notwithftanding this, his heart always returns 
to her, though fhe ufes him fo ill; and then he 
concludes with this beautiful and apt fimile, in 
whith he compares his fate to that of exiles (that is, 
people who are banifhed from their own country), 
who, though they are pitied in whatever country 
“they go to, yet long to return to their awa, where 
they are fure to be yfed ill, and punihed. 


Why will Rlorella, when I. gaze, 
My xayifh'd eyes reprove, 

“And hide from thero the only face, 

__ They can behold with Jove ? 


‘To 
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"Fo fhun her fcorn, and eafe my care, 
I feck a Nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from Fair to Fair, 
Still gentler ufage find. - 

But oh! how faint is every joy, 
‘Where Nature has no part ! 

New Beauties may my eyes employ, 
But you engage my heart, 

So reftlefs exiles, doom’'d to roam, 
Meet pity every where ; 

Yet languifh for their native home, 
Thougi death attends them there. 


The Simile, 


You will obferve that thefe verfes have alternate 
rhymes; that is, the third line rhymes to the firft, 
and the fourth line to the fecond; the firtt and third 
lines having four feet each; and the fecond and 
fourth having but three feet each. A foot, in. 
Englith verfe, is two fyllables. 

To ufe your ear a little to Englith verfe, and to 
make you attend to the fenfe too, I have tranfpofed 
the words of the following lines; which I would 
have you put in their proper order, and*fend me in 
your next. J 


Life confider cheat a when ‘tis all I 

Hope with fool'd, deceit men yet the favour 
Repay will to-morrow trufi on think and 
Falfer former day to-morrow’s than the 

Worfe lies bleft be {hall when and we fays it 
Hope new fome poffefs'd cuts of with we what. 


Adieu. 


LETTER, 
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LETTER LV. 


Tunbridge, Auguft the 3d, 1740. 
Dear Boy, 


You have done the verfes I fent you very well, 
excepting the laft liae, in which you have not placed 
the words as the fenfe requires; but even there it 
appears that you have an ear for Poetry, becaufe the 
line runs as fmoothly and as harmonioufly, in the 
order you have put the words, as it does in the true 
order, which is neceflary for the fenfe. There is 
Jikewife one fault in your letter, but fuch a one as 
many older perfons than you are would have com- 
mitted, It is where you fay, that I may not accufe 
you with being one of the Tubs of the Danaids ; 
whereas, you fhould have faid of, inftead of with: 
of comes always after accufe, and with after reproach. 
Thus, fuppofe it were poffible for me to fufpect that 
‘You were ever giddy; I muft either fay, I accufe 
you of giddinefs, or I reproach you with giddinefs. 
In order to keep your ear in poetic tune, I fend you 
a couple of ftanzas of Mr. Waller’s to a lady, who 
had fung a fong to him of his own making, and 
who fung it fo well, that he fell in love with her. 
The fenfe of it im: profe is this. W he you youch- 
fafe, Chloris, to fing the fong Imade you do it fo 
well, that. I am caught, like a fpirit, in my own 


{pel} 
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fpell (that is, enchantment), My fate is like that of 
an eagle, who, being fhot with an arrow, obferves 
his own feathers upon the arrow that kills him, I 
give you notice that the rhyme is alternate. 


So you excell felf your Chloris, 

You when thought breathe my vouchfafe te 
Spirit with this that fpell like a 

My teaching own caught ain of my, I. 


. Mine one are eagle’s that fate and 
Who fhaft made die that him on the 
Of feather own his a efpied 
Us'd he which foar with to high fo. 
Shaft, I fhould tell you, is a poetical word for an 
arrow; and j/oar, fignifies to rife high in the air. 
The Poets often fpeak of Cupid’s fhaft, meaning his 
arrows; the fatal fhaft, the deadly fhaft, are poeti- 
tal expreffions for an arrow that has wounded or 
killed any body. Sagitta is Latin for an arrow, and 
arundo is Latin for the iron point of the arrow. You. 
will often find m the Latin Poets, Jethalis arundo, 
that is, the deadly or the mortal point; venenata fa- 
gitta, that 1s, a poifoned arrow. Before gunpowder 
was invented, which 1s about three hundred years 
ago, people ufed to fight chiefly with bows and 
arrows. 
Adieu, you are a very good boy. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER LVI. 


Tunbyidge, Auguft the 14th, 1740, 
Dear Boy, 


I am very glad to hear from Mr. Maittaire, that 
you are fo ready at {canning both Greek and Latin 
verfes; but I hope*you mind the fenfe of the words, 
as well as the quantitics. The great advantage of 
- knowing many languages confifts in underftanding 
the fenfe of thofe nations, and authors, who {peak 
and write thofe languages; but not in being able 
to repeat the words like a parrot, withour knowing. 
their true force and meaning. The’ Poets require 
your attention and obfervation more than the profe 
authors: poetry being more out. of the common way 
than profe compofitions are. Poets Lave greater li- 
besties allowed them than profe writers, which is 
called the Poetical Licence. Horace fays, that Poets 
and.Painters have an equal privilege of attempting 
“any thing: Pictoribus atque Poctis, quidlibet audendi, 
Jemper fuit equa potefas. Fiction, that is, invention, 
is faid to be the foul of poetry. For example; the 
Poets give life to feveral inanimate things; that ts, 
to things that have no life: as for inftance; they 
reprefent the paffions, as Love, Fury, Envy, &c. 
under human figures; which figures are allegorical ; 
that is, reprefent the qualities and effects of thofe 
paftions, Thus the’ Poets reprefent Love as a little 
boy, 
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boy, called Cupid, becaufe Love is the paffion of 
young people chiefly. He is reprefented blind like- 
wife; becaufe Love makes no diftinction, and takes 
away the judgement. He has a bow and arrows, 
with which he is fuppofed to wound people, becaufe 
Love gives pain; and he has a pair of wings te ‘fly 
with, becaufe Love is changeable, and apt to fly 
from one object to another. Fury likewife is repre~ 
fented under the figures of three women, called the 
three Furies, Alecto, Megzera, and Tifiphone. 
They are defcribed with lighted torches or flambeaux 
in their hands; becaufe Rage and Fury 1s for fetting 
fire to every thing: they are likewife drawn with 
ferpents hifling about their heads; becaufe ferpents 
are poifonous and deftructive animals. Envy is de- 
fcribed as a Woman, melancholy, pale, livid, and 
pining; becaufe envious people are never pleafed, 
but always repining at otner people’s happinef$: fhe 
is fuppofed to feed upon ferpents; becaufe envious 
people only comfort themfelves with the misfortunes 
of others. Ovid gives the following defchiption of 
Envy. 

Vider intus edenten 
Vipercas carnes, vitiorum alimenta /uorum, 
dnvidiam : vifaque oculos avertit. At illa 
Suryit bumo pigré: femefarumque relinquit 
Corpora ferpentum ; paffuque incedit inerti. 
Utque Deam vidit formaque armifque decoram ; 
Ingemuit: vultamque ima ad fafpiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore fedet > macies in corpore toto: 
Nu/quam rece acies: livent rubigine dentes: 
Peétora felle virent : lingua oft fufjufa veneno. 
Rifus abeft, nifi quem vifi movire delitese 





Ma 
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| Nee frnitur fomm, vigilacibus excita curis: 
Sed widet ingratos, intabefcityue videndo, 
Sueceffus hominum: carpitque et carpiter wna: 
Suppliciumque feum eft. _ 

This is a beautiful poetical defcription of that 
wretched, mean paffion of envy, which I hope you - 
will have too generous a mind ever to be ihfected 
with; but that, on the contrary, you will apply 
yourfelf to virtue and learning, in fuch a manner as 
to become an object of envy yourfelf. Adicu! 





LETTER LVIL 


Dear Boy, | Monday. 


SIN CE, by Mr. Maittaire’s care, you learn your 
Latin and Greek out of the beft authors, I wth you 
would, at the fame time that you conftrue the words, 
mind tht fenfe and thoughts of thofe authors ; 
which will help your invention, ‘yen you come to 
‘compofe yourfelf, and at the fame time form your 
tafte. Tafte, in its proper fignification, means the 
tafte of the palate‘in eating or drinking; but it is 
mictaphorically ufed for the judgement one forms of 
any art or {cience. For ‘example; if I fay, fuch a 
man has 4 good tafte in poetry, I mean that he judges 
well of poetry; diftinguifhes rightly what is good and 
what is bad; and finds out equally. the beauties and 
the faults of the compofition. Or if I fay, that fuch 

a man 
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a man has a good tafte in painting, I mean the fame 
thing; which is, that he is a good judge of pictures; 
and will diftinguifh not only good ones from bad 
ones, but very good ones from others not quite fo 
good, but yet good ones. Avoir le gottt bon, means 
the fame thing in French: and nothing fosms fo 
true a tafte, as reading the antient authors with at- 
tention. Defcription is a beautiful part of poetry, 
and much ufed by the beft Poets; it is likewife 
called painting, becaufe it reprefents things in fo 
lively and ftrong a manner, that we think we fee 
them as in a picture. Thus Ovid defcribes the pa~ 
lace of the Sun, or Apollo. 

Regia Solis erat fublimibus alta columnis, 

Clara micante aura, flammafque imitante pyropos 

Cujus ebur nitidum fafligia Jumma tencbat ; 

“Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valu.c. 

Meateriem fuperabat opus: nam Mulctber illie 

aEquora celavat medtas cingestia tewas, 

Terrarumgue orbem, columque quod imminet orbi. 
Afterwards he defcribes Phoebus himfelf fitting upon 


his throne: 







~ pured velatus vefle fedebat 
In Solio Phacbitt, 
A dextré levague Dies, et Menfis, et Annus, 
S.eculague, et pofite fpatiis equalibus Hore ; 
Vergque aovum flabat, cinétum florente corona, 
Stabat nuda /Eftas, et Jpicea ferta gerebat, 
Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis fordidus uvis,' 
Et glacialis Hyems, canos birfuta capillos. 


Obferve the invention in this defcription. As. the 
Sun is the great rule by which we meafure time; 
and as it marks out the years, the months, the days, 

5 and. 


claris lucente fmaragdii. 


yo Hts son. 





Duta cutis, per quam fpcBari vifcera pofint ¢ 
Offa Jub incurvis extabant arida laméis : 
Pentris erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 
Petlus, et a Jpine tuntummado crate tencti, 
Obferve the propriety and fignificancy of the epi- 
thets.. Lapidafa is the epithet to agro; becfufe a 
ftony ground produces very little grafs. Raras is the 
epithet to berbas, to mark how few and how fcarce 
the herbs were, that Famine was tearing with her 
teeth and nails. You will eafify find out the other’ 
epithets. 
- I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, 
‘or defcription, in Englifh verfe; it isin the Tragedy 
of Phaedra and Hippolytus. Phaedra was the fecond 
“wife of the famous Thefeus, one of the firft Kings of 
Athens; and Hippolytus was his fon by his former 
wife. Look for the further particulars of their ftory: 
in your Dictionary, under the articles Phedre and 
Hippolite. 
So when é:teht Venus yielded up her charms, 
The diet Adonis languith'd in her arms. 
His idle hornggn fragrant myrtles hung ; 
His arrows /catter'd, and his bow wi/trung. 
Obfcure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fazried boar with feeble founds. 


For nobler {ports he quits the /avage fields, 
And all the Hero to the Lover yields. 


T have marked the epithets, that you may the bet- 
ter obferve them. Venus is called -dright, upon ac- 
count of her beauty: Adonis is called b/ef, becaufe 
Venus was in love with him: his horn is faid to be 
idle, becaufe he then laid it by, and made no ufe of 

Vou. I. N it: 
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Duta cutis, per quam fpefari vifcera poffint : 
Offa fub incurvis extabant arida fumbis: 
entry is erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 

Pedus, et a fpine tantummoado crate teneri. 
Obferve the propriety and fignificancy of the epi- 
thets.. Lapidofo is the epithet to agro; becfufe a 
ftony ground produces very little grafts. Reras is the 
epithet to berbas, to mark how few and how fcarce 
the herbs were, that Famine was tearing with her 
teeth and nails. You will eafifty find out the other 
epithets. 

I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, 
‘or defeription, in Englith verfe; it isin the Tragedy 
of Phaedra and Hippolvtus. Phaedra was the fecond 
wife of the famous Thefeus, one of the firft Kings of 
Athgns ; and Hippolytns was his fon by his former 
wife. Look for the further particulars of their ftory- 
in your Dictionary, under the articles Phedre and 
Llippolite. 


So when éight Venus yielded up her charms, 
The éft Adonis languith’d in her arms. 

His idle hovingan fragrant wayrtles hang ; 

His arrows /catie'd, und his bow «x/trxng. 
Obfcure, in coverts, lie his drcaming hounds, 
And bay the fereied boar with feeble founds. 
For nobler {ports he guits the /auage fields, 
And all the Hero to dic Lover yields, 


T have marked the epithets, that you may the bet- 
ter obferve them. Venus is called -drig/t, upon ac- 
count of her beauty : Adonis is called dlef, becaufe 
Venus was in love with him: his horn is faid to be 
idle, becaufe he then laid it by, and made no ufe of 

Vou. I. N it: 
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it: the myrtles are called fragrant, becaufe the myr- 
tle is a fweet-{melling tree ; moreover, the myrtle 18 
the particular tree facred to Venus: /cattered ar- 
réws, becaufe laid by here and there, carelefsly. 
The bow un/frung : it was the cuftom to unftring the 
bow when they did not ufe it, and it was the ftronger 
for it afterwards. Dreaming hounds: hounds that 
are ufed to hunt, often dream they are hunting; as 
appears by their making the fame noife, only not fo 
Joud, when they fltep, as they do when they are 
hunting fome wild beaft; therefore, the founds are 
called feeble. Savage fields; fo called from the 
roughnefs of field {ports, in comparifon to the ten- 
demefs and foftnefs of love. 

Adonis was extremely handfome, and a great 
fportfman ; he ufed to employ his whole time in 
hunting boars, and other wild beafts. Venus fell in 
Jove with him, and ufed frequently to come down to 
him: he was at laft killed by a wild boar, to the 
great grief of Venus. Look for Adonis in your 
Dictionary ; for, though you have read his ftory in 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes, } believe that excellent me- 
mory of yours wants refrcfhing. From hence, when 
a man is extremely handfome, he is called, by me- 
taphor, an Adonis. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LIX. 


Dear Boy, Satiarday, 


You R laft tranflations were very well done; and 
T believe you begin to apply, yourfelf more. This 
you may depend upon, that the more you apply, the 
eafier you will find your learning, and the fooner you 
will have done with it. But, as I have often told 
you before, it is not the words only that you fhould 
mind, but the fenfe and beauties of the authors you 
read; which will furnifh you with matter, and teach 
you to think juftly upon fubjeéts. For example; if 
you were to fay, in poetry, that it was morning ; 
you would not barely fay it was morning; that would 
not be poetical; but you would reprefent the morn- 
ing undcr fome image, or by ena as thus : 
. Lo! from the rofy eaft, her purple doors 
The Morn unfolds, adorn’d with dlu/bing flowers. 
The deffén'd ftars draw off and difappear, 
Whofe bright battalions, \afdy, Lucifer 
Brings up, and quits his ftation in the rear. } 


Obferve, that the day always rifes in the eaft; and 
therefore it is faid, from the rofy eaft: rofy is thes 
epithet to eaft; becaufe the break of day, or the 
Aurora, is of a reddifh rofy colour. Obferve too, 
that Lucifer is the name of that ftar that difappears 
the Jaft in the ‘morning; ‘for’ the’ Aftronomers have 
given names to moft of the ftars. The three laft 
lines, which have tlie fame rhymes, are called a 

N 2 triplet, 
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triplet, which is always marked as I have marked tt. . 
The original Latin is thus in Ovid: 
Ecce vigil rutile patefecit ab orta 

Purpurcas Aurora fores, et plena rofarum 

Aina. Diffugiunt fille, quarum agmina cogit 

Lucifer, et cali ftatione noviffimus exit. 
Here is another way of faying that it is morning, as 
Virgil expreffes it : 

Et jam prima novo feargebat lumine terras 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile : 

Fam fole infufo, jam rebus luce retectis. 
Thus in Englifh verfe: 

And now Aurora, harbinger of day, 

Rofe from the fafron bed where Tithon lay, 


And {prinkled o’er the world with new-dors light : 
The fun now fhining, all things brought to fight. 


"Look in your Diétionary for the articles Aurore 
and Tithon, where you will find their ftory. Tithon 
was the hufband of Aurora. Aurora, in poetical 
language, means the break of day, or the. firft part 
of the mocning. Harbinger (by the way) means 
fore-runner, or a perfon who is fent before-hand, by 
-another, upon a journey, to prepare things for him. 
The King has feveral harbingers, that go before: 
shim upon the road, to prepare his lodging, and get 
“evety thing ready. So Aurora, or the morning, is 
called, by a metaphor, the harbinger of Day, be- 
caufe it foreruns the day. 

I expect very good verfes, of your making, by 
that time you are ten years old 5 and then you thal} . 
set 
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be called Posta Deceanis, which will be an un- 


common, and, confequently, a very glorious title. 
Adieu. 


LETTER LX. 


Dear Boy, Wednefday. 


In my laft I fent you two or three pvetical deferip- 
tions of the Morning ; I here fend you fome, of the 
other parts of the day. The Noon, or Mid-day, 
that is twelye o’clock, is thus defcribed by Ovid; 

Fecerat cxignasgam Sel altifimus umbras. 
And in another place, 

Jamque dies rerum medias contraxerat umbras, 

Et fol ex aequo, meta diftabat utraque : 
Becaufe the fun, at noon, is exactly in the middle 
of its courfe, and, being then juft perpendicular 
over our heads, makes the fhadows very fhort ; 
whereas, when the fun fhines on either fide of us (as 
it does‘ mornings and evenings), the fhadows are 
very long; which you may obferve any fun-fhiny‘ 
day that you pleafe. The evening is defcribed thus 
by Ovid: | 

Jam labor exiguus Pharbo reftabat : equique 

- Pulfabant pedibus fpatium declivis Olywpi: 
Btcaufe the courfe of the fun, being fuppofed to be 
of ene day, Phoebus (that is, the fun) is here faid to 

N 3 have 
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have little more remaining bufinefs to do; and his 
herfes are reprefented as going down hill; which 
points.out the evening ; the fun, in the evening, 
feeming to go downwards, In another place he fays, 
Yamque dics exadlus erat, tempufque fubibat 
Suod tu nec tenebras, nec poffis dicere lucem: 
For, in the dufk of the evening, one can neither call 
jt day nor night. 

Night is defcribed by Virgil in this manner; 

Nox erat, et terras animalia fufa per omnes ; 
Alituum, Pecudumque genus, fopor aitus babcbat, 

‘What I mean by fending and explaining thefe, 
things to you, is to ufe you to think and refle@ a 
little yourfelf; and not to repeat words only like a 
puret, without minding er knowing the fenfe and 
import of them. For example #when you read a 
defcription of any thing, compare it with your own 
obfervatians; and afk yourfelf this queftion, Is thig 
fo? Have I ever obferved it before? And, if you 
have not obferved i it, take the firft opportunity you 
can. of doing it. For inftance; if you have not al- 
ready obferved, that the fhadows are long in the 
tbrning and the evening, and fhort at noon, try it 
yourfelf, and fee whether it is true or not. When 
you hear of the rafy morn, confider with yaurfelf why 
it is fo called, and whether it ought to be called fo o 
‘not; and gbferve the morning early, to fee if it is 
riot of a reddith or rofy colour, When you hear of 
Night's {preading its fable (that is, black) wings 
over the world, confider whether the gradual {pr 
ing of the darknefs does not extend icfelf i in the is 

like 
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Tike black wings. In fhort, ufe yourfelf to think 
and reflect upon every thing you hear and fee; exa- 
mine every thing, and fee whether it is true or not, 
without taking it upon truft. For example; if you 
fhould find in any author, the blue or azure fun, 
would you not immediately refle&, that could not be 
juft, for the fun is always red? and that he who 
could call it fo muft be either blind, ora fool. When 
-you read hiftorical facts, think of them within your- 
felf, and compare them with your own notions. For 
example; when you read of the firft Scipio, who, 
when he conquered Spain, took a beautiful Spanifh 
Princefs prifoner, who was foon to have been mar- 
ried to a Prince of that country, and returned her to 
her lover, not only untouched, but giving her a for- 
tune befides, are you not ftruck with the virtue ang 
generofity of that action? And can you help think- 
ing with yourfelf, how virtuous it was in Scipio, who 
was a young man, unmarried, and a conqueror, to 
withftand the temptation of beauty; and how gene- 
rous it was to give her a fortune, to thake amends 
for the misfortunes of the war? Another reflection 
too, that naturally occurs upon it, is, how vitgpous 
actions never fail to be rewarded by the commenda-. 
tion and applaufe of all pofterity : for this happened, 
above eighteen hundred years ago; is ftill remem- 
bered with honour ; and will be fo as long as letters 
fubfift: not to mention the infinite pleafure Scipio 
muft have felt himfelf, from fuch a virtuous and he- 
roic action, I with you more.pleafure of that kind 
than ever man had. Adieu. ; 
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LETTER LXI, 


Bath, October the 14th, 1740. 
Dear Boy, 


SINCE I have recommended to you to think upon 

fubjects, and to confider things in their various 

lights and circumftances, I am perfuaded you have 
made fuch a progrefs, that I fhall fometimes defire 

your opinion upon difficult points, in order to form 

my own. For inftance, though I have, in gene- 
ral, a great veneration for tlte manners and cuttoms 

of the antients, yet I am in forme doubt whether 

the Oftracifm of the Athenians was either juft or 

“prudent ; and fhould be glad to be determined by 

your opinion. You know very well, that thé Oftra- 

cifm was the method of banifhing thofe whofe dif- 

tinguifhed virtue made them popular, and conie- 

quently (as the Athenians thought) dangerous to the 
public liberty. And, if fix hundred citizens of 

. Athens gave in the name of any one Athenian, writ- 
‘ten upon an oyfter-fhell (from whence it is called 
-Oftracifm), that man was banifhed Athens for ten 
Fears. ‘On one hand, it is certain, that a free peo- 
ple cannot be too careful, or Jealous: -of their liberty; 

and ji it is Certain too, that the love and applaufe of 

“mankind will always attend a man of eminent and 

“ Giftinguifhred | virtue; confequently, they are more 
‘likely to give up their liberties to fuch a one, than 

tq 
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to another of lefs merit. But then, on the other 
hand, it feems extraordinary to ditcourage virtue 
upon any account ; fince it is only by virtue that any 
fociety can flourifh, and be confiderable. There are 
many more arguments, on each fide of this queftion, 
which will naturally occur to you; and, when you 
have confidered them well, I defire you will write 
me your opinion, whether the Oftracifm was a right 
or a wrong thing; and your reafons for being of | 
‘that opinion. Let nobody help you; but give me 
exactly your own fentiments, and your own reafons, 
whatever they are. 

I hope Mr, Pelnote makes you read Rollin with 
great care and attention, and recapitulate to him 
whatever you had read that day; I hope too, that 

he makes yop read aloud, diftinétly, and obferve the 
ftops. Defire your Mamma to tell him {0, from me; 
and thé fame to Mr. Martin: for it is a fhame notto | 
read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire; and 
take great care that he gives me a goodeaccount of 
you, at my return to London, or I fhall be very 
angry at you. Adieu. 


ERTTER 
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LETTER LXU. 


Bath, October the zoth, 1740. 
Dear Bor, 


T Have often told you already, that nothing will 

help your invention more, and teach you to think 

more juftly, than reading, with care and attention, 

the antient Greek and Latin authors, efpecially the 
Poets ; invention being the foul of poetry ; that is 
to fay, it animates and gives life to poetry, as the 
foul does to the body. Ihave often told yon too, 
that Poets take the liberty of perfonifying inanimate 

things; that is, they defcribe, and reprefent, as 

perfons, the paffions, the appetites, and many other 

things, that have no figures nor perfons belonging to 

them. For example; they reprefent Love as a little 
‘boy with wings, a bow and arrow, and a quiver. 
Rage and Fury they reprefent under the figures of 

three women, called the three Furies, with ferpents 

hiffing about their heads, lighted torches in their 
hands, and their faces red and enflamed. The de- 
cription of Envy I have already fent you, and Jike- 
‘wife the defcription of Hunger and Famine, out of 
Ovid's Metamorphofes.. I now fend you, out of the 

fame book, the beautiful defcription of the Houfe 

or Dwelling of Rumour, that is, Common Report. 

You will there find all the particularities af Rumour; 

how 
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how immediately it fpreads itfelf every where; how 
it adds falfhoods to truths; how it impofes upon the 
vulgar; and how Credulity, Error, Joy, and Fear, 
dwell with it; becaufe credulous people believe 
lightly whatever they hear, and that all people in 
general are inclined to believe what they eisher with 
or fear much. Pray tranflate thefe lines, at your 
leifure, into Englifh, and fend them me. Confider 
them yourfelf too, at the fame time, and compare 
them with the obfervations y$u muft already have 
made upon Rumour, or common fame. Have not 
you obferved how quickly a piece of news fpreads 
itfelf all over the town? how it is firft whifpered 
about, then fpoken aloud? how almoft every body, 
that repeats it, adds fomething to it ? how the vulgar, 
that is, the ordinary people, believe it immediately ? 
and how other people give credit to it, according as 
they with it true or not? All this you will find paint- 
ed in the following lincs; which I defire you will 
weigh well. Hoc enim abs te rogo, oro, puftulo, flagito. 
Jubeo te bene valere. : 

$ Orbe locus medio eft inter tervafgue, fretumque, 
Caleficfque plagas, triplicis confinia y mundi ; 
Unde quod oft ufquam, quamvis regionibus abfit, 


Lufpicitur ; penetratque cavas vax omnis ad », aures. 


aoe 


+ Full in the midi of this created {pace, 

» Betwixt heaven, earth, and fkies, theré ftands a place, 
Confiping on on all three, with triple bound: 
Wheace ald things, tho’ remote, are view'd around : 
And thither brigg their undulating found. } 
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Fame tenet, fonmagque domum fibi legit in arce: 


Annumerofque oditus, ac mille foramina tectis 
Addidit, et nullis inclufit limina portis. 

Noéfe dieque patent. Tota oft ex ware fonanti. 
Tota fremit ; vocefque refert : iteratque quod audit, 
Nulla quies intus, nudlaque filentia parte ; 

Nee tamen eft clamor, fed parvee murmura vocis, 
Qualia de pelagi, fi quis procul audiat, undis 

Efe foleat : qualemve forum, cum Jupiler atras 
Increpuit » nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. 
Atria turba tenent : veniunt \eve » vulgus, euntque, 
Riiftague cum veris Paffim commenta vagantur 
Millia rumorum ; confufaque verba.volutant, 


E qui~ 
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The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow'r, 
Plac'd on the ftenmit of a lofty tow'r;_ 

A thoufand winding entries, long and wide, 
Receive of freth reports a flowing tide. 

A thoufand crannies in the walls are made; 
Nor gate, nor bars, exclude the bufy trade. 
Tis built of brafs, the better to diffufe 

The fpreading founds, and multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play, 


And mart for ever fall, and open night and day. 


Nor filence is within, nor‘voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds, that never ceafe : 

Confus'd and chiding, Hike the hollow roar: 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fliore. 

Or like the broken thunder héard from far, 

When Jove at diftance drives thr rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

OF crouds; or iffuing forth; or entering ‘in : 

A thorough-fare of news : where fome devise 

Things never heard, {ome mingle truth with lies 5° : 
The 
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E quibus ki vacuas implent fermonibus auras? 
Hi narrata feruat ali: menfuraque Acti 

Crefeit, Et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
lic Credulitas, illite temerarius y Error, 
Vanague x Letitia eft, coniternatique 4 Timores, 
x Seditiogue repens, Aubiogue audlore Sufurei, 
Lpfa guid in calo rerum, pelagoque geratur, 


Es tellure, videt; totungue inguivit in orbem. 





The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 

Intent to hear, and cager to repeat. 

Error fits brooding there, with added train 

Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain- 

‘Sufpicion, with Sedition join'd, are near, 

And rumours rais’d, and murniutrs mix’d, and panic fear. 

Fame fits aloft, and fecs theTubjeat ground, 

And feas about, and thies abuve ; cyguiring all around. 
Garis Ovid. 


N. B. Thave underlined [ printed in Roman Cha- 
racters| the cpithets, and marked the fubftantives 
they belong to thus ,. 





LETTER LIL 


Dear Boy, 


Tue fhorteft and beft way of learning a language, 
‘is to know the roots of it; that is, tliofe original, 
primitive words, ‘of which many other words: are 
made, by adding a letter, or a prepofition to them, 
or by fome {uch {mail variation, which, makes fome, 

difference 
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difference in ttie fenfe: thus, you will obferve, that 
the prepofitions, a, 25, abs, ¢, ex, pro, pra, per, 
inter, circum, fuper, trans, and many others, when 
added to the primitive verb, or noun, alter its fig- 
nifieation accordingly ; and when you have obferved 
this in ¢hree or four inftances, you will know. it in 
all. It is likewife the fame in the Greek, where, 
when you once know the roots, you will foon know 
the branches. ‘Thus, in the paper I fend you to get 
by heart, you will opferve, that the verb jfero, I 
carry, is the root of fixteen others, whofe fignifica- 
tions differ from the root, only by the addition of a 
letter or two, or aprepofition ; which letters or pre- 
pofitions make the fame alterations to all words to 
which they are aflded"; as, for example, ex, which 
fignifies out, when joined to e0, I go, makes, I-go 
out; exeo, when joined to trabo, I draw, makes, 
I draw out, extraho; and fo in all other cafes of the 
fame nature. The prepofition per, which fignifies 
thoroughly or completely, as well as by, when 
joined to a verb or a noun, adds :that fignifica- 
tion to it; when added to fero, I carry, it makes 
perfero, carry thoroughly; when added to fa- 
cio, I do, it makes perjicio, I finifh, I do tho-. 
voughly, .I complete : when added to nouns, it 
has the fame effect; diffcilis, hard; perdifficilis, 
thoroughly, completely hard, jucundus, agreeable, 
perjucundus, thoroughly agreeable. If you attend 
to thefe obfervations, it will faye you a great deal of 
trouble’ in’ looking in the dictionary, As you aré 
now pretty well mafter of mioft of thé miles, what 
4 you 
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you chiefly want, both in Latin and Greek, is the: 
words, in order to conftrue authors; and therefore 
I would advife you to write down, and learn by 
heart, every day, for your own amufement, befides 
what you do with Mr. Maittaire, ten words in Greek, 
Latin, and Englifh, out of a diCtionary ora voca- 
bulary, which will go a gieat way ina year’s time, 
confidering the words you know already, and thofe 
you will learn befides in conftruing with Mr. Mait- 
taire. Adicu. 





apeaneraramnaaesianberevenesinneennasestempume ween 
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LETTER ULAIV. 


Dear Boy, 


T sena you here a few more Latin roots, though I. 
am not fure that you will like my roots fo well as. 
thofe that grow in your garden; however, if you: 
will attend to them, they may fave you a great deal 
of trouble. Thefe few will naturally point out many 
others to your own obfervation : and enable you,-by 
comparifon, to find out moft derived and compound 
words, when. once you know the original root of 
them. You are cld enough now to make obferya~ 
tions upon what you learn; which, if you would be 
pleafed to. do, you cannot imagine how much time. 
and trouble it weuld fave. you. Remember; you. 
are now very near nine years old; an age at which’ 
all boys ought to know a great deal, but you, pare 
, ticularly, » 
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ticalarly,-a great ‘deal more, confidering ‘the care 
and pains that have been employed about you; and, 
if you do not anfwer thofe expectations, you will 
lofe. your character; which is the moft mortifying 
thing that can happen to a generous mind, Every 
body has ambition, of fome kind .or other, and is 
vexed when that ambition is difappointed: the dif- 
ference is, that the ambition of filly people, is a filly 
and miftaken ambition; and the ambition of people 
of fenfe is‘a right and commendable one. For in- 
ftance; the ambition of a filly boy, of your ag 
would be to have fine clothes, and money to throw 
away in idle follies; which, you plainly fee, would 
be no proofs of merit in him, but only of folly in 
his parents, in drefling him out like a jackanapes, 
and giving him money to play the fool with. Where 
asa. boy of good fenfe places his ambition in ex-. 
celling othcr boys .of his own age, and even older, 
in. virtue and knowledge. His glory is in being 
known always to fpeak the truth, in fhowing good- 
natyre and* compaffion, in=fearning, quicker, and 
applying himfelf nfore than: other boys. Thefe are 
real-proofs of merit in. hitn, and epnfequently proper 
objects of ambition ; and will acquire him a foiid: 
Tgputation and character. :'Thig holds true in mer, 
as'well:as in:hoys? the ambition ofa filly fellow will 
be:.to: have’a fine.equipage,. a fine houfe, and fine 
clothes: sathings which any: body, that: has as: much: 
money, thay have. aswell as: che; for they are-all to 
be: ‘bought: : but the ambition of a man of fenfe and: 
hopour. is, to be diftinguithed by a chagatter’ ‘and: 
reputation 


reputation of knowledge, truth, and virtue ; things 
which are not:to be bought, and that can only. be 
acquired by’a: good head aud a good heart. Such, 
was the ambition of the Lacedemonians and the Res: 
mans, when they made the preateft figure ; and fuchy, 
I hope, yours will always be. Adieu! 


‘eennaeneeetimernaneestqrntenenatnreminememensntententonlipememenmetsienstimniiapanennentengee 
LETTER LXV. 


You knew fo much more, and learn fo much 
better,’ than any boy of your age, that you fee I do 
not treat you like a boy, but write to you upon fub- 
jets fit for men to think and confider of. Whea 
I {end you examples of the virtues of the antients, it 
is not only to inform you of thofe pieces of Hiftory, 
but to animate and excite you to follow thofe exam, 
ples. You there fee the advantages of virtud; how. 
it is fure (fooner or latgr) to be rewarded, ‘and with 
what praifes and excomiums the virtuous actions of the 
great men of antiquity have been perpetuated, and 
tran{mitted down to us. Julius Ceefar, though a 
tyrant,, and guilty of that great crime of enflaving: 
his country, had however fome virtues; and wag, 
diftinguithed for his clemency and humanity; of. 
which there.is this remarkable inftance — Marcelhugy 
a man of. conjideration in Rome, had taken part with: 
Pompey, in the civil war Retweet him and Cafar, 
and had ever acted with zea and acrinony againtt 
Cefar. However, after Cafar had conquered Pom- 
Vou l re) peys. 
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pey, and was returned to Rome victorious, the 
Senate interceded with him in favour of Marcellus ; 

whom he not only pardoned, but took into his 
friendfhip. Cicero made an oration, on purpofe to 
compliment Caefar upon this aét of good-natuse and 

generofty; in which, among many other things, 

he tells him, that he looks epon his pardoning 

Marcellus as a greater-action than all his victories: 

his words in Latin are thele—Domusjti gentes immani- 

tate barbaras, multitudline inmumerabiles, locis infinitas, 

omni copiarum genere abundantes: fed tamen ea vicifi, 

gue et naturam et conditionem ut vinci poffent, babebant. 

‘Nulla eft enim tanta vis, tanta copia, qua non ferro ac 
wiribus debilitari frangique pofit. Verim animum vin- 

cere; iracundiam cobibere; vitloriam temperare; ad-~ 

verfarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtute prafantem, nor 

modo extollere jacentem, fed etiam amplificare ejus prifti- 

nam dignitatem: hae qui faciat, non ego eum cum fur- 

mis viris comparo,. fed fimillimem Deo judieo. 

It is certain, that humanity is the particular cha- 
raélerifiic of a great mind ; little, vicious minds are 
full of anger and revenge, and are incapable of fech- 
ing the exalted pleafure of forgiving their enemies, 
and of beftowing ‘marks of favour and generofity 
wpon thofe of whom they have gotten the better. 
Adieu ! 

* J have underlined [printed in Halics] thofe words 
that I think you do not underftand, to put you in 
mind to afk the meaning of them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXVI. 
Mon Cuer Enrant, Jeudi foir, 


VOUS lifez a préfent la Nouvelle Hiftouique de 
Don Carlos, par l’Abbé de St. Real: elle eft joli- 
ment écrite, et le fond de l'hiftoire en eft véritable. 
L’Abbé I’a feulement brodé un peu pour lui donner 
Yair de Nouvelle. A propos, je doute fi vous favez 
ce que c’eft que Nouvelle. Ceft une petit hiftoire 
galante, ov il entre beaucoup d’amour, et qui ne’ 
fait qu'un ou deux petits volumes. I faut qu'il y’ 
ait une intrigue, que les deux amans trouvent bien 
des difficultés et des obftacles qui s’oppofent a l’ac- 
compliffement de leurs voeux: mais qu’a la fin ils 
les {urmontent; et que le dénouement, ou la cata- 
ftrophe, les laiffent tous heureux. Une Nouvelle eft 
une efpece de Roman en -raccourci: car un Roman 
eft ordinaitement de douze volumes, rempli de 
fadaifes amoureufes, et d’aventures incrofables. Le 
fubjet d'un Roman eft quelquefois une hiftoire faite 
a plaifir, c’eft a dire toute inventée; et quelquefois 
une hiftoire yéritable; mais ordinairement fi changée. 
et traveftie, qu'on ne Ja reconnait plus. Par exer; 
ple, il y ale Grand Cyrus, Ciélie, Cléopatre, trois 
Romans célébres, of il y entre un peu d‘hiftoire 
véritable s mais fi mélée de fanffetés’ et de folies 
amoureufes, qu’ils fervent plus @ embrouiller et a 
corrompre l'efprit, qu’a le former on. a linftruire. 
On y voit les plus grands Héros de J'antiquité, faire 

O02 les 
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les amoureux tranfis, et débiter des fades tendreffes, 
au fonds d’un bois, a leur belle inhumaine, qui leur 
répond fur le méme ton; enfin c’eft une lecture trés 
frivole, que celle des Romans, et l’on y perd tout le 
tems qu'on y donne. Les vieux Romans qu'on 
€crivoit il y a cent ou deux cents ans, comme 
Amadis de Gaule, Roland te Furieux, et autres, 
étoient farcis d’enchantemens, de magiciens, de 
géans, et de ces fortes de fottes impoffibilités; au 
lieu que les Romans: plus moderaes fe tiennent au 
poflible, mais pas au vraifemblable. Et je croirois 
tout autant que le Grand Brutus, qui ehafla les 
‘Tarquins de Rome, fut enfermé par quelque magi- 
cien dans un chateau enchanté, que je croirois qu’il 
faifoit de fots vers auprés de la belle Clélie, comme 
on le repréfente dans le Roman de ce nom. 
Au refte, Don Carlos, dont vous lifez la Nou- 
welle, étoit fils de Philippe Second, Roi d’Efpagne, 
fils de !Empereur Charlequint, ou Charles Cin- 
quiéme. Ce Charlequint étoit en méme tems Em- 
pereur d’Allemagne et Roi d’Efpagne ; il avoit auffi 
toute Ja Flandre et la plus grande partie de I'Italie. 
Hiregna longtems ; mais deux ou trois ans avant que 
de mourir, il abdiqua la Roiauté, et fe retira, 
comme particulier, au couvent de St. Juft, en 
Efpagne, cédant l'Empire a fon frere Ferdinand, et 
YEfpagne, Amérique, la Flandre, et l'Italie a fon 
fils Philippe Second, qui ne lui reffembloit gueres ; 
car il étoit fier et cruel, méme envers fon fils Don 
Carlos qu'il fit mourir. 
. Don 
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Don eft un titre qu'on donne’ en Efpagne a tout 
honnéte homme; comme Moafeur en Frangois, &t 
Signor en Italien. Par example; fi vous étiez 


en Efpagne, on vous appelleroit Don Philippe. 
Adieu ! 


TRANSLATION. 


My Dear Cuitp, Tharfday night. 


YOU are now reading the Hiftorical Novel of Don 
Carlos, written by the Abbé of St. Real. The foun- 
dation of it is true; the Abbé has only embellithed 
a little, in order to give it the turn of a Novel; and 
Stis prettily written. A propos; I am in doubt 
whether you know what a Novel is: it isa little 
gallant hiftory, which muft contain a great deal of 
love, and not exceed one or -two {mall volumes, 
The fubject muft be a love affair; ihe lovers are to 
meet with many difficulties and obftaclits, to oppofe 
the accomplifhment of their wifhes, but at laft over- 
come them all; and the conclufion or cataftrophe 
muft leave them happy. A Novel ts a kind of abbre- 
viation of a Romance; for a Romance generajly 
confifts of twelve volumes, all filled with infipid 
love nonfenfe, and moft incredible adventures. 
The fubje&t of a Romance is fometimes a ftory in- 
tirely fictitious, that is to fay, quite invented; at 
other times, a true ftory, but generally fo changed 
and altered, that. cne cannot know it. For exam- 

O 3 vier 
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ple: in Grand Cyrns, Clelta, and Cleopatra, three 
celebrated Romances, there is fome true hiftory ; 
bat fo blended with falfities, and filly love adven- 
tures, ‘that they confufe and corrupt the mind, in- 
ftead of forming and inftructing it. The greateft 
Heroes of antiquity are there reprefented in weods 
and forefts, whining infipid love-tales to their in- 
human Fair-one, who anfwers them in the fame 
ftyle. In fhort, the reading of Romances is a moft 
frivolous occupation, and time merely thrown away. 
The old Romances, written two or three hundred 
years ago, fuch as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the 
Furious, and others, were ftuft with enchantments, 
magicians, giants, and fuch fort of impoffibilities ; 
whereas the more modern Romances keep within the 
bounds of poffibility, but not of probability, Fsr 
I would juft as foon believe, that the great Brutus, 
who expelled the Tarquins from Rome, was fhut up 
by fome magician in an enchanted caftle, as :ma- 
gine that he was making filly verfes for the beautiful 
Clelia, as he* is ote in the Romance of that 
name, 

Don Carlos, whofe name is given to the Novel 
you are now reading, was fon to Philip II. King of 
Spein, who was himfelf fon of the Emperor Charle- 
guint, or Charles V. This Charles V. was, at the 
{ame time, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain; 
he was, befides, mafter of all Flanders, and the 
greateft part of Italy. He reigned long; but two or 
three years before his death he abdicated the crown, 
afid retired as a private man to the convent of St. 

Juft, 
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Juft, inSpain. He ceded the empire to his brother 
Ferdinand; and Spain, America, Flatders, and 
Italy, to his fon Philip If; who was very unlike 
him, for he was proud and cruel, even towards. his 
fon, Don Carlos, whom he put to death. 

Don is a title which is given in Spain to egery gen- 
tleman; as Monfeur in F rance, and Signor in Italy. 
For inftance ; if you were in Spain, you would be 
called Don Philip. Adieu! 





LETTER LXVIL 
Dear Boy, — ‘Thurfday. 


You will feldom hear from me without an admo- 
nition to think. All you learn, and all you can 
read, will be of little ufe, if you do not think and 
reafon upon it yourfelf. One reads to know other 
people’s thoughts ; but, if we take then» upon truft, 
without examining and comparing them with our 
own, it is really living upon other people’s fcraps, 
or retailing other people's goods. ‘To know the 
thoughts of others.is of ufe, becaufe it fuggefts 
thoughts to one’s felf, and helps one to forma judg- 
ment ; but to repeat other people’s thoughts, without 
confidedne whether they are right or wrong, is the 

talent only of a parrot, or at moft a player. 
If Night were given you as a fubject to compofe 
upon, you would do very well to look what the bett 
O04 authors 
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wuthors have {aid upon it, in order to. help your own 
invention ; ‘but then you muft ‘think of it afterwards 
yourfelf, and exprefs it in your own manner, or elfe 
you would be at beft but a plagiary. A plagiary is 
aman who fteals other people’s thoughts, and puts 
them off for his own. You would find, for exam- 
ple, the following account of Night in Virgil : 

Nox erat,. et placidum carpebant feffa foporem 

Corpora per terras; fyluaque et fava quiérane 

AEquora: chm mediotvolvuntur fidera lat fu; 

Ciim tacct omnis ager, pecudes, piflaque volucres, 

Quecque lacus late liquidos, quaeque afpera dumis 

Rura tenent ; fomno pofitee fub nodle filenti 

Lenibant curas, ct corda oblita laborum, 


Here you fee the effects of Night; that it brings reft 
to men, when they are wearied with the labours of 
the day ; that the {tars move in their regular courte; 
that flocks and birds repofe themfelves, aud enjoy. 
the quict of the Night. This, upon examination, 
you would find to be all true; butthen, upon con- 
fideration too, you would find, that it is nat all that 
iste be faid upon Night: and many more qualities 
and ‘effeéts of Night would occur to you. As for 
inftance: though Night is in general the time of 
quiet and tepofe, yet it is often the fime too for 
the commiffion and fecurity of crimes, fuch as rob- 
heries, murders, and violations, - which generally 
feck the advantage of darknefs, as favourable for 
the efcape of the ‘guilty, Night too, though it 
brings reft and refrefhment to the innocent and vir- 
uous, brings difquiet and horror to the guilty. 

The 
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The confcioufnefs of their crimes torments them, 
and denies them fleep and quiet. You might, from: 
thefe reflections, confider what would be the proper 
epithets to give to Night: as for example, if you 
were to reprefent Night. in its moft pleafing fhape, 
as procuring quiet and refrefhment from lagour and 
toil, you might call it the fritndly Night, the /ilent 
Night, the welcome Night, the peaceful Night: but 
if, on the contrary, you were to reprefent it as in- 
viting to the commiffion of crimes, you would call 
it the guilty Night, the con/cious Night, the serrid 
Night; with many other epithets, that carry along 
with them the idea of horror and guilt: for an epi- 
thet, to be proper, muft always be adapted (that is, 
fuited) to the circumftances of the perfon or thing 
“which it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally 
gives Eneas the epithet of Pious, becaufe of his piety 
to the Gods, and his duty to his father, calls him 
Dux Eneas, where he reprefents him as making love 
to Dido, as a proper epithet for him in that fitua- 
tion; becaufe making love becomes a General much 
better than a man of fingular piety.—Lay afide, for 
a few minutes, the thoughts of play, and think .of 
this ferioufly. ; 
Amoto queramus feria lude. 
Adieu. 


ou may come to me on Saturday morning, before 
you go to Mr. Maittaire. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXVIL 
Dean Boy, Sunday. 


q Shall not foon leave the fubject of invention and 
thinking ; which I would have you apply to as much 
as your age and giddinefs will permit. Ufe will 
make it every day eafier to you, and age and ob- 
fervation will improve it. * Virtue 1s a fubject that 
deferves your and every man’s attention; and fup- 
pofe I were to bid you make fome verfes, or give 
me your thoughts in profe, upon the fubject of Vir- 
tuc, how would you go about it? Why you would 
firft confider what Virtue is, and then what are the 
effects and marks of it, both with regard to othe:S, 
and onc’s felf. You would find, then, that Virtue 
confifts in doing good, and in fpeaking truth; and 
that the effects of it are advantageous to all man- 
kind; and to one’s felf in particular. Virtue makes 
us pity and’relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; it 
makes us promote juftice and good order in fociety : 
and, in general, contributes to whatever tends to 
the real good of mankind. To ourfelves it gives an 
inward comfort and fatisfation, which nothing elfe 
can-do, and which nothing can rob us of. All other 
advantages depend. upon others, as much as wpon 
ourfelves. Riches, power, and greatnefs, may be 
taken away from us, by the violence and injuftice of 
others, or by inevitable accidents; but Virtue de- 
peads only upon ourfelves, and nobody can take it 

away 
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away from us. Sicknefs may. deprive us of all the 
pleafures of the body; but it cannot deprive us of 
our Virtue, nor of the fatisfaction which we feel 
from it. A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes 
of life, ftill finds an inward comfort and fatisfaction, 
which makes him happier than any wicked man can 
be, with all the other advantages of life. If a man 
has acquired great power and riches by falfehood, 
injuftice, and oppreffion, he cannot enjoy them; 
becaufe his confcience will torrhent him, and con- 
ftantly reproach him with the means by which he 
ot them. The ftings of his confcience will not 
even let him fleep quietly; but he will dream of his 
crimes ; and in the day-time, when alone, and when 
he has time to think, he will be uneafy and melane 
chety. He is afraid of every thing; for, as he 
knows mankind muift hate him, he has reafon to 
think they will hurt him if they can. Whereas, if 
a virtuous man be ever fo poor, or unfortunate in 
the world, ftill his Virtue is its own reward, and will 
comfort him under all afflictions. The quiet and 
fatisfaction of his confcience make him chearful by 
day, and fleep found of nights: he can be alone 
with pleafure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts. 
Befides this, he is univerfally efteemed and refpect~ 
ed; fol even the rmoft wicked people themf{elves 
aed help admiring and refpecting Virtue in 
others\ All thefe, and many other advantages, you. 
w af afcribe to Virtue, if you were to connpels 
upon that fubje@. A Poet fays, 


dole quidem Virtus finer pulcberrima moerces, 
And 
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And 'Clandian has the following lines upon that fub- 
yest: . 

Ipfa quidem Virtus pretium fibi, folaque latt 

Fortuna fecura nitet : nec fafcibus ullss 

Erigitur ; plaufique petit clarefcere vulgi. 

Nil opis externa cupiens, nil indiga landis: 

Bivittis animofa feris, immotaque cunélis 

Cafibur, ex alta mortalia defpicit arce, 


Adieu. 











LETTER LXIX. 


Dear Boy, Wednefday. 


. You behaved yourfelf fo well at Mr. Boden’sdait 
Sunday, that you juftly deferve commendation : 
befides, you encourage me to give you fome rules 
of politenefs and good-breeding, being perfuaded 
that you will obferve them. Know then, that as 
learning,shonour, and virtue, are abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to gain you the efteem and admiration. of 
mankind; politenefs and good-breeding are equally 
neceflary to make you welcome and agreeable in 
cohverfation and common lifes Great talents, fuch 
as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, arg above 
the generality of the world; who neither poffefs 
them themfelves, nor judge of them rightly in thers: 
but all people are judges of the leffer talents, Tach‘ 
as civility, affability, and an. obliging, agreeabié 
‘addrefs and manner; becaufe they feel the good ef- 

fects 
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feds of them, as making fociety eafy and pleafing. 
Good-fenfe muft, in many cafes, determine good- 
breeding ; becaufe the fame thing that would be 
civil at one time, and to one perfon, may be quite 
otherwife at another time, and to another perfon; 
but there are fome general rules of good-brecding, 
that hold always true, and in dll cafes. As for ex- 
ample: it is always extremely rude, to anfwer only 
Yes, or No, to any body, without adding, Sir, my. 
Lord, or Madam, according to the quality of the 
perfon ycu {peak to; as, in French, you muft al- 
ways fay, Monfieur, Milord, Madame, and Mademoi- 
felle. 1 fuppofe you know that every married woman 
is, in French, Madame, and every unmarried oné is 
Mademoijelle. It is likewife extremely rude, not to 
ive the proper attention, and a civil 'anfwer, when 
people {peak to you; or to go away, or be doing 
fomething clfe, while they are {peaking to you ; for, 
that convinces them that you defpife them, and do‘ 
not think it worth your while to hear or anfwer what 
they fay. I dare fay, I need not tell you,how rude 
it is to take the beft place in a room, or to feize’ 
immediately upon what you like at table, without 
-offering firft to help others; as if you confidered 
nobody but yourfelfij™..On the contrary, you fhould . 
alway) endeavour,ta procure all the conveniences you 
5 the people you are with. Befides being civil,’ 
is abiolutely neceflary, the perfection of good 
va qing i is, to be civil with eafe, and in a gentle-. 
Mandlike manner. For this you fhould obferve the 


French people ; who excel in it, and whofe polites 
nels” 
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nefs feems as eafy and natural as any other part of 
their converfation ; whereas the Englith are often 
awkward in their civilities, and, when they mean 
to be civil, are too much afhamed to get it out. 
But, pray, do you remember never to be afhamed 
of doing what is right; you would have.a great deal 
of reafon to be afhatned, if you were not civil: but 
what reafon can you have to be afhamed of being 
civil? And why not fay a civil and an obliging thing, 
as eafily and as naturally as you would afk what 
o'clock it is? This kind of bafhfulnefs, which is 
juftly called by the French mauvaife honte, is the 
diftinguifhing chara€ter of an Englifh booby, who' 
is frightened out of his wits when people of fafhion 
fpeak to him; and, when he is to anfwer them, 
blufhes, ftammers, can hardly get .out what ,hé, 
would fay, and becomes really ridiculous, from a 
groundlefs fear of being laughed at: whereas a real 
‘well-bred man would {peak to all the Kings in the 
world with as little concern, and as much eafe, as 
he would fpeak to you. 

Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil 
with eafe (which is properly called good-breeding) 
is the only way to be beloved, and well-received in 
company ; that to be ill-bred ygnd rude, is intolera- 
bit, and the way to be kicked out of company; and 
that to be bafhful is to be ridiculous. As 
fure you wil mind and pradtife all this, Lege’ 
that when you are movennis, you will not only Kepe 
beft {cholar, but the beft-bred boy in Englag oF 
your age.” Adieu. 

LET- 
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LETTER LxXxX.. 


Philippas Chefterficld 


Philippo Stanhope, adhuc puerulo, fed cras¢ pueri- 
tid egreffuro, S. D. 


HANc ultimam ad te, utt ad puerum, epiftolam 
mitto ; cras enim, ni faHor, fies novennis, ita, ut 
abhinc mihi tecum, quafi cum adolefcentulo agen- 
dum erit. Alia enim nunc ratio vite et ftudiorum 
tibi fufcipienda eft; levitas et nugex pueriles relin- 
quendz funt, animufque ad feria intendendus eft. 
Que enim puerum decebant, adolefcentulo dedecori 
éffent. Quare omnibus virtbus tibi enitendum eft, 
ut te alium przbeas, et ut eruditione, moribus, et 
urbanitate, aliifque anim: dotibus, adolefcentulos 
ejufdem setatis aqué fuperes, ac jam puerulus pue- 
rulos tui temporis fuperafti. Tecum obfecro reputa, 
quantum tibi erubefcendum foret, fi te aunc vinct 
patiaris ab iis, quesadhuc vicifti. Exempli gratia: 
fi-adolefcentulus Onflow, fchulu: Weftmonafterien- 
fis nunc alumnus, olim fodalis tuus, et novennis 
gequé ac tu; fille, inquam, locum tibi fuperiorem 

in fchyld meritd obtineret, quid ageres, rogo? q' 
tertdeges? Tlinc enim difcedendum foret, ubi cum 
dignjate manere non poffes. Quaré “fi tibi fama 
diomnes, et gratia apud me, cura eft, fac omni 
fais et labore, ut adolefcentulorum eruditorum 
ae ptinceps meritd dici poffis. Sic te fervet Pater 
Omni- 


ta: «= LORD CHESTRAFIZLD A LETTERS: 
Omnipatens, tibj detque ut omnibus orhatusexcellas 
rebus. ‘Addam etiam, quod Horatiys: Tibulle fuo 
optat, ut, 

Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abundé ; 

_Et mundus viétus, non deficiente crumena ! 





. Vale. 
Kalend: Mail, 1741. 





TRANSLATION 


Philip Chefterficld 
To Philip Stanhope, yet a little Boy ; but to-mor- 
row going out of Childhood. 


"THIS is the laft letter I thall write to you as toa 
little boy; for, to-morrow, if I am not miftaken, 
you will attain your ninth year; fo that, for the 
future, I fhall treat you as a youth, You mu& now 
commence a different courfe of life, a different 
courfe of ftudies. No more levity: childith toys 
and play-things muft be thrown afide, and your 
mind directed to ferious objects, What was not 
unbecoming of a child, would be difgraceful to a_ 
youth. Wherefore, endeavour with all your might. 
to fhow,a fuitable change; and, by learning, good 
fhanners, politenefs, and other accomplifhmexts, to 
furpats thofe youths of your own age, -whom hither- 
_to you have ferpaffed when boys. Confider, j[ en- 
treat you, how thameful it would be for you, tieald : 
you let them. get the better of fou now. Fog ine 
ftance, thould Onflow, now a Weftmiafter {cholar, 


lately 
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lately yout companion, and @ youth of nine.-years:t 
old, as you are; fhould he, I fay, defervedly ob- 

tain a place in fchool above you, what would you 
do? where would you run to hide yourfelf? You 

would certainly be glad to quit a place where you 

could not remain with honour. If, therefase,- you 

have any regard for your own réputation, and a de- 

fire to pleafe me, fee that, by unremitting attention 

and labour, you may, with juftice, be ftyled the 

head of your clafs. So may the Almighty preferve 

you, and beftow upon you his choicett bleffings ! 

I fhall add what Horace wifhes for his Tibullus: 


Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde ; 
Et mundus vidtus, non deficiente crumené £ 


Kalends of May, 1741. 


ES Eee 


LETTER LXXL 


Dear ‘Box, ‘Tuefday. 


I WISH I had as much reafon to be fatiéfied with 
your remembering what you have once learned, gs 
with your learnfiig i it; but what fignifies your. leat 
ing ar’y thing foon, if you forget it as foon? 
morydepends upon attention, and your Forgetty He 
Proce: ds fingly from a want of. attention. Boreg 
ampje; I dare\fay,, if. I told you that fach aday C 
week you fhould have fomething that you liked, you 

Vou. I. P would, 
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would certainly remember the day, and call upon me 
for it. And why? only becaufe you would attend 
to it. Now a Greek or a Latin verfe is as eafily re- 
tained as a day of the week, if you would give the, 
fame attention to it. I now remember, and can ftill 
repeat, all that I learnt when I was of your age: but 
it is becaufe I then attended to it, knowing that a 
little attention would fave me the trouble of learn- 
ing the fame things over and over again. A man 
will never do any tlting well, that cannot command 
his attention immediately from one thing to another, 
as occafion requires. If while he is at his bufinefs 
‘he thinks of his diverfions, or if while he is at his di-’ 
verfions he thinks of his bufinefs, he will fucceed in 
neither, but do both very awkwardly. Hoc age, 
was a maxim among the Romans, which means,. dc- 
what you are about, and do that only. A little 
mind is always hurried by twenty things at once ; but 
a man of fenfe does but one thing at a time, and re- 
folves to excel in it; for, whatever is worth doing at 
all, is woith doing well. Therefore remember to 
give yourfelf up entirely to the thing you are doing, 
be it what it will, whether your book or your play; 
for, if you have a right ambition, you will defire to 
excel all boys of your age, at cricket, or trap-ball, 
‘as well as in learning. You have one rival ia learn- 
‘ing, whom I am fure you ought to take patticular 
care to excel, and that is your own pidturer_ Re- 
member what is written there, and confider whit a 
fhame it would be, if when you are decennis} you 
fhould not have got farther than when you were .os- 
dennis. 
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tennis, Who would not take pains to avoid fuch ‘a: 
difgrace ?. . 

Another thing I muft mention to you, which, 
though it be not of the fame confequence, is, how- 
ever, worth minding; and that is, the trick you 
have got of looking clofe to your book when you 
read, which is only a trick, for I am fure you are 
not fhort-fighted. It is an ugly trick, and has a dull 
look, and, over and above, will fpoil your eyes; 
therefore always hold your book as far off as you can 
when you read, and you will foon come to read at a 
great diftance. Thefe little things are not to be 
neglected ; for the very beft things receive fome ad- 
dition; by a genteel and graceful manner of doing 
them. Demofthenes, the famous Grecian orator, 
‘being afked which were the three principal parts of 
an orator, anfwered, action, action, action; mean- 
ing, that the force and perfuafion of an orator, con-, 
fifted a great deal in his graceful action, and good’ 
elocution. Adieu; you may come to me to-morrow 
morning, ,before you go to Mr. Maittaire’. 


Pa LETTER 
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LETTER LXXiIL 


Bruffels, May the j5th, 1741- 
Dear Boy, 


I BELIEVE we are yet well enough together, for 
you to be glad to hear of my fafe arrival on this fide 
of the water, which I croffed in four hours time 
from Dover to Calais. By the way, Calais was the 
jaft town that the Englifh kept in France, after it, 
was conquered by Henry V; and it was yielded up 
to France in the reign of the popifh Quecn -Mary, 
_ daughter to Henry VIN. From Calais I went to 
Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to the Spaniarils;” 
and was taken by Oliver Cromwell ; but afterwards 
. fhamefully fold to France, by King Charles I. From 
Dunkirk I went to Lifle, which is avery great, rich, 
and ftrong town, belonging to France, and the chief 
town of French Flanders. From Lifle, I came to 
- Ghent, which is the capital of that part of Flanders 
that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, as heirefs of 
the houfe of Auftria. It is a very large town, but 
ntither rich nor ftrong.. The Emperor Charles V. 
was born there, and his ftatue is upon a pillar,in the 
middle of a great fquare. ‘From Lifle, I came here 
to Bruffels, which is the chief town of Brabant\,and 
avery fine one: Here the beft camlets are made, 
and moft of the fine laces that you fee worn in Fing- 
land. You may follow ine through’ this journey 
upon 
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upon your map; till you take it, fome time hence, 
in reality. 

I expect you to make prodigious improvements in 
your learning, by the time I fee you again; for, now 
that you are paft nine years old, you have no time to 
lofe ; .and I wait with impatience for a good account 
of you from Mr. Maittaire: I dre not buy any thing 
for you till then, for fear I fhould be obliged to keep 
it myfelf. But, if I fhould have a very good ac- 
count, there fhall be very geod rewards proven 
over. Adieu! 

Make my compliments to your Mamma; and 
when you write to me, fend your letters to my houfe 
in town. 





LETTER LXXIII. 


A Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 Juin, N.S. 
Mon cuer ENFANT, 


‘ME voici a Aix-la-Chapelle depuis: quatre jours, 
d’ot je prends Ja liberté de vous affurer'de mes rg- 
{pects ; ne doutant pas que vous n’aiez la’ bonté de’ 
me pardonner fi je vous importune trop fouvent 
par mes lettres. Je fais combien vatre tems eft pré-, 
cieux, et que vous lemploiez fi utilement que je me. 
ferojs confcience d’interrompre le cours de vos études, 
que vous pourfuivez, fans doute, avec tant.de fuccts. 
P3 et. 
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et d’attention. Mais, raillerie ‘a part, jefpere que 
vous apprenez comme il faut, et que Monfieur 
Maittaire eft trés content de vous, car autrement je 
vous affure que je ferai tres mécontent. — 

A propes d’apprendre ; je. vous dirai, que j'ai vu 
A Bruxctles un petit gargon a A-peu-pres de votre age, 
te fils du Comte de ]’Annoy, qui favoit le Latin par- 
faitement bien, jouoit la comédie, et déclamoit la 
tragédie Frangoife dans la derniere perfection. Mais 
c’eft qu'il s’'appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu'il avoit une 
fois appris. De plus il étoit trés poli; et dans une 
compagnie nombreufe, qu'il ne connviffoit pas, il 
n’étoit point du tout céconcerté, mais parloit et ré- 
pondoit a un chacun, avec manieres et aifance. 

Cette ville ici eft affez grande, mais affez mau- 
vaife; elle s’appelle cn Latin Aguifgranum : c’eft la” 
premiere ville Imperiale et libre de tout Empire, 
.c’eft-4-dire qu'elle eft gouvernée par fes propres Ma- 
giftrats, qu'elle choifit elle-méme, et qu'elle a fes 
droits aux quels I'Empereur ne peut pas donner at- 
teinte. Charlemagne y fut couronné Empereur I’an 
800; et l’on montre encore‘ici, dans Veglife cathé- 

“drale, 1a couronne dont i] fut couronné. Elle n’eft_ 
(ailleurs fameufe que par fes eaux minérales, qui y. 
attirent beaucoup de monde: elles font fort chaudes 
et fort dégoutantes, fentant les ceufs pourris. 

Les villes Impériales ont voix a la Diéte de ’Em- 
pite, qui fe tient 4 Ratifbonne, c’eft-a-dire a RAL- 
femblée de YEmpire : : ceft 14 ou les Electeurs, les 
Princes, et les villes Imperiales envoient Jeurs Dépu- 
‘és pour répler les affaires de 'Empire, conjointe- 

ment 
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ment avec l’Empereér ; comme nédtre Parlement fait 
en Angleterre. De forte que vous voiez, que l"Em- 
pire d’Allemagne eft un Etat libre, dans lequel au- 
cune loi ne peut étre faite’ fans le confentement de 
l'Empereur, des Electeurs, des Princes Souverains, 
et des villes Impériales. I eft bon que voug fachiez 
les différentes formes de gouverhement, des différens 
pais de Europe; et quand vous lifez leurs hiftoires 
faites y une attention particuliere. Adieu pour cette 
fois. 


TRANSLATION. 


Aix la-Chapelle, June the 8th, N.S. 


My pear Cuitp, 


Iv is now four days fince I arrived here at Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; from whence I take the liberty of affuring 
you of my refpects; not doubting but you will be fo 
good as to forgive me, if I importune ySu too often 
with my letters. I know your time is valuable; and’ 
am fenfible, that it would be pity to interrupt the 
courfe of your ftudies, which I do‘ not queftion but 
you purfue with great fuccefs and attention. How- 
ever, fetting afide all raillery, I hope ‘you learn as 
you ought; and that Mr. Maittaire is fatisfied ; 
otherwife, I can affure you, that I thall be, -fpry. 

much diffatisfied. 
jf propos of learning ; 3 I muft tell you, that 1 Bg ee 
fen at Bruffels a little boy of about your agéj he 
P4 is 
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is-fon to Comte de Annoy; hé knows Latin per- 
‘fedtly ; he plays in comedy; and declaims in French 
tragedy moft exquifitely we]l : but this is becaufe he 
applies, and retains whatever he has once Jearnt. Be- 
fides all this, he is very polite; and, in the midft of 
a numergus company, whom he did not know, he 
was not in the leaft Sdifconcerted; but fpoke, and 
anfwered each perfon, with good manners, and with 
eafe. 

This town is large,«but rather ugly: it is called in 
Latin “guifvranum. It is the, firft Imperial and free 
city of the Empire: and as fuch has the privilege of 
choofing its own Magiitrates; is governed by them; 
and is in poffeffion of other rights, that cannot be 
infringed by the Emperor. In the year 800, Charle- 
maigne was here crowned Emperor; and the crowa. 
ufed in that ceremony is {till fhewn in the cathedral 
of this place. It is not famous for any thing but its 
mineral waters, which occafion a great refort of peo- 
ple: they are very heating, and difagreeable to the 
tafte, having the favour of rotten eggs. 

‘The Imperial towns have a voice at the Diet of 
the Empire, that is held at Ratifbon; which is the 
Affembly of the Empire: thither the Ele¢tors, 
Prices, and Imperial towns, fend their Deputies, to 
fettle the affairs of the Empire, jointly with the Em- 
peror, as our Parliament does in England. By this 
you may fee that the Empire of Germany is a free 
‘State, in which no law can be made without the 
confent of the Emperor, the Electors, the Sovereign 
Princes, and the Imperial towns. You ought to. 

know 
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know the different forms of government of the'difs 
ferent countries in Europe; and, when you read, the 
hiftories.of them, beftow:a particular attention upon 
that circumftance. Adieu, for this time. 








LETTER LXXIv. 


Spa, the 25th July, N.S. r7qr. 
Dear Boy, . 


T HAVE often told you in my former letters (and 
it is moft certainly true) that the ftricteft and moft 
f{erupulous honour and virtue gan alone make you 
efteemed and valued by mankind; that parts and 
Jearning can alone make yon admired and celebrated, 
by them; but that the poffeffion of leffer talents was 
moft abfolutely neceffary, towards making you liked,. 
beloved, and fought after in private lifes Of thefe 
leffer talents, good-breeding is the principal and mot. 
neceflary one, not only as it is very important in it~ 
felf, but as it adds great luftre to the more folid 
advantages both of the heart and the mind. I have 
often touched upon good-breeding to you beforeg. 
fo that this letter fhall be upon the next neceflary 
qualification to it, which is, a genteel, eafy manner, 
and carriage, wholly free from thofe old tricks, ill 
habits, and awkwardneffgs, which. even many, very 


worthy and fenfible people have in their: behaviour. 
However . 
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However trifling.a genteel manner may found, it is 
of ¥ery great confequence towards pleafing in private. 
life, efpecially the women, whom, one‘time or other, 
you. will think worth pleafing: and I have known 
many a man, from his awkwardnefs, give people 
fuch a diflike of him at firft, that all his merit could 
not get the better of it afterwards; whereas a gen- 
teel manner prepoffeffes people in your favour, bends 
them towards you, and makes them with to like you. 
Awkwardnefs can proceed but from two caufes: ei- 
ther from not having kept good company, or from 
not having attended to it., As for your keeping 
good company, I will take care of that; do you take 
care to obferve their ways and manners, and to form 
your own upon them. Attention is abfolutely ne- 
éeffary for this, as indeed it is for every thing elfe. 
and a man without attention is not fit to live in the 
world. When an awkward fellow firft comes into a 
room, it is highly probable that his fword gets be- 
tween his legs, and throws him down, or makes kim 
ftumble at deaft: when he has recovered this acci- 
dent, he goes and places himfelf in the very place of 
the whole room where he fhould not; there he foon 
lets his hat fall down, and, in taking it up again, 
thraws down his cane; in recovering his cane, his 
~ hat falls a fecond time: fo that he is a quarter of an 
-kour before he is in order again. IF he drinks tea or 
coffee, he certainly fcalds his mouth, and lets either 
the cup or the faucerfall, and fpills the tea or cof- 
fee on his breeches. At dinner, his awkwardnefs dif- 
‘tagulthes itfelf particularly, as he has.more to-do: 
: there 
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there he holds his knife, fork, and fpoon, differently 
from other people ; eats with his knife to the great 
danger of his mouth, picks his teeth with his fork, 
and puts his. fpoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times, into the difhes again. If he is to carve, 
he can never hit the joint; but, in his vain,efforts.to 
cut through the bone, fcattets the fauce in every 
body’s face. He generally daubs himfelf with foup 
and greafe, though his napkin is commonly {tuck 
through a botton-hole, and tiekles his chin. When 
he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glafs, and be- 
{prinkles the company. Befides all this, he has 
ftrange tricks and geftures; fuch as {nuffing up his 
nofe, making faces, putting his fingers in his nofe, 
or blowing it and looking afterwards in his handker- 
~ehief, fo as‘to make the company fick. His hands 
are troublefome to him, when he has not fornething 
in them, and he does not know where to put them ; 
but they are in perpetual motion between his bofom 
and his breeches: he does not wear his cluthes, and, 
in fhort, does nothing like other people? All this, 
own, is not in any degree criminal: but it is highly 
difagreeable and ridiculous in company, and ought 
moft carefully to be avoided, by whoever defires to’ 
pleafe. 
From this account of what you fhould not do, ‘you 
may eafily judge what you fhould do: and:a dué at- 
tention to the manners of people of fafhion, and who. 
have feen the world, will make it habitual and farni-. 
Jiar to you. ' 
There is, likewife, an awkwardnefs ‘of exprefiton 
and. 
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and-words, moft carefully to be avoided; fuch as 
' falfe Englifh, bad pronunciation, old fayings, and 
common proverbs; which. are fo many proofs of 
having kept bad and low company. For example ; 
if, inftead of faying that taftes are different, and that 

every map has his own peculiar one, you fhould let 
bit a proverb, and fay$ That what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poifon; or elfe, Every one as they 
like, as the good man faid when he kiffed his cow; 
every body would be perfuaded that you had never 
kept company with any body above footmen and 
houfemaids. 

Attention will do all this; and without attention 
nothing is to be done; want of attention, which is 
really want of thought, is either folly or madnefs. 
You fhould not only have attention to every thing... 
but a quicknefs of attention, fo as to obferve, at 
once, all the people in the. room, their motions, 
their looks, and their words, and yet without ftaring 
at them, and feeming to be an obferver. This quick 
and unobferved obfervation is of infinite advantage 
in life, and is to be acquired with care; and, on the 
contrary, what is called abfence, which is a thought- 
leffnefs, and want of attention about what is doing, 
makes a man fo like either a fool or a madman, that, 
for my part, I fee no real difference. A fool never 
has thought ; a madman has loft it; and an abfent 
man is, for the time, without it. 

Adieu! Dire& your next to me, chez Monfi feur., 
Ghabert, Banquier,a a@ Paris; and take care that I find 
the improvements I expect, at my return. 

LETTER 
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L.ET T ER -LXXV. 


Spa, Auguft the 6th, 1741. 
Dear Boy, 


I am very well pleafed with the feveral perform-. 
ances you fent me, and ftill more fo with Mr. 
Maittaire’s letter that accompanied them, in which 
he gives me a much better account of you than he 
did in his former. Laudari a loudate vireo, was.al- 
ways a commendable ambition ; encourage that am- 
bition, and continue to deferve the praifes of the 
praife-worthy, While you do fo, you fhall have 
whatever you will from me; and when you ceafe to 
do fo, you fhall have nothing. 

Iam glad you have begun to -compofe a little; it 
will give you an habit of thinking upon fubjects, 
which is at leaft as neceflary as reading them: there- 
fore’pray fend me your thoughts upon the fubyect : 


Non fibi, fed toti genitum fe credere mundo, 


It is a part of Cato’s charater in Lucan; who fays, 
that Cato did not think himfelf born for himfelf only, 
but for all mankind. Let me know, then, whegher 
you think that a.man is born only for his own plea~. 
{ure and advantage, or whether he is not obliged to. 
“contribute to the good of the fociety in which he 
lives, and of all mankind in general. This is cer- 
tain, that every man receives advantages from fox 
ciety, which he could not have, if he were the’ only 
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man inthe world: therefore, is he not in fome mea- 
fure in debt to fociety; and is he not obliged to de 
for others what they do for him? You may do this 
in Englifh or Latin, which you pleafe; for it is the 
thinking part, and not the language, that I mind in 
_ dhi8 cafe. 2 
I warned you, in thy laft, againft thofe difagree- 
able tricks and awkwardneffes, which many people 
contraét when they are young, by the negligence of 
their parents, and cannot get quit/of them when they 
are old; fuch as odd motions, ftrange poftures, and 
ungenteel carriage. But there is likewife an awk- 
wardnefs of the mind, that ought to be, and with care 
may be, avoided: as for inftance, to miftake or forget 
names; to {peak of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, or Mrs. 
Thingum, or How-d’ye-call-her, is exceffively awk-- 
ward and ordinary. To call people by improper titles 
and appellations is fo too; as my Lord, for Sir; and 
Sir, for my Lord. To begin a ftory or narration, 
when you are not perfect init, and cannot go through 
with it, but are forced, poffibly, to fay in the middle 
of it, “I have forgot the reft,” is very unpleafant 
and ‘bungling. One muft be extremely exact, clear, 
and perfpicuous, in every thing one fays; otherwife, 
inftead of entertaining or informing others, one only 
tires and puzzles them. The voice and manner of 
f{peaking, too, are not to be neglected: fome people 
almoft {hut their mouths when they fpeak, and mut- 
ter fo, that they are not to be underftood ; others 
Apeale fo faft, and fputter, that they are not to be un- 
“@erftood neither : {ome always fpeak as loud as if they 
were 
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were talking to-deaf people: and others fo low that 
one cannot hear them. All thefe habits are awkward 
and difagreeable ; and are to be avoided by attention: _ 
they are the diftinguifhing marks of the ordinary peos 
ple, who have had no care taken of their education. 
You cannot imagine how neceffary it is tg mind all 
thefe lirtle things; for I have deen many people with 
great talents ill received, for want of having thefe 
talents too; and others well received, only from their 
little talents, and who had noegreat ones. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 


Spa, Auguft the 8th, N.S. 
Dean Boy, 


I ALWAYS write to you with pleafure, when I 
can write to you with kindnefs ; and with pain, when 
Iam obligedtochide. You fhould, therefore, for my 
fake as well as your own, apply and behave yourfelf 
in fuch a manner, that I might always receive good 
accounts of you. The laft I had frora Mr. Maittaire 
was fo good.a one, that you and I are at prefent ex- 
tremely well together; and I depend upon yous 
Aaking care, that we fhall continue fo. 

Iam fure you now hear a great deal of talk about 
the Queen of Hungary, and the wars. which the is 
and will be engaged in; it is therefore right that 

= “you: 
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you fhould know a litile of that matter. ‘The laft 
Emperor, Charles the VIth, who was father to this 
Queen of Hangary, was the laft male of the Houfe 
of Auftria; and fearing that, as he had no fons, his 
dominions might at his death be divided between his 
‘daughterg, and confequently weakened, he fettled 
them all upon his eldeft daughter, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by a public act, which is called the Pragmatic 
Sanction. So that, at the death of the Emperor, fhe 
fucceeded to Auftriag Bohemia, Silefia, Hungary, 
Tranfilvania, Stiria, Carinthia, and the Tirol, in 
Germany ; to all Flanders ; and to Parma, Placentia, 
Milan, and Mantua, in Italy, befides Tufcany, which 
is her hufband’s. The Hopfe of Auftria is defcended 
from Rodolph Count of Hapfbourg, who, about feven 
hundred years ago, acquired the Dutchy of Auftria,. 
His defcendants, partly by conqueft, and partly by 
advantageous marriages, increafed their dominions fo 
confiderably, that Charles the Vth, who was Emperor 
about two hundred years ago, was at once in poffef- 
fion of the Empire, Spain, the Weft-Indies, almoft 
ail Italy, and the feventeen provinces, which before 
that time compofed the Duchy of Burgundy. When 
he grew old,. he grew weary of government, retired 
intg a monaftery in Spain, and divided his dominions 
between his fon Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
and his brother Ferdinand, who was elected Emperor 
in his room. ‘To his fon Philip, he gave Spain and 
. the Weft-Indies, Italy, and the feventeen provinces. 
'To his brother, all he had inGermany. From that 
time to this, the Emperors have eonftantly been 
elected 
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elected out of the Houfe of Auftria, as the beft ‘able 
to defend, and fupport the dignity of the empire. 
The Duke of Tufcany, who by his wife the Queen. 
‘of Hungary is now in poffeffion of many of thofe 
dominions, wants to be chofen Emperor : but F rance, 
that was always jealous of the powef of the Moule of 
Auftria, fupports the Eletor of Bayatia, and wants 
to have him get fome of thofe dominiotis from the’ 
Queen of Hungary, and be chofen Emperor : for 
which purpofe they have now fent an army ifito Ba> 
vatia to his affiftance. This fhott account may 
enable you to talk the politics now im fafhion; and 
if you liave a mind to be more particularly infornred 
about the Houfe of Auftria, look in yout hiftorical 
ditionary for Rodolphe de Hapfbourg, Autriche,’ 
aid Chatlequint. As Chatles the Fifth inherited. 
Spain by his mother, and the feventeen Provinces 
by his grandmother, who, being only daughter of the: 
laft Duke of Burgundy, brought them in marriage 
to his grandfather the Empetor Maximilian ; the fola: 
lowing diftich was made upon the good fortune of 
the Houfe of Auftria in their marriages: - 

Bella gerant alii: tu, filix Auftria, wube ; 
Nam quae Mars oliit, dat tii regua Vents, 


And fo good night to you, my young politician. 


Vouk . Q LETTER 
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LETTER LXXvil. 
Dear Bor, 


Since my laft, I have changed confiderably for 
the better; from thé defarts of Spa to the pleafures 
of Paris; which, when you come here, you will be 
better able to enjoy than Iam. It, is a moft mag- 
nificent town, not rear fo big as London, but much 
finer ; the houfes being much larger, and all built of 
ftone. It was not only much enlarged, but embel- 
Jithed,-by the magnificence of the laft King, Lewis 
XIV. and a prodigious number of expenfive build- 
‘ings, and ufeful and charitable foundations, {uch as 
libraries, hofpitals, {chools, &c. will long remain 
the monuments of the magnificence, humanity, 
and good government of that Prince. The people 
here are well-bred, juft as I woul have you be; 
‘they are not awkwardly bafhful, and afhamed, like 
the Engltfh; but eafily civil, without ceremony. 
Though they are very gay and lively, they have at- 
‘tention to every thing, and always mind what they 
are about. I hope you do fo too, now, and that my 
higheft expectations of your improvement will he 
-more than anfwered, at mry returs; for I expect to 
find you conftrue both Greek and Latin, and like- 
wife tranflate into thofe languages pretty readilyy 
‘and alfo make verfes in them doth, with fome little 
dmyention of your own, AH this may be, if you 
pleale ; ; and Iam perfuaded you would not havé me 
. difap- 
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difappointed. As to the genius of Poetry, I own, if 
hature had not given it you, you cannot hav@it ; for 
it isa true maxim that Poeta na/titur, non fit: but 
then, that is only as to the intention, and imagina- 
tion, ofa Poet; for evety body can, by application, 
maké themfelves mafters of the méchani€al patt of 
poetry; which confifts in the numbers, rhymes, 
meafure, and harmony of verfe. Ovid was bota 
with fuch a genius for poetry, that, he fays, he 
could not help thinking in verfe, whether he would 
or not; and that very often he fpoke verfes without: 
intending it. It is much otherwife with oratory ; 
and the maxim there is Orasor fit: for it is* Certain, 
that by ftudy and application, every man can make 
himfelf a pretty gaod Orator ; eloquence depending 
tipon obfervation and care. Every man, if he pleafes, 
may choofe good words inftead of bad ones, may 
{peak properly inftead of improperly, may be clear 
and perfpicuous in his recitals, inftead of dark and 
muddy 3 he may have grace inftead of awkwaitine(s- 
in his motions and geftures; and, in fhort, may be 
avery agreeable, inftead of a very difagreeable fpeak- 
er, if he will take care and pains. And furely it 1s 
very well worth while to take'a great deal of pains 
toexcel other ment in that parecer article in which 
they excel beatts, 

Dediofthenes, the celebrated Greek Orator, thought 
it fo ay pee! to. ek well, that though, 
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fammering, by putting finall pebbles into his mouth ; 
and ftrengthened his lungs gradually,: by ufing him~ 
felf' every day to fpeak aloud and \diftin@ly for a 
confiderable time. He likewife went often to the 
feafhore, in ftormy weather, when the fea made: 
foft noife, and there fpoke as loud as he could, in 
order to ufe himfelf tothe noife and murmurs of the 
popular affemblies of the Athenians, before whom 
he was to fpeak. By fuch care, joined to the con- 
fant Study of the beft‘authors, he became at laft the 
gteateft Orator of his own or any other age or coun- 
try, though he was born without any one natural 
talent for it. Adieu! Copy Demofthenes. 


LERTER LXXVIII. 


Lyons, September the 1ft, N.S. 1741. 
Dean Boy, 
FT HAVE received your Polyglott letter, with which 
lam very well pleafed ; and for which it is reafen- 
able you should be very well rewarded. Iam glad 
to fee invention and languages go, together ; for the 
Jatter fignify very little without: the former; but 
well joined, they are very ufeful. Language is only 
to exprets thoughts ; ; and if a man is heedlefs, and 
does not give himfelf time to think, his words will 
be ‘very frivolous and, filly. 
Left 
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T left Paris five days ago; and, that you: may. 
trace me, if you pleafe, upon your map, I came. 
here through Dijon, the capital of Burgundy: kL. 
fhall go from hence to Vienne, the fecond city in- 
Dauphiné (for Grenoble is the capital), and from 
thence, down the Rhéne, to Avignon, he ,chief 
town of the Comtat Venaiffin,4which belongs to-the 
Pope ; then to Aix, the principal town of Provence: 
then to Marfeilles; then to Nimes and’ Montpelier. 
and then back again. Tiis i8-a very great and rielk 
town, fituated upon two fine rivers that:join here, 
the Rhdne and the Sadne. Here is the great manut- 
facture of gold, filver, and filk ftuffs, which 
fupplies almoft all Europe. Jt was famous: in 
the time of the Romans, and is called in Latin 
Lugdunum, 

My rambling makes me both a lefs frequent, ‘and. 
a fhorter correfpondent, than otherwife I fhould be; 
but I am perfuaded, that you are now fo fenfible 
how neceffary it is to learn and apply yourfclf, that 
you want no fpur not admonition to it. Go on then, 
with diligence, to jmprove in learning, and, above 
al}, ih virtue and henour ; and you will make bork 
mé and yourfelf happy. Adieu. | 
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LETTER LXXIX. 


Marfeilles, September the 22d, N.S, 1741. 
Dear Boy, 


You find this letter dated from Marfeilles, a fca- 

port town in the Mediterrancan fea. It has been 

famous and confiderable, for thefe two thoufand 

years at leaft, upon account of its trade and fitua- 

tion.. It is called Mafflia in Latin, and diftin- 

guifhed itfclfin favour of the Roman liberty againft 
Julius Cafar, Itwas here, too, that Milo was ba- 

nithed for killing Clodius. You will find the parti- 

culars of thefe facts, if you look in your Dictionary, 
for the articles Marjeilles and Mjlon, It is now a 

yery large and fine town, extremely rich from its 

commerce: it is built ina femi-circle round the port, 

which 1s always full of merchant fhips of all nations, 

Here the Keng of France keeps his gallies, which are 

very long fhips, rowed by oars, fome of forty, fome 

of fifty, and threefcore oars.. The people who row 

‘them are called galley-flaves ; and are either prifoners 

taken from the Turks on the coaft of Africa, or cri- 

minals, who, for varieus erimes. committed in 

France, are condemned to- row in’ the gallies, “either 
for life, or for a certain number of years. They are: 
chained by the legs with great iron chains, two and 

“pwo together, 


The 
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The profpect, for two leagues round this place, 
is the moft pleafing that can be imagined ; confifting 
of high hills, covered with vineyards, olive-trees, 
fig-trees, and almond-trees; with above fix thon- 
fand little country houfes interfperfed, which they 
call here des Baftides. 

Within about ten leaguesyof this place, as you 
will find in the map, is Toulon, another fea-port 
town upon the Mediterranean, not near fo big as 
this, but much ftronger: there moft of the French 
men of war are built and kept; and likewife moft of 
the naval ftores, fuch as ropes, anchors, fails, mafts, 
and whatever belongs to fhipping. 

If you look into your Geographical DiGionary 
for Provence, you will find the hiftory of this country, 
which is worth your reading; and when you are 
looking in your Dictionary, look for Daupbiné tov, 
which is the next province to this; and there you 
will find when Dauphiné was united to the crown of 
France, upon condition that the King of France's 
eldeft fon fhould always be called le Daspbin. You 
fhould, in truth, omit no one opportunity of in- 
forming yourfelf of Modern Hiftory and Geography, 
which are the common fubjects of all converfation, 
and confequently it is a fhame to be ignorant of 
them, 

‘Since you have begun compofition, I fend yon 
here another fubje@t to compofe a few lines upon : 
« Nil confeire fibi, nulla pallefccre eulpé.” 

‘Whoever obferves that rule, will always be very 
happy. May you do it! Adieu, 

Q4 LETTER 
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LETTER LXXX. 


Paris, Nov, the 4th, N. 5. 1741. 
Dear Roy, 


Ovr correfpondence has been for fome time fuf- 

pended, by the hurry and diffipation of this place, 
which left me no time to write; and it will foon 
cea{e entirely by my return to England, which will 
be, I believe, in about a fortnight, I own I am 
impatient to fee the great progrefs which [ am per- 
fuaded. you have made, both in. your learning and 
behayiour, during my fix months abfence. I join 
behaviour with learning, becaufe it is almaft as ne- 
ceilary; and they fhould always go together, for 
their mutual advantage. Mere learning without 
good breeding is pedantry, and. good breeding with- 

out learning is byt frivolous; whereas learning adds 
folidity to goad breeding, and good breeding gives 

charms. aid graces to learning, 

This. place is, without difpute, the feat of true 
paod breeding; the peaple here are civil without 
ceremony, and familiar without rudenefs, They are 
neither difagreeably forward, nor aukwardly bathfal 
‘and fhame-taced ; they fpeak to. their fuperiors*with. 
as little concern, and as much eafe, though with 
thore refpeét, as to their inferiors; and they {peak 
to their isferiors with as much civility, though lefs 
-tefpect, as to their fuperiors, They defpife us, and 
with 
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with reafon, for our ill breeding: on the other 
band, we defpife them for their want of learning, 
and we are in the right of it; fo that” you fee the 
fure way to be admired by both nations, is to join 
learning and good breeding. As to learning, con- 
fider that you. have now but one year more with: Mr. 
Maittaire before you go ta Wftminfter-School, anid 
that your credit will depend upon the place you are 
put in there at firft; and if you can, at under: 
.eleven years old, be put in the fourth form, above: 
boys of thirteen or fourteen, it will give people very. 
favourable impreffions of you, and be of great ads. 
vantage to you for the future. Asto good breeding, 
you cannot attend to it too foan, or too. much; it 
muft be acquired while young, or it is never quite’ 
gafy : and if acquired young, will always laft and be: 
habitual. Horace fays, quo femel eft imbuta recens 
fervabit odorem tefta diu: to fhow the advantage of 
giving people good habits and impreffions in their 
youth. T fay nothing to you naw: as to honour, 
virtue, truth, and all moral duties, which are to be 
ftrictly obferved at all ages and at all times; becaufe 
I am fure you are convinced of tlie indifpenfable ne+ 
ceffity of practifing them all; and of the infamy, as 
well as the guilt ofnegiccting, or acting contrary toy 
any of them. May you excel in them all, that yor 
may be loved by every body as myuch: as bay are 
hitherto by your, &c, 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


. Dear Boy, 


SINCE you are now in Modern Hiftory, it is, ne- 
éeflary you fhould have a general notion of the ori- 
gin of alt the prefent kingdoms and governments of 
Europe, which are the objects of Modern Hif- 
tory. 

- The Romans, as you very well know, were maf- 
ters of all Europe, as well as of great parts of Afia 
and Africa, till the third and fourth centuries, that 
is about fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago; at 
which ‘time the Goths broke in upon them, beat 
them, made themfelves mafters of all Europe, and 
founded the feveral kingdoms of it. 

Thefe Goths were originally the inhabitants of the 
northern part of Europe, called Scandinavia, north 
of Sweden ; part of which is to this day called Goth- 
Jand, and belongs to Sweden. They.were extremely 
numerous, and extremely poor; and’ finding that 
their own barren, cold country was unable to fup- 
port fuch preat numbers of them, they left it, and 
went out in fwarms to feek their fortunes in better 
countries. When they came into the northern parts 
of Germany, they beat thofe’ who oppofed them, 
and received thofe who.were wijling to join them, as 
many of thofe northern people did; fuch as the 
Vandals, the Huns, the-Franks, who are -all com- 
prehended under the general same of Goths. Thofe 

who 
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who went weftward. were called the Vifigoths; and. 
thofe who went eaitward, the Oftrogoths. Thus.in- 
creafing in numbers and ftrength, they entirely fub- 
verted the Roman empire, and made: themfelves 
mafters of all Europe: and from hence Modern 
Hiftary begins. That part of the Goths, who were 
called the Franks, fettled themfelves in Gaul, and 
called jt France; the Angli, "another fet of them, 
came over here into Britain, fince which time -it is 
called England. 

The Goths were a brave but barbarous nation. War 
was their whole bufinefs, and they had not the leaft 
notion of arts, fciences, and learning; on the cons 
trary, they had an averfion to them, and deftroyed, 
wherever they went, all books, manufcripts, pic- 
tures, ftatues, and all. records and monuments of 
former times ; which is the caufe that we have fo 
few of thofe things now remaining: and at this 
time, a man that is ignorant of, and defpifes' arts 
and fciences, is proverbally called a Coth, or a 
Vandal. 

The Gothic form of government was a wife one; 
for, though they had kings, their kings were ‘little 
more than generals in time of war, and had very 
little power in the civil government; and “could do 
nothing without the confent of the principal people, 
who had regular affemblies for that purpofe: from 
whence our, Parliaments are derived, 

Europe continued, for many centuries, in the 
grofleft and darkeft ignorance, under the govern 
‘ment.of the Goths; tll at laft, in the fifteenth cen- 

tury, 
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tury, that is, about three hundred years age, learn- 
ing, arts and iciences, revived a little; and foon 
afterwards fleurifhed, under Pope Leo X. in Italy, 
and under Francis J. in France: what antient Greek 
and Latin manufcripts had efcaped the fury of the 
Goths and Vandals, were then recovered and.pub- 
Rifhed; and painting ,and fculpture were carried to 
their higheft perfection. What contributed the moft 
to the improvement of learning, was the invention 
of printing, which was difcovered at Haerlem in 
Holland , m the fifteenth century, in the year 14.40, 
which is juft three hundred years ago. Adieu! 
Look in your Dictionary for the following Arti- 

eles : 

Goths, 

Vifigoths, 

Oftrogoths, 

Vandales, 

Alaric, 





LETTER LXXXI. 


LA FRANCR.. 


La France eft, a tout prendre, le plus beau pais 
de !urope: car il eft trés grand, trés riche, et 
tres fertile: le climat eft admirable, et il n’y fait ja-. 
miuis trop chaud, comme en Italie et en Efpagne; ni 

trop 
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trop froid, comme.en Suede.et en Danaemarc. Ce 
Rotaume eft borné au Nord par la.mer qui sappelle 
Ja Manche; au Sud par la mer Méditerranée. La 
France n’e féparée de l'Italie qui par les Alpes, qui 
font de grandes montagnes, couvertes de neige la plus 
erande partie de l'année; et les monts Pyrépées, qui 
font encore de grandes montggnes, Ja {€parent de 
V'Ifpagne. Elle eft partagée en douse Gouverne-’ 
mens ou Provinces, qui font ; 

La Picardie, 

La Normandie, 

L’Hle de France, 

La Champagne, 

La Bretagne, 

L'Orléannois, 

La Bourgogne, 

Le Lyonnois, 

La Guienne, ou la Gafcogne, 

Le Languedoc, 

Le Dauphiné, 

Le Provence. 

Les Frangois en général ont beaucoup defprit, et 
font trés agréables, parce qu’ils ont en méme temsde 
Ja vivacité, jointe & beaucoup de politeffe. A la 
vérité, ils font quelquefois un peu ¢tourdis, mais 
c eft une étourderie brillante: ils {ont anffi trés braves. 
Le gouvernement de Ia France eft une Monarchie 
abfolue ou defpotique ; c’eft a dire, que le Roi.y 
fait tout ce qu'il veut; de forte que le peuple eft 
efclave, . 

Priez 
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Priez votre. Maman de vous montrer ces douze 
provinces fur Ia carte, et nous parlerons- une autre 
fois des villes de la France, qu’elle vous mohtrera 
aprés. 

La Picardie. 


La Picardie eft la province la plus feptentrionale 
de la France; c’eft uli pais ouvert, qui ne produit 
prefque que des bleds. Sa capitale eft Amiens. Il y 
a encore Abbeville, ville confidérable a caufe de la 
manufaéture de draps, qui y eft établie: et Calais, 
affez bonne ville, et port de mer. Quand on vad'ici 
en France, c’eft ia ot l’on débarque. 

La Normandie. 

La Normandie eft jointe 4 la Picardie; fes plus 
grandes villes font Rouén et Caén. Hy croit une 
infinité de pommes, dont ils font du cidre: car pour 
du vin, on n’y en fait gueres, non plus qu’en Picar- 
‘die; parce qu’étant trop au Nord, les raifins ne de- 
viennent pas affez mars. Les Normans font fameux 
pour les pyoces et la chicane. Ils ne répondent jamais 

-direétement a ce qu’on leur demande; de forte qu'il 
eft ‘paflé en proverbe, quand un homme ne répond 
pas directement, de dire, Qu’il réponden Normand. 


Lifle de France. 

Paris, la capitale de tout le Roiaume, eft dans 
VIfle de France ; elle eft fituée fur la Seine, petite 
riviere, et méme bourbeute. C’eft une grande villy 
{mais pas a beaucoup: prés fi grande que Londres. 


La 
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La Champagne. 

Rheims eft la principale ville de la Champagne ; et 
c’eft dans cette ville que les Rois de Frante font cou- 
ronnés. Cette province fournit le meilleur vin du 

-Rojaume ; le vin de Champagne. 


La Bretagne. 


La Bretagne eft partagée en Haute et Baffe. Daris 
Ja Haute fe trouve la ville de Nantes, ot l'on fait la 
meilleuse eau de vie; et la ville de St. Malo, qui eft 
un bon port de mer. Dans la Baffe Bretagne, on 
parle un langage qui reffemble plus a notre Gallois, 
qwau Frangois. 


L’Orléannois. 


Il y a dans Y’Orléannois plufieurs grandes et belles 
villes. Orléans, fameufe a caufe de Jeanne d’Arc, 
qu’on appelloit la Pucelle d’Orléans, et qui chaffa les 
Anglois de Ja France. Il y a encore Ja ville de Blois, 
dont la fituation eft charmante, et od l'on parle le 
plus pur Frangois. Tl y a auffi Ja ville de Tours, of 
fe trouve une manufacture de taffetas pais, appellés 
Gros de Tours, : 


La Bourgogne. 


Dijon eft Ja ville capitale de cette province. Le vin 
de Bourgogne eft un des meilleurs vins de France. 


Le Lyonnois. 


Lyon en eft la capitale; c’eft une trés grande et 
belle ville: elle eft auffi trés riche 4 caufe de Ia ma 


hufacture d'étoffes de foie, d'or et d'argent, qui ¥ 
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eft établie, et qui en fournit prefque toute l'Europe. 
Votre belle vefte d'argent vient de 1a. 


La Guienne, ou la Gafcogne. 

La Guienne contient plufieurs villes trés confide- 
tables, comme Bourdeaux, ville trés grande et trés 
riche. La plupart du vin qu’on boit a Londres, et 
qu’on appelle en ‘Anglois Claret, vient de 1a. On y 
fait grande et bonne chere, les ortolans et les perdrix 
rouges y abondent. I] y ala ville de Perigueux, od 
Yon fait des patés délicieux, de perdrix rouges, et de 
truffes ; celle de Bayonne, d’od |’on tire des jambons 
excellens. 

Les Gafcons font les gens les plus vifs de toute la 
France; mais un peu menteurs et fanfarons, fe van- 

tant beaucoup de leur efprit et de leur courage: de 
forte qu on dit d’un homme qui fe vante, et qui eft 
préfomptueux, Ce? un Ga/con. 

Le Languedoc. 

Le Languedoc eft la province Ja plus méridionale 
de la France, et par conféquent celle od il fait le plus 
chaud. Elle renferme grand nombre de belles villes; 
entré autres Narbonne, fameufe par l’excellent miel 
qu’on y recueille; Nimes, célebre 4 caufe d’un an- 
cien amphith¢atre Romain, qui y fubfifte encore ; 
Montpelier, dont l’air eft fi pur, et te clirar fi beau, 
qu'on y envoie fouvent les malades d’tci pour étre 
guéris. . 

Le Dauphiné. 

y Grenoble en eft la ville capitale. Le fils alné.du 
Roi de France, qui s'appelle toujours fe Dauphin, 
prend le titre de cette province. 


La 
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La Provence. 


La Provence eft un tras beau pais et trés fertile, 
On y fait la meilleure huile, et elle en fournit a tous 
les autres pais. La campagne eft remplie d’orangers, 
de citronniers, et d’oliviers, La capitale s’appellg 
Aix. Il y a auffi Merfeille, trés grande ef tres belle 
ville, et port célebre de la mer Méditerranée; c’eft 
1a od Yon tient les galéres du Roi de France: les 
galéres font de grands vaiffeaug A rames: et les ra- 
meurs font des gens condamnés pour quelque crime, 
ay ramer, 


ee 
TRANSLATION. 
FRANCE: 


FRANCE, take it all in all, is the fineft country 
in Europe; for it is very large, very rich, and very’ 
fertile: the climate is admirable; and never either 
too hot, as in Italy and in Spain; nor tgo cold, as 
in Sweden and in Denmark. ‘Towards the North, it 
is bounded by the Channel ; and towards the South, 
_.by the Mediterranean fea: it is feparated from Italy 
by the Alps, which are high mountains, covered 
with fnow the greateft part of the year ; and divided 
from Spain by the Pyrenean mountains, which are 
alfo very high. France is divided into twelve Go- 
vgrnments or Provinces, which are; 

Picardy, 

Normandy, 

Vou. I. . R The 
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The Ifle of France, 
Champagne, 
Brittany, 
Orléannois, 
Burgundy, 

Lyonnois, 

Guienne, or,Gafcony, 
Languedoc, 
Dauphiné, 

Provence. 

The French are generally very fenfible and agree~ 
able, with a great deal of vivacity and politenefs. It 
is true, they are fometimes rather volatile; but it isa 
brilliant fort of volatility. They are alfo very brave. 
‘The government of France is an abfolute monarchy, 
or rather defpotifm; that is to fay, the King does 
whatever he pleafes, and the people are abfolutely 
flaves. 

" Defire your Mamma to fhow you the twelve pro- 
vinees upon the map. Another time we will talk 
of the towns of France, which fhe will fhow you 
afterwards. 

Picardy. 

Picardy is the moft northern province of all 
France. It is an open country, and produces hardly 
any thing but corn. The capital town is Amiens. 
Abbeville is another town in that province, confider- 
able for the manufacture of woollen cloths eftablifhed 
there. ‘Calais is alfo another good town, and a fea-. 
port: there we ufually land, in our paflage from 
hence to France. 

Normandy. 
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Normandy. 

Norinandy joins Picardy; its largeft towns are 
Rouén and Caén. This province produces vaft quan- 
tities of apples, with which they make cyder. As 
for wine, there, as well as in Picardy, they make 
but little; becaufe, being fo far northwdfd, grapes 
will not ripen. The Normans‘are reckoned litigious, 
and fond of law-fuits. If they are afked a queftion, 
they never return a direct anfwer; fo that when a 
man gives an evafive anfwer, it is become a proverb 
to fay, He an{wers like a Norman. 


The Ifle of France. 


Paris, the capital of the whole kingdom, is in the 
Ifle of France; its fituation is upon the Seine; a 
fmall, and even a muddy river. It is a large town, 
but not by a great deal fo big as London. 


Champagne. 


Rheims is the principal town of Ghishisanie in. 
that town the kings of France are crowged. This 
province praduces the beft wine in France, Cham- 
paigne. 

Brittany. 

Brittany i is divided into High and Low. In High 
Brittany i is the town of Nantz, where the beft brandy 
is made. Here is alfo St. Malo, a very good fed~ 
port. In Lower Brittany they {peak a kind of la- 
luage, which has lef fimilinde to French, than’ it — 
has to Welth. 

Ra Orléanneis:? 
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Orléannois. . 

Orléannois contains feveral great and fine towns ; 
Orléans, rendered famous by Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orléans, who drove the Englith 
out of France; Blois, the fituation of which is charm- 
ing, andWhere the beft French is fpoken; Tours, 
that contains a manlfa€tory of thick luteftring, 
called Gros de Tours. 


Burgundy. 

Dijon is the capital of this province: the wine 

called Burgundy is one of the beft wines in France. 
Lyonnois, . 

Lyons is the capital; it is a very large fine town, 
and extremely rich, on account of, the manu- 
fatures eftablifhed here, of filks, and gold and 
filver ftuffs, with which it fupplies almecft all 
Europe. Your fine filver waiftcoat comes from 
thenee. 


Guienne, or Gafcony. 

There are many confiderable towns in Guienne ; 
as the town of Bourdeaux, which is very large and 
rich. Moft of the wine drank at London, and 
calted in Englifh claret, comes from thence. It is 
an excellent place for good eating: you have there 
ortolans, and red partridge, in great abundance. In 
this province is.the town of Perigueux, where they 
make delicious pafties of red partridge and trufles.:: 

ayonne, from whence come excellent hams. The 
Gafcons 
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Gafcons are the moft lively people of France, but 
rather inclined to lying and boafting; particularly 
upon the articles of fenfe and courage; fo that it is 
faid of a man who boafts, and is pref{umptuous, He 
is a Gafcon. 


Languedoc. 


Languedoc is the moft fouthern province of: 
France, and confequently the warmeft. It contains 
a great number of fine towns: among others, Nar- 
bonne, famous for its excellent honey; and Nimes, 
celebrated on account of the antient Roman am- 
phitheatre, which is ftill to be feen. In this pro- 
vince is alfo fituated the town of Montpelier, the 
air of which is fo pure, and the climate fo fine, that 
fick people, even from hence, are often fent thither 
for the recovery of their health. 


Dauphiné. 
Grenoble 1s the capital town. The king of 


France’s eldeft fon, who is always called Dauphin, 
takes his title from this prov ince. 


Provence. 


Provence is a very fine province, and extremely 
fertile, It produces the beft oil, with which it-fup- 
plies other countries. The fields are full of orange, 
lemon, and olive trees. “Fhe capital is called Aix, 
In this province is, likewife, the town of Marfeilles, 
a large and fine city, and celebrated fea-port, fitu- 
‘ated wpon the Mediterranean; here the king o 

R 3 Frasve’ 
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France's galleys are kept. Galleys are large fhips 
with gars; and thofe who row are people condemned: 
to it, asa punifhment for fome crimes. 


LETTER LXXXIIl. 


c ALLEM AGNE 


[’ALEEMAGNE eft un pais d'une vafte étendue 
la partie méridionale, ou vers le fud, eft attez belle; 
mais la partie feptentrionale, ou vers le nord, eft 
trés mauvaife et déferte. Elle eft partagée en dix 
parties, qu’on appelle les Dix Cercles de I’Empire. 
L’Empereur eft le Chef, mais non pas le Maitre de 
YEmpire; car il y peut faire tres peu de chofes, 
fans le confentement des Electeurs, des Princes, et 
des Villes libres; qui forment ce qu'on appelle la 
Diette de !Empire: qui s’affemble dans la ville de 
Ratifbonnes 
Il y a neuf Electeurs, qui font, 


Maience, 
Treves, | 
Cologne, 
Bohéme, 
L’Electeur de + Baviere, 
Saxe, 
Brandebourg, 
Palatin, 
LHannovre. 


Les 
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Les Electeurs font ceux qui élifent PEmpereur ; 
‘car I'Empire n’eft pas héréditaire, c’eft a dire, le 
fils ne fuccéde pas au pere; mais quand un Empe~- 
reur meurt, ceS neuf Electeurs s'affemblent, et en 
choififfent an autre. Les EleCteurs font Souverains 
chez eux. Ceuxde Maience, de Treves, efde Cologne — 
font Ecclefiaftiques, et Arghevéques. L’Electeur 
de Bohéme eft Roi de Bohéme: {a ville capitale eft 
Prague. La capitale de ’Electeur de Baviere eft 
Munich, L’Electeur de Sake eft le plus confidé- 
rable de tous les EleCteurs, et fon Electorat le plus 
beau; Drefde fa capitale eft une trés belle ville. 
L’Ele€teur de Brandebourg eft auffi Roi de Pruffe, 
et il a une grande étendue de pais: la capitale de 
Brandebourg eft Berlin. Les deux villes les plus 
confidérables de l’Electeur Palatin font Manheim et 
Duffeldorp. L’Elefteur d’Hannovre eft auffi Roi 
d’Angleterre; Ja ville capitale d’Hannovre, eft 
Hannovre; miférable capitale d’un mif€rable 
pais *. 

Outre les Electeurs, il y a des Princ®s fouverains 
affez confidérables, comme le Landgrave de Heffe 
Caffel, le Duc de Wirtemberg, &c. 


(La fuite de cette defcription géographique de ]'Allemagne 
eft malheureufement perdue.] 


te 


* Ceci eft une méprife de I'Auteur; le Pais de Hannovre eft 
paffablement hon, affez agréable, et fertile. 


Ra. TRAN! 
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TRANSLATION, 


GERMANY, 


GERMANY is a country of vaft extent; the fouth~ 
ern parts are not unpleafant; the northern exceed- 
ingly bad and defart. tt is divided into ten diftriéts, 
which are called the Ten Circles of the Empire. 
The Emperor is Head, but not Mafter of the Em- 
pire; for he can do but little without the confent 
of the Electors, Princes, and Imperial free Towns ; 
which, all together, form what is ‘called the Diet 
of the Empire, that affembles in the town of Ra- 
tifbon. 


There are nine Electors; which are, 
Mentz, 
Triers, 
Cologne, 
‘Bohemia, 
 'Th€ Elector of < Bavaria, 
Saxony, 
Brandenburg, 
Palatine, 
~ Hanover, 


Thefe nine eleé&t the Emperor; for the Empire 15 
not hereditary : that is to fay, the fon does not fuc- 
ceed his father ; but, when an Emperor dies, thofe. 

ine Electors affemble, and choofe another. The’ 
Fiectors are fovereign Princes; thofe of Mentz, 
. Triers, 
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Triers, and Cologne, are Ecclefiafties, being Arch- 
bifhops. The. Elector of Bohemia is King of Bo- 
hemia; and his capital town Prague. The Elector 
of Bavaria’s capital 1s Munich. The EleCtor of 
Saxony is the moft confiderable.of all the Electors, 
and hie Hlectorate the fineft; Drefden is the capital, 
and a beautiful town. The Ejector of Brandenburg 
is allo King of Pruffia, and mafter of a great extent. 
of country; the capital town of Brandenburg is 
Berlin. The two moft confidérable towns belong~ 
ing to the Elector Palatine are Manheim and Duffel- 
dorp. The Eleétor of Hanover is alfo King of 
England; the capital town of that Electorate is 
Hanover, a miferable capital of a miferable country *, 

Befides the Electors, there are other fovereign 
Princes, and powerful ones, as the Landgrave of 
Hefle Caffel, the Duke of Wirtemberg, &e. 


[The reft of this geographical defcription of Germany is 
unfortunately loft.] 


* His Lordfhip is mittaken with regard to thg country of: 


Hanover: which is tolerably good, rather pleafant, and not 
pofraitfal 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 
Mon cer Enranr, 


ConTINUONS auiourd’huy fur le fijet de PES 
pagne, et voyons-en quelques particularités qu'il eft 
bon que vous n'ignoriez pas. 

C’eft un trés grand et trés beau pais, peuplé et 
tultivé a demi, parties raifons que je vous ai mar- 
quées dans ma derniere. 

Elle eft divifée en plufieurs Provinces, qui étoient 
autrefois des royaumes feparés. Valence eft Ja plus 
belle et la plus fertile, et produit des fruits et des 
vins excellens. 

La province d’Andaloufie, eft célebre pour fes 
chevaux, qui font les plus‘beaux et les meilleurs de 
YEurope.. Eile produit auffi la meilleure laine, dont 
nous nous fervons ici pour faire nos fins draps. 

La ville de Gibraltar, qui nous appartient, sap- 
pelloit dur tems des Remains Gades, et ce petit détroit 
de mer, que vous voyez dans la carte entre Gibraltar 
et l'Afrique, sappelloit Fretum Gaditanum. La fabie 
a rendue cettc ville. fameufe, parce qu’on prétend 
que Hercule finit 14 fes courfes, et qu'il y érigea 
deux piliers, fur lefquels il écrivit, qu'on ne pouvoit 
pas aller plus loin, Ne plus ultra; fe croyant au bout 
du monde. 

L'Efpagne avoit autrefois plufieurs mines d’or et 
argent, dont les Romains tirerent des fommes im?! 
menfes, mais elles font epuifées depuis long-tem\ : 

celles 
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celles du Perou et de Mexique y fuppléent abon- 
damuinent. 

Les Efpagnols font fiers et faftueux en tout. Le roi 
fe figne toujours, Moi le Roi, Yee! Rey, comme s'il 
n’y avoit pas d’autre roi au monde; et les enfans du 
roi s'appellent les ‘nfantes, comme s'il n’yveavoit pas 
d’autres enfantsau monde. Te confeil du roi s'ap- 
pelle 42 Junta. La ville capitale de l'Efpagne eft 
Madrid. ; 

L’Efpagne étoit autrefois affez libre, et il y avoit 
des affemblées des gens les plus confidérables, qui 
avoient de grands privileges, a-peu-prés comme nos 
Parlemens. On appelloit ces affemblées /as Cortes; 
mais il n’en eft plus queftion 4-préfent ; et le roi eft 
abfolu. 

Faites attention a toutes ces chofes, et forvenez- 
vous-en. On ne les apprend pas ordinairement 2 
Yécole ; et on ne les fait que par la lecttre et l’'ufape 
du monde, quand on eft homme. Mais -fi vous 
voulez vous y appliquer un peu, vous en faurez plus 
au fortir de I'école, que les autres n’en favent 4 vingt 
ans. Adieu, travaillez bien. Céfar ne pouvoit pas 
fouffrir fon égal 4 Rome; pourquoi en louffririez 
vous a Vécole? 





TRANSLATION, 
My pear Boy, 


LET us now refume the fubject upon Spain, ghd 
trgat of fome particulars ef which it is proper you 
faould be informed. 

Spain 
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Spain is a very fine country, and of great extent, 
not above half peopled, nor above half cultivated ; 
for the reafons which I mentioned to you in my laft 
letter *. 

Tt is divided into feveral provinces, which for- 
merly were fo many diftinct kingdoms, Valencia, 
of all of them, is the moft beautiful and ferttle, pro- 
ducing excellent wines, and delicions fruit. 

The province of Andalufia is celebrated for its 
horfes, the fineft {Haped, and the beft of any in 
Europe. It likewife produces the very beft wool, 
which we make ule of here in manufacturing our 
fuperfine cloths, 

The town of Gibraltar, which belongs to us, was 
called in the time of the Romans Gades; and that 
{mall ftreight, which you fee on the map, between 
Gibraltar and Africa, was named Fretum Gaditanum. 
Fable has rendercd that town famous; for it is pre- 
tended that Hercules terminated there his excurfions, 
and that he erccted two pillars, on which he wrote, 
that ther. was no going any further, Ne plus ultra; 
thinking himfelf at the end of the world. 

Spain had antiently many gold and filyer mines, 
out of which the Romans extracted prodigious fums; 
but they have been long fince exhaufted: thofe of 
Peru and Mexico compenfate for them abundantly. 

The Spaniards are hauglity and pompous in every 
thing. The king always figns himfelf, I the King, 
Yo el Rey, as if he were the only king in the world 3 


* This Letter is wanting, 
anu 
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and the king’s children are ftyled the Infants, as if 
there were no other infants in the world. The king’s 
council is called Funta. The capital city of Spain is 
Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Affemblies 
ufed to be held there of the moft confidesable peo- 
ple, who enjoyed great privileges; fomething like 
our Parliaments. Thofe affemblies were named das. 
Cortes, but they are of litte authority at prefent; the 
king is abfulute. 

Give attention to all thefe things, and try to re- 
member them. They are feldom learnt at fchool, 
and are acquired moftly by reading and converfation, 
when we are become men; but if you will only ap- 
ply yourfelf, you will know more of them at your 
leaving {chool, than ether young gentlemen do at 
twenty years of age. Farewell, work hard. Cafar 
could not bear an equal at Rome; why fhould you 
bear an equal at fchool ? 
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LETTER LXXXV. 


AST E. 


Liasié ctoit la plus grande, et Ja plus célebre par- 
tie de ancien monde. Adauit, le premier homme, 
y fut créé, et les premicres grandes monarchies -y 
commencerent, comme celles des Affyriens, des 
Medes, et des Perfes. Les arts et les {ciences y fu- 

rent 
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rent aufli inventées. LAfie eft divifée a cette heure 
en fix grandes parties : 

La Turquie, 

La Perfe, 

L’Empire du Mogol, ou l'Indoftan, 

La Chine, 

La Tartarie, 

Les Ifles Afiatiques. 

La Turquie en Afie contient un nombre infini de 
pais, qui étoient trés célebres autrefois, mais qui ne 
font connu a prefent que par les marchandizes qui en 
viennent. Pref{que tous les pais dont vous entendez 
parler dans la Bible, font 4 cette heure partie de la 
Turquie; entre autres la Paleftine, ou il y ala fa- 
meule ville de Jerufalem, le fiege des anciens rois de 
Judée : Solomon y batit, par l’ordre de Dieu, ‘Je 
Temple des Jnifs. La ville de Jerufalem fut détruite 
-par Titus, Empereur Romain. 

La Peffe, qui fait auffi une partie de l’Afie, eft un 
trés grand Empire; dont Ja ville capitale s’appelle 
Ifpahan. L’Empereur d’aujourdhui eft Thamas Kouli 
Kan; qui de particulicr, qu'il étoit, seft élevé a 
YEmpire par fon adrefle et par fon courage. 

_L'Empire du Grand Mogol, ou I’Indoftan, fe joint 
A ld Perfe: ceft un trés vafte et trés riche pais, avec 
lequel nous faifons: un grand commerce. La ville 
capitale eft Agra; il y a dans cet Empire deux ri- 
vicres fameufes, méme dans Pantiquité, fayoir Inde, 
et le Gange. 


ha 
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La Chine eft un vatte Empire, qui fait encore par- 
tie de !'Afie. Elle a deux villes eapitales; l'une au 
nords; nomnice Pékin, Yautre au fud, qui s’appelle 
Nankin. La Tartarie, qui eft auffi un pais immenfe, 
appartient 4 la Chine: il n’y a pas cent ans que les 
Tartares firent la conquéte de la Chine. 

Les ifles Afiatiques font en grand nombre: mais 
les plus confidérables font celles du Japon, qui font 
trés riches. 





TRANSLATION. 
ASIA. 


ASIA was the largeft and moft celebrated part of 
the antient world. Adam, the firft man, was creat- 
ed there; and in it the firft great monarchies had 
their rife, namely, the Affyrians, Medes, and Per- 
fians. The Arts and Sciences were alfo invented 
there. Afia is at prefent divided into fix great 
parts : 

Turkey, 

Perfia, 

The Empire of the Mogul, or Indoftan, 

China, 

Tartary, 

The Afiatic Iflands. 

Turkey in Afia contains an infinite number of 

countries formerly of great celebrity; but now of 
note only on account of the merchandize which 


comes from thence. Almoft every place mentioned 
. in 
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in the Bible makes a part of Turkey; among the 
seft Paleftine, of which the capital-is the famous city 
of Jerufalem, the feat of the antient kings of Judah; 
there, by God’s command, Solomon built the tem~- 
ple of the Jews. The city of Jerufalem was deftroyed 
by Titus the Roman Emperor. 

Perfia is alfo a part of Afia, and avery great Em- 
pire: the capital city is Ifpahan; the prefent Em- 
peror’s name, Thamas Kouli Kan: he, from a pri- 
vate ftation, raifed himfelf to the Empire by his 1kilf 
and courage. 

The Empire of the Great Mogul, otherwife called 
Indoftan, is contiguous to Perfia. It is a very great 
and extremely rich country, with which we carry on 
a confiderable trade. The capital city is Agra. Here 

‘are alfo two rivers, famous in antiquity, the Indus 
and the Ganges. 

China, a vaft Empire, is another part of Afta: 
has two capital towns; one in the northern a 
called Peking; the other towards the fouth, catied 
Nanking.: Tartary, which is an immenfe country, 
belongs to China. The Tartars conquéred China, 
not an hundred years ago. 

The Afiatic iflands are very numerous; the moft 
confiderable are thofe of Japan, which are extremely 
rich. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXVI: 


Mon Cner Enrant, 


ComME dans la defcriptiori que je vougtenvoie dé 
Vitalie *, j'ai fait mention du Bape, je crois que vous 
ferez bien aife de favoir, ce que c’eft que ce Pape. 
Le Pa ape donc eft un vieux fourbe, qui fe dit lé 
Vicaire de Jefus Chrift, c’eft-a-dire la perfonne qui 
reprefente Jefus Chrift fur la terre, et qui a le pou- 
wvoir de fauver ou de damner les gens. En vertu de 
ce prétendu pouvoir, il *dccorde des Indulgences, 
c’eft-a-dire des pardons pour les pechés; ou bien il 
lance des Excommunications, c’eft-a-dire qu’il en- 
voie les gens au Diable. Les Catholiques, autre- 
ment appellés les Papiftes, font affez fous pour croire 
tout cela; ils croient de plus que le Pape ett infailli- 
ble; c’eft-A-dire, qu’il ne peut pas fe trofper, et 
que tout ce qu’ll dit eft vrai, et tout ce quill fait, eft 
bien. Autre fottife: Le Pape prétend étre le pre- 
mier Prince de la Chrétienté, et prend le pas fur 
tous le Rois; mais les Rois Proteftans ne lui accor- 
dent pas cela. 

Ceft le Pape qui fait les Cardinaux; leur nombre 
eft de foixante ét douze: ils font au’ deffus des 
Evéques, et des Archevéques. On donne & un Cardi- 
nal le titre de wétre* Eminence, et au Pape celui de 
vétre Sainteté. Quand le Pape meurt, les Cardinaux 


* Cette defcription ne fe trouve point. 


Vou. I. a) s'affem- 
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s'affemblent, pour en élire un autre; cette affemblée 
sappelle le Conclave. Lorfqu’on eft préfenté au 
Pape, on lui baife le pied, et ncn pas la main, 
comme aux autres Princes. Les loix que le Papo. 
fait s'appellent /es Bulles du Pape. Le palais oi" le 
' Pape demeure 4 Rome, s’appelle /e Vatican, et con- 
tient la plus belle bibkotheque du monde. 

Le Pape n’eft réellement que ’Evéque de Rome; 
mais la folie et la fuperftition d'un cété, l’ambition 
et l'artifice du Clergé, de l’autre, Yont fait ce qu'il 
eft; c’eft-a-dire un Prince confidérable, et le Chef 
de l’Eglife Catholique. 

Nous autres Proteftansme fommes pas affez fim- 
ples pour croire toutes ces fottifes. Nous croions, 
et avec raifon, quil n’y a qu'un Dieu feul qui 
foit infaillible, et qui puiffe nous rendre heurevx ou 
malheureux. 

Adieu! Divertiffez-vous et foiez gai; il n’y a 
rien de «tel. 


TRANSLATION, 


My pear CHIL, 
©. 


As, in the defcription which I fent you of Italy *,. 
I have mentioned the Pope, I believe you will with 
to know who that perfon is. The Pope, then, is 
an old cheat, who calls himfelf the Vicar of Jefus 


* That defcription is not to be found 


Chrift ; 
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Chrift ; that is to fay, the perfon who repreferits Je- 
fits Chrift upon earth, and has the power of faving 
people, or of damning them. By virtue of this pre- 
“tended power he grants Indulgences; that is to fay, 
pafdons for fins : or elfe he thunders out Excommu- 
nications; this means fending people to ehe Devil. 
The Catholics, otherwife called Papifts, are filly | 
enough to believe this. Befides which, they believe 
the Pope to be infallible; that is, that he never can 
miftake ; that whatever he fays, is true, and what- 
ever he does, is right. Another abfurdity: the 
Pope pretends to be the greateft Prince in Chriften- 
dom; and takes place of all Kings. ‘The Proteftant 
Kings, however, ‘do not alfgw this. 

The Pope creates the Cardinals, who are feventy- 
two in number; and higher in rank than Bifhops 
and Archbifhops. The title given to a Cardinal, is, ° 
Your Eminence; and to the Pope, Your Holinefs, . 
When a Pope cies, the Cardinals affemble to el&ct 
another; and that affembly is called a Conclave. 
‘Whenever a perfon is prefented to the Pope, they 
kifs his foot, and not his hand, as we do to other 
Princes. Laws, made by the Pope, are called 
Bulls. The palace he inhabits, at Rome, is called 
the Vatican; and contains the fineft library in’the 
world. 

The Pope is, in reality, nothing more than 
Bifhop of Rome; but, on the one fide, weaknefs 
and fuperftition, and, on the other, the artifice and 
ambition of the Clergy; have made him what he is; 

S2 that 
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that is to fay, a confiderable Prince, and Head of 
the Catholic Church. 

We Proteftants are not weak enough to: give into 
all this nonfenfe. We believe, and with reafon; 
that God alone is infallible; and that he alone gan 
make peogle happy or miferable. 

Adieu! Divert yoyrfeif, and be merry; there js 
nothing like it. 








LETTER LXXXVIL 


Dear Boy, Monday. 


WHueEN I wrote to you laft, we were in Egypt *. 
Now, if you pleafe, we will travel a little to the 
nogth-eaft of Egypt, and vifit the famous city of 
Jerufalem, which we read fo much of both in the 
Old andethe New Teftament. It is the chief town 
of Judea, or Paleftine, a country in the kingdom of 
Syria; as you will find, if you look into the map of 
Afia. It was antiently a very great and confiderable 
city ; where the kings of Judea refided, and where 
Solomon built the famous Temple of the Jews. It 
was often taken and plundered by neighbouring 
Princes; but the Babylonians were the firft that ut- 
terly deftroyed it. Both the town and the temple 


* That letter is alfo wanting. 
; were: 
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were afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, under Efdras 
and Zorobabel ; but, at laft, were intirely burnt and 
ruined by the Roman’ Emperor Titus. The Em- 
neror Adrian rebuilt it, in the year 132; fince 
when it has been taken and plundered by the Sara- 
cens, retaken by the Chriftians; and now, at laft, 
belongs to the Turks. It is a very inconfiderable 
place at prefent, and only famous upon account of 
what it has been formerly: for Jefus Chrift preached 
the Chriftian religion there, and was crucified by the 
Jews upon Mount Calvary. In the eighth century, 
the Saracens got poffeffion of it ; and in the eleventh 
century many Chriftian Princes in Lurope joined, 
and went with a confiderable army to take it from the 
Saracens. ‘This war was called the Holy War; and, 
as all thofe who went to it wore a crofs upon their 
breafts, it was called a Croifado. The ignorance 
and {uperftition of thofe times made them think it 
meritorious to take the land, where Jefus Chyift lived 
and died, out of the hands of Infidels; that is, thofe 
who did not believe in Chrift: but it was,'sin truth, 
a notorious piece of injuftice, to go and attack thofe 
who did not meddle with them. 
' Not far from Judea, you will find, in the map, 
the vaft country of Arabia; which is divided into, 
three parts: Arabia Deferta, or the Defert, fo called 
becaufe it is hardly inhabited, and has immenfe de- 
ferts, where you fee nothing but fand: Arabia Pew 
trea, or the Stoney: and Arabia Felix, or the Hap- 
py; becaufe it is a fine fruitful country, and pro- 
duces gums and aromatics of all kinds, Hence 
$3 comes 
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comes the common faying, ‘‘ All the fweets-of Ara-_ 
bia,” when you would fay that any thing has a very 
fine fmell. Arabia Felix has two famous towns ; 
Medina and Mecca; becaufe the famous Impoftor 
Mahomet, the great Prophet of the Turks, was bgrn 
at Medina, and buried at Mecca, where his tomb is 
now, to which the Turks often go in pilgrimage. 
Pilgrimage is a journey that people take to any place, 
on a religious account ; and the perfon who takes that 
journey is called a Pagrim. 

The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our 
Lady of Loretto, in Italy, and fometiines even to 
Jerufalém, in order to pray before a crofs, or the’ 
figure of fome faint or other; but thefe are all follies 
of weak and ignorant people. Adieu. 


a 
LETTER UXXXVIIL 


ae 
Dear Boy, 


In my laft letter we travelled no farther than Arz- 
bia, but now we will go ftill more eaftward, and 
vifit Perfia ; which is at prefent a very great and rich 
country, though it does not now make the fame fi- 
gure in the world that it did in antiquity. Tt was 
then the greateft kingdom in the known world, and 
the enemy that Greece dreaded the moft, till it was 
conquered by Alexander the Great, in the reign of 
Darius. Tt had then four famous great cities, Ec- 

batana, 
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batana, Sufa, Perfepolis, and Babylon. Perfepolis 

was burned to afhes, by Alexander the Great, in a 

drunken fit, at the inftigation of his miftrefs, Thais, 

who prevailed with him to go with a lighted flam- 

beau in his hand, and fet fire to the town himfelf. 

The chief town of Perfia at prefent is Ifpahan ; and 

the King of Perfia is called the Sophy of Perfia, who 

is now Thamas Kouli Kan, « Perfia produces great 
quantities of filk and cotton; the cotton grows 

upon fhrubs, or bufhes, of about three feet high. 

The Perfian horfes are the beft in the world, even 
better than the Arabians.’ The Perfians have like- 

wife great numbers of camels, which are animals 

much taller and ftronger than horfes, with great 
lumps upon the middle of their backs; they can 

bear vaft burdens, and can live without drinking; 
We bring a great many filks, and cotton ftuffs here, 

from Perfia, and particularly carpets for floors, which’ 
are much finer than the Turkey carpets. The Per- 

fians are of the Mahometan, that is, the Turkith 

religion ; with this difference only, that the Perfians 

look upon Hali, a difciple of Mahomet’s, as the 

greateft Prophet, whereas the Turks hold Mahomet 

to be the greateft. The antient Perfians worfhiped 

the Sun. The government of Perfia, like all the 

‘taftern kingdoms, is abfolute and defpotic ; the péo- 

ple are flaves; and the kings tyrants. Adieu. 


S 4 LETTER 
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LETTER LXXxix. 


Dear Boy, 


ON the eaft of Perfia, you will find in the map 
Indoftan, o: the country of the Great Mogul; which 
js a moft extenfive, fruitful, and rich country. The 
two chief towns are, Agra and Delhi; and the two 
great rivers are, the Indus and the Ganges. This 
country, as well as Perfia, produces great quanti- 
ties of filks and cottons : we trade with it very much, 
and our Eaft-India Company has a great fettlement 
at Fort St.George. There are alfo great mines of 
diamonds, of which the Mogul takes the beft for 
himfelf; and the others are fold, and moft of them 
brought into Europe. There are likewife many ele- 
phants, whofe teeth make the ivory that you fee 
here. The Sophy of Perfia, Thamas Kouli Kan, 
has lately’ conquered this country, and carried off 
many millions, in jewels and money. The great 
Empire of “China joins on the eaft to Indoftan ; the 
two principal towns of which are, Peking in the 
north, and Nanking in the fouth, as you will fee in 
the map. We carry on a great trade with China, at 
the féa-port town of Canton, from whence we bring 
all our tea and china. China was conquered about 
a hundred years ago by the Tartars, who have fettled 
in China, and made it the feat of empire. The 
Chinefe are a very ingenious, polite people. China 
is reckoned the moft populous country in the world. 

. Beyond 
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Beyond China, to the Eaft, you will find the king- 
dom of Japan, which is an ifland, or rather a great 
number of iflands together, which are called Japan: 
Jedo is the chief town. It produces gold and filver, 
and that fine wood, of which you fee fcreens, cabi- 
nets, and tea-tables. It alfo produces a fine-coloured 
china, which is called Japan china, to diftinguith i it 
from the Chinefe china. Adieu. 








LETTER XC. 


Nor TH of Perfia, Indoftan, and China, you 
will find, at the top of the map of Afia, Tartary; 
which is a country of prodigious extent. The nor- 

thern parts of it are extremely barren, and full of 
deferts; fome of the fouthern parts of it are tolera- 
bly good. The people are extremely rude’and bar- 

barous, living chiefly upon raw flefh, nd lying 

generally upon the ground, or at beft in tents. This 

vaft country is divided into feveral principalities ; 

but all thofe Princes are dependent upon one, who is 

called the Great Cham of Tartary. The commodi-. 
eres that are brought from thence into Europe; are. 
furs, flax, mufk, manna, rhubarb, and other phyfi- 

cal plants. 

Another part of Afia, and the only one which we 
have not yet mentioned, is Turkey in Afia, which — 
comprehends all thofe provinces. in Afia that are 

under 
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under the empire of the Great Turk. They are only 
confiderable at prefent from their extent; for they 
are poor, and little inhabited, upon account of the 
tyranny of the Turkith government. 

Having done with Afia for the prefent, we will 
return to Africa, where hitherto we have only ex- 
amined Egypt. Africa is, as you know, one of the 
four quarters of the wovld; and is divided into nine 
principal parts, which are Egypt, Barbary, Biledul- 
gerid, Zaara, Nigritia, Guinea, Nubia, and Ethi- 
opia. The Africans are the moft ignorant and un- 
polithed people in the world, little better than the 
lidhs, tigers, leopards, and other wild beafts, which 
that country produces in great numbers, 

The moft fouthern part of Africa is the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the Dutch have a fettlement, 
and where our fhips ftop always in their way to the 
Eaft-Indies. This is in the country of the Hotten- 
‘rots, the moft favage people in the whole world. The 
Africans that lye near the Mediterranean fea, {ell 
their children for flaves, to go to the Weft-Indies ; 
and likewife fell all thofe prifoners that they take in 
war. We buy a great many of them to fell again to 
advantage in the Weft-Indies, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XCr. 


Bath, June the 28th, 1742. 
Dear Boy, 


Your promifes give me great pleafure; and your 
performance of them, which I rely upon, will give 
me ftill greater, J am fure you know that breaking 
of your word is a folly, a difhonour, and a crime. 
t is a folly, becaufe nobody will truft you after- 
wards; and it is both a difhonour and a crime, truth 
being the firft duty of religion and morality; and 
whoever has not truth, cannot be fuppofed to have 
any other goorl quality, and muft become the de- 
teftation of God and man. Therefore I exped, 
from your truth and your honour, that you will do 
that, which, independently of your promife, your 
own intereft. and ambition onght to incline you to . 
do; that is, to excel in every thing you undertake. 
When I was of your age, I fhould have begn afhamed 
if any boy of that age had learned his book better, 
or played at any play. better, than Idid; and [ 
would not have refted a moment till I had got be- 
fore him. Jublius Cefar, who had a noble thirft of 
glory, ufed to fay, that he would rather be the firft 
in a village, than the fecond in Rome; and he even 
cried when he faw the ftatue of Alexander the Great, 
with the reflection of how much more glory Alex- 
ander had acquired, at thirty years old, than he at 
amuch more advanced age. Thefe are the fenti- 
ments, 
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ments to make people confiderablt ; and thofe who 
have them not, will pafs their lives in obfcurity and. 
contempt: whereas thofe who, endeavour to excel all, 
are at leaft- fure of excelling a great many. The 
fure way to excel in any thing, is only to have a 
clofe and undiffipated attention while you are about 
it; and then you need not be half the time that 
otherwife you muft: be: for long, plodding, puz- 
aling application, is the bufinefs of dulnefs; but 
good parts attend regularly, and take a thing imme- 
diately. Confider, then, which you would choofe ; 
to attend diligently while you are learning, and 
thereby excel all other boys, get a great reputation, 
and have a great deal more time to play ; or elfe not 
mind your book, Ict boys even younger than your- 
felf get before you, be laughed at by them for a 
dunce, and have no time to play at all: for, I affure 
you, if you will not learn, you fhall not play. 
What is tke way, then, to arrive at that perfection, 
which you promife me to aim at? It is, firft, to do 
your duty etowards God and man; without which, 
every thing elfe fignifies nothing: fecondly, to ac- 
quire great knowledge; without which you will bea 
very contemptible man, though you may be a very 
hone& one: and, laftly, to be very well bred; 
without which you will be a very difagreeable, un- 
pleafing man, though you fhould be an lioneft and 

a learned one. 
Remember then thefe three things, and refolve to 
excel in them all; for they comprehend whatever 
is 


ee. 
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is neceffary and ufeful for this world or the next; 
and, in proportion as you improve in them, you 
will enjoy the affection and tendernefs of Yours, 








LETTER XCIL 


Bath, July the 24th, 1742. 
Dear Boy, 


Ir you have as much pleafure in deferving and re- 
ceiving praife, as I have in giving it you, when you 
do deferve it, this letter will be very agreeable to 
you, for I write it merely to give you your juft com- 
mendations, for your theme, which I received this 
morning. The diction, in all the three languages, 
is better than I could have expected: thg Englith, 
particularly, is not inelegant; the thoughts are juft 
and fenfible; and the hiftorical exaeaples with 
which you illuftrate them are apt and pertinent. I 
fhowed your performance to fome men of letters 
here, and at the fame time told them your age; at 
both which, confidered together, they expreffed 
great fatisfaction, and fome furprize ; and faid, that, 
if you went on at this rate but for five or fix years 
longer, you would diftinguifh yourfelf extremely, 
and become very confiderable; but then they added 
(for I muft tell you all) that they obferved many for- 
ward boys ftop fhort ona fudden, from giddinefs and 

inattention, 
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inattention, and turn out’ great blockheads at laf: 
Tanfwered for you, that this would not happen to 
you, for that you was thoroughly fenfible of the ufe-. 
fulnefs and neceffity of knowledge; that you ‘knew it 
could not be acquired without pains and attention $ 
and that yor knew too, that the next four or five 
years were the only time of your life in which you 
could acquire it. “Of this, I muft confefs, they 
doubted a little, and defired I wou.d remember to 
fhew them fome of ‘your exercifes a year hence, 
which I promifed I would do: fo, pray take care to 
advance, left what is fo much to your honour now, 
fhould then prove to your difgrace. Noa progredi eft 
. regredi, 1s a very true maxim in moft things, but is 
particularly true with regard to learning. Iam very 
glad Mr. Maittaire puts you upon making themes, 
for that will ufe you to think; and your writing them 
in Englifh, as well as in Latin and Greek, will im- 
prove yot in your own language, and teach you 
both to write and fpeak it with purity and elegance, 
which it ‘is moft abfolutely neceffary to do; for, 
though indeed the juftnefs and ftrength of the 
thoughts are the moft material points, and that words 
are but the drefs of thoughts, yet, asa very hand- 
fomé man, or woman, may be disfigured, and renz 
-dered even difagreeable, by an awkward, flovenly, 
and ragged drefs, fo good thoughts may lofe great 
part of their beauty, if expreffed in low, improper, 

and inelegant words. People miftake very much, 
who imagine that they muft of courfe {peak their 
-own language ,vell, and that therefore they need not 
ftudy 
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ftudy it, or attend to it: but you will foon find how — 
falfe this way of reafoning is, if you obferve the — 
Englith fpoken by almoft all Englifh people who 
have no learning. Moft women, and all the ordi- 
nary people in general, {peak in open defiance of all 
ee ufe words that are not Englifa, and mur- 
er thofe that are; and thgugh indeed they make 
themfelves underftood, they do it fo difagreeably, 
that what they fay feldom makes amends for their 
manner of faying it. I have this day received a letter 
from Mr. Maittaire, in which he gives me a better 
account of you than ufual ; which pleafes me fo much 
that you fhall be well rewarded for it when I fee you; 
that will be before itis very long, fo you need not 
write to me any more. Adieu. 

As you are now in away of themes, I fend you 
this to exercife your thoughts upon againft I come to 
town. 

Sapere, et fart qua fentiat. 

It is in an Epiftle from Horace to Tibullus ; if you 
read the whole Epiftle, which is a fhort and an eafy 
one, with Mr. Maittaire, you will fee how thofe 
words are introduced ; then you will confider what 
are the advantages, and the means of acquiring them. 
If you can illuftrate them by the examples of fome 
who poffeffed thofe talents eminently, it will do well, 
And if you can find out a fimile, very applicable to — 
the poffeffion, or the want of thofe talents, it will 
adorn the compofition. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XCHI* 


ENGLAND was originally called Britain, whe 
the Romang, under Julius Ceefar, firft invaded ity 
the Romans continued in Britain about four hundred 
years. 

The Romans quitted Britain of themfelves; and 
then the Scotch, whd went by the name of Picts 
(from pingere to paint), becaufe they painted their 
fkins, attacked the Britains, and beat them; upon 
which the Britains called over the Angli, a people of 
Saxony, to their affiftance againft the Picts. The 
Angli came and beat the Picts ; but then beat the Bri- 
tains too, and made theinfelves mafters of the king- 
dom, which from their own name they called An« 
glia, from whence it was called England. 

Thefe «Saxons divided England into feven king- 
doms ; which were called the Saxon Heptarchy, from 
ela, fever, and apywy, chief. 

Afterwards the Danes invaded England, and made 
themfelves mafters of it; but were foon driven out 
again, and the Saxon government reftored. 

The laft invafion of England was by the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror, in 1066; that is, 
about feven hundred years ago. 


* The reft of the Letters on this fubje@ being now recovered, 
they are here incorporated. In the former editions only. one 
Letter was printed, which commenced with the reign of king 


‘Charles I. 
Though 
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Though William came in by Conqueft, he did 
hgt pretend to govern abfolutely as a Conqueror,. 
but thought it his fafeft way to conform him{elf to 
the conftitution of this country. He was a preat 


mqn. 
“Si fon, William Rufus, fo called becaufe he had 

hair, fucceeded him. He was killed accidentally 
by one of his own people as “he was hunting. He 
died without children, and was fucceeded by his 
younger brother, Henry the Firft. 

Henry the Firft was a great king. As he had no 
fons, he was fucceeded by his nephew Stephen. 

Stephen was attacked by the Emprefs Maud, who 
was daughter to Henry the Firft, and had confe- 
quently a better right to the crown than Stephen. He 
agreed to a treaty with her, by which fhe let him 
reign for his life; and he obliged himfelf to fettle 
the crown after his death upon her fon Henry the 
Second, who in effect fucceeded him. 

Henry the Second was a very great king; he con- 
quered Ireland, and annexed it to the Crowa of Eng- 
lands He was fucceeded by his fon, Richard the 
Firft. . 

Richard the, Firft was remarkable by nothing but 
by his playing the fool in a Croifado to Jerufalem; a, 
prevailing folly of thofe times, when the Chriftians 
thought to merit Heaven, by taking Jerufalem from 
the Turks, He was fucceeded by John. ie 

‘King John was oppreffive and tyrannical ; fo that 
the people rofe againft him, and obliged him to give 
them a charters confirming all their liberties and pri-. 

T iegis: 
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vileges: which charter fubfifts to this day, and is 
called Magna Charta. He was fucceeded by his fon, 
Henry the Third. 

Henry the Third had a Iong but troublefome reign, 
being in perpetual difputes with the people and the 
nobles; fometimes beating, fometimes beaten We 
was fucceeded by his fon, Edward the Firft. 

Edward the Firft was one of the greateft kings of 
England. Je conquered the principality of Wales, 
and annexed it to the Crown of England ; fince 
which time the eldeft fon of the King of England 
has always been Prince of Wales. He beat the Scotch 
feveral times. Many of our beft laws were made in 
his reign. His fon, Edward the Second, fucceeded 
him. 

Edward the Second was a wretched, weak creature, 
and always governed by favourites; fo that he was 
depofed, put into prifon, and foon afterwards put to 
death. ¢ 

His fon, Edward the Third, fucceeded him; and 
was one of the greateft kings England ever had. He 
declared war with France; and with an army of 
thirty thoufand men beat the French army of fixty 
thoufand men, at the famous battle of Crecy, in 
‘Picardy, where above thirty thoufand French were 
killed. His fon, who was called: the Black Prince, 
beat the French again at the battle of Poigtiers, and 
took the King of Prance prifoner.. The French had 
above threefcore thoufand men; and the Black Prince 
had but eight thoufand. This King founded the 
‘Order of the Garter. His fon, the Black Prince, 

«died 
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died before him ; fo that he was fucceeded* by his 
grandfon, Richard the Second, fon to the Black 
Prince. : 

-'This Richard the Second had none of the virtues | 
of his father, or grandfather, but was governed by 
fivourites ; ; was profufe, neceffitous, ang endeayour- 
d to make himfelf abfolute: fo that he was depo- 
fed, put into prifon, and foon after put to death by 
Henry the Fourth,’ who fucceeded him, and who was 
the firft of the Houfe of Landéafter. 

Henry the Fourth was defcended from Edward the 
Third, by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, and 
had confequently no hereditary right to the Crown.’ 
He beat both the Scotch and the Welfh. He was a 
confiderable man. 

Henry the Fifth, his fon, fucceeded hints and 
was, without difpute, one of the greateft kings of 
England; though he promifed little while he was 
Prince of Wales, for he led a diifolure amd riofous 
life, even robbing fometimes upon the highway. 
But, as foon as he came to the throne, he left thofe 
fhameful courfes, declared war to France,-and en- 
tirely routed the F rench army, fix times more nu- 
merous than his own, at the famous battle of Agin- 
court, in Picardy. He died before he had compleated 
the conqueft of France ; and was fucceeded by his 
fon, Henry the Sixth, a minor, who was left under 
the guardianfhip of his uncles, the Dukes of Bed+ 
ford and Gloucefter. 


T 2 Henty 
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Henry the Sixth was fo little like his father, that 

he foon loft all that his father had got; and, though 
‘crowned King of France at Paris, was driven out. 
of France; and, of all his father’s conquefts, re- 
tained only Calais. It was a remarkable accident 
that gave the firft turn to the fucceffes of the Eng- 
lith, in F rance. They were beficging the town ok 
Orleans, when an ordinary girl, called Joan d’Arques, 
took it into her head that God had appointed her to 
drive the Englifh outf France. Accordingly fhe 
attacked, at the head of the French troops, and en- 
tirely beat the Englifh. The French cail her, La 
Pucelle d’Orleans. She was afterwards taken by the 
Englifh, and fhamefully burnt for a witch. Henry 
had not better fuccefs in England, for being a weak 
man himfelf, and entirely governed by his wife, he 
was depofed by Edward the Fourth, of the Honfe of 
York, who had the hereditary right to the Crown. 
' Edward the Fourth did nothing confiderable, ex- 
cept againft the Scotch, whom he beat. He intended 
to have attempted the recovery of France, but was 
prevented by his death. He left two fons under age ; 
the eldeft of which was proclaimed King, by the 
name of Edward the Fifth. But the Duke of Glou- 
cefter, their uncle and guardian, murdered them 
both, to make way for himfelf to the throne. He was 
Richard’ the Third, commonly catled Crook-Back. 
Richard, becaufe he was crooked. 

Richard the Third was fo cruel and fanguinary, 
that he foon became univerfally hated. Henry the 
' Seventhy-of the Houfe -of Lancafter, - profited of the 
\ogneval 
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general hatred of the people to Richard, raifed ay 
army, and beat Richard, at the battle of Bofworth- 
field, in Leicefterfhire, where Richard was killed. 

Henry the Seventh was proclaimed King, and foon 

me married the daughter of Edward the Fourth ; 
re. é-uniting thereby the pretenfions of both the Houfes 
of York and Lancafter ; or, as they were then called, 
the White Rofe, and the Red; the white rofe being 
the arms of the Houfe of York; and the red rofe, 
the arms cf the Houfe of Rancafter. Henry the 
Seventh was a fullen, cunning, and covetous King, 
oppreffing his fubjeéts to {queeze money out of 
them ; and accordingly died unlamented, and im- 
menfely rich. 

Henry the Wighth fucceeded his father. His reign 
deferves your attention; being full of remarkal'= 
events, particularly that of the Reformation. 

He was as profufe, as his father was avaricious, 
and foon fpeat in idle fhow and pleafureg the great 
furs his father left him. He was violent and im- 
petuous in all his paffions, in fatisfyingewhich he 
ftopped at nothing. He had married, in his father’s 
Nfe-time, Catherine, Princefs of Spain, the widow 
of his elder brother Prince Arthur; but growing 
weary of her, and being in love with Anne Boleyn, 
he was refolved to be divorced from his wife, in ordet 
to marry Anne. The Pope would not confent to this 
divorce; at which Henry was fo incenfed, that he 
threw off the Pope’s authority in England, declared 
himfelf head of the church, and~ divorced himfelf. 
You muft know, that, in thofe days of Popery and 

3 ign 
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ignorance, the Pope pretended to be above all kings, 
and to-depofe them when he thought proper. He 
‘was univerfal head of the church, and difpofed of 
bithoprics and ecclefiaftical matters in every country 
in Europe. To which unreafonable pretenfions ill 
princes had been fools enough more or lefs to fybmit. 
But Henry put an end to thofe pretenfions in Eng- 
land; and refolved to retain no part of Popery that 
was inconfiftent either with his paffions, or his in- 
tereft; in confequenee of which, he diffolved the 
monafteries and religious houfes in England, took 
away their eftates, kept fome for himfelf, and dif- 
tributed the reft among the confiderable people of 
this country. This was the beginning of the Refor- 
mation in England, and happened about two hun- 
dred years ago. As it is neceffary you fhould know 
what the Reformation is, I muft tell you, that, a lit- 
tle more than two hundred years ago, aN Europe 
were Papifts, till one Martin Luther, a German 
Auguftine Monk, began in Germany to reform re-~ 
ligion from the errors, abfurdities, and fuperftitions 
of Popery. Many German Princes, particularly the 
_Eletor of Saxony, embraced his do¢trine, and pre- 
tefted againft the church of Rome, from whence 
they«were called Proteftants. Read the article Luther 

in your didtionary. 
- 'To return to Henry the Eighth: he married fix 
wives, one after another; two of which he beheaded 
for adultery, and put away two becaufe he did not 
like them. He was for fome time governed abfo- 
lutely 
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lutely by his firft minifter, Cardinal Wolfey; who 
was at laft difgraced, and broke his heart. 

He was fucceeded by his fon, Edward the Sixth, 
he was but nine years old ; but his guardians being 
Vroteftants, the Reformation was eftablifhed in Eng- 
land. Ele died at fifteen years old, and was fucceed~ 
ed by his half fifter, Mary. 

Queen Mary was daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
by his firft wife, Catherine of Spain. She was a zea- 
lous and cruel Papift, imprifqned and burnt thegro- 
teftants, and did all fhe could to root out the Refor- 
mation in England; but did not reign long enough 
to doit. She was married to Philip the Second of 
Spain, but having no children was fucceeded by 
her fifter Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is, without difpute, 
the moft glorious in the Englifh hiftory. She efta~ 
blifhed the Reformation, encouraged trade and ma- 
nufactures, and carried the nation to a pitch of hap-~ 
pinefs and glory it had never feen before, and has 
never feen fince. She defeated the fleet which Philip, 
the Second of Spain fent to invade England, and: 
which he called the Invincible Armada. She‘affifted 
the Dutch, who had revolted from the tyranny ‘of 
the fame king’s government ; and contributed to the 
eftablifhment of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. She was the fupport of the Proteftant caufe 
in Europe. In her reign we made our firft fettlement 
in America, which was Virginia, fo called froin her 
becaufe fhetwas avirgin, and never married, She 
beheaded her coufin Mary. Queen of Scotland, ‘who 
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was Continually forming plots to dethrone her, and 
ufurp the kingdom. She reigned four-and-forty 
years, with glory to herfelf, and advantage to her’ 
kingdom. Lord Burleigh was her wife and hon 
Minifter during almoft her whole reign. As fhe died 
without children, fhe was fucceeded by her neareft 
relation, Kins James the Firft, the fon of Mary Queeh 
.of Scots, who was beheaded. 

With King James the Firft the family of the Stuarts 
came to the throne, and fupplied England fucceffive- 
ly with four very bad Kings. King James had no one 
of the virtues of his predeceffor Queen Elizabeth, 
but had all the faults and vices that a man, or even 
aking, can have. He was a moft notorious coward 
and her, a formal pedant; tninking and calling 
himfelf wife, without being fo in any degree; want- 
ing always to make himfelf abfolute, without either 
parts or courage to compafs it. He was the bubble 
of his favourites, whom he enriched, and always in 
neceffity fimfelf. His reign was inglorious and 
_fhameful, and laid the foundation of all the mifchief 
that happened under the reign of his fon and fuccef- 
for King Charles the Firft. 

* Obferve, that till King James the Firft, Scotland 
had its own Kings, and was independent of England; 
but he being, king of Scotland when Queen Elizabeth 
died, England and Scotland have. from that time 
been united under the fame kings. 

King Charles the Firft fucceeded his father King 
James the Firft; and, though he was-nothing very 
extraordinary, was {till much better thyn his father, 
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having both more fenfe and. more courage. He 
married a Princefs of France, daughter to Henry 
the Great; who, being a zealous Papift, and a bufy, 
ngeddling woman, had an influence over him, which 
contributed much to his misfortunes. He had 
learned from his father to fancy that he had-a right 
to be abfolute ; and had the courage, ffat his father 
wanted, to try for it. Thi8 made him quarrel with 
Parliaments, and attempt to raife money without 
them ; which no king has a sight to do: but there 
was then fpirit and virtue enough in the nation to 
oppofe it. He would likewife, by the advice of a 
hot-headed parfon (Archbifhop Laud), eftablifh the 
Common Prayer through the whole kingdom ‘by 
force, to which the Prefbyterians would not fubmit. 
Thefe, and.many other violences, raifed a civil war 
in the nation, in which he was beaten and taken pri- 
foner. A high Court of Juftice was erected on pur~ 
pofe for his trial, where he was tried and condemned. 
for high treafon againft the Conftitution ; and was 
beheaded publicly, about one hundred years ago, at 
Whitehall, on the z3oth of January. This adtion is 
snuch blamed ; but, however, if it had not hap- 
“ened, we had had no liberties left. 

‘After Charles’s death, the Parliament governed. 
fora time; but the army foon took the power out 
of their hands; and then Oliver Cromwell, a prix 
vate gentleman of Huntingdonfhire, and a Colonel’ 
in that army, ufurped the government, and called 
himfelf the Protector. He was a very. brave, and.a 
very able may; and carried the honour of England 

to 
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to the higheft pitch of glory; nraking himfelf both 
feared and refpeéted by all the Powers in Europe. 
He got us the ifland of Jamaica from the Spa- 
niards, and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second 
fhamefully fold afterwards to the French. He died 
-inv about ten years after he had ufurped the govern- 
ment, which he left to his fon Richard, who, being 
@ blockhead, could not keep it; fo that King 
Charles the Second was reftored, by the means of 
Genera) Monk, who was then at the head of the 
army. 

King Charles the Second, who, during the life of 
Cromwell, had been wandering about from one 
country to another, inftead of profiting by his ad- 
verfities, had only collected the vices of all the 
countries he had beenin. He had no religivn, or, 
if any, was a Papift; and his brother, the Duke of 
York, was a declared one. He gave all he had to 
‘whores and favourites; and was fo neceflitous, that 
he became a penfioner to France. He lived unea- 
fily with his people and his Parliament ; and was at 
Taft poifoned. As he died without children, he 
was fucceeded by his brother, the Duke of York, 
then , 

‘King James the Second; who was of a four, 
erucl, and tyrannical difpofition, and a zealous Pa- 
“pitt. He refolved at once to be above thé laws, 
make himfelf abfolute, and eftablith Popery ; upon 
which the nation very wifely and juftly turned him 
out, before he had reigned quite four years ; and 

‘ ‘called 
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called the Prince of Orange from Holland, who 
had married King James’s eldeft daughter, Mary; 

The Prince and Princefs of Orange were then 
declared, by Parliament, King and -Queen of 
England, by the title of King William the Mild 
and Queen Mary, and this is called the Revolu- 
tion. 

Queen Mary was an excellent Princefs ; but fo 
died feven years before King William, without 
children. King William wag a brave and. warlike 
king : he would have been glad of more power than 
he ought to have; but his Parliaments kept him 
within due bounds, againft his will. To this Re- 
volution we again owe our liberties. King Wil- 
liam, dying without children, was fucceeded by 
Queen Ann, the fecond daughter of King James 
the Second. 

The reign of Queen Ann was a glorious one, by 
the fuccefs of her arms againft France,, under the 
Duke of Marlborough. As fhe died without chil- 
dren, the family of the Stuarts ended in her; and 
the crown went to the Houfe of Hanover, as the 

next Proteftant family: fo that fhe was fucceeded 
‘hy King George the Firft, father of the prefent 
King. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XCIV. 
Sir, | Saturday. 


"THE fame of your erudition, and other fhining 
qualifications, having reached to Lord Orrery, he 
defired me, that you might dine with him and his 
fon, Lord Boyle, next Sunday: which I told him 
you fhould. By this time, I fuppofe, you have 
heard from him; if you have not, you muft 
however go there between two and three to-mor- 
row, and fay, that you come to. wait upon Lord 
Boyle, according to his Lordihip’s orders, of 
which I informed you. As this will deprive me 
of the honour and pleafure of your company at 
dinner to-morrow, I will hope for it at breakfaft, 
and fhall take care to have your chocolate ready. 
Though I need not tell one of your age, expe- 
nence, and knowledge of the world, how neceffary 
good-breeding is, to recommend one to mankind; 
yet, as your various occupations of Greek and 
cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing, may poffibly dir 
-vert your attention from this object, I take thi’ 
liberty of reminding you of it, and defiring you-to 
be very well-bred at Lord Orrery’s. It is good- 
breeding alone that can prepoffefs people in your 
favour at firft fight ; more time being neceffaty to 
difcover greater ‘talents. This geod-breeding, you 
know, does not confift in low bows and formal ce- 
zemony; but in an eafy, civil, and pefpectful be- 
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haviour, You will take care therefore to anfwer 
with complaifance, when you are fpoken to; to 
Wace yourfelf at the lower end of the table, unlefs 
bid to go higher ; to drink firft to the Lady of the 
houfe, and next to the Mafter; not to eat awk- 
wardly or dirtily; not to fit when others ftand ; and 
to do all this with an air of complaifatice, and not, 
with a grave, four look, as if you did it all unwil- 
hngly. I do not mean a filly, infipid fmile, that 
fools have when they would beecivil; but an air of, 
fenfible good-humour. I hardly know any thing fo. 
difficult to attain, or fo neceffary to poffels, as per- 
fect good-breeding ; which is equally inconfiftent 
with a ftiff formality, an impertinent forwardnefs, 
and an awkward bafhfulnefs. A little ceremony is 
often neceffary ; a certain degree of firmnefs is ab- 
folutely fo; and an outward modefty is extremely 
becoming : the knowledge of the world, and your 
own obferyations, muft, and alone can, tell you 
the proper quantities of each. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yefterday, and com- 
mended you much: go on to deferve commen- 
dations, and you will certainly meet with them. 
Lflieu ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER XCV. 


- Dear Boy, Tuefday. 


Goo. breeding is fo important an article in life, 
and fo abfolutely neceffary for you, if you would 
pleafe, and be well received in the world, that I 
muft give you another lecture upon it, and poflibly 
this will not be the iaft neither. 

-Tonly mentioned, in my laft, the general rules 
of common civility, which whoever does not obferve 
will pafs for a bear, and be as unwelcome as one, in 
company; and there is hardly any body brutal 
enough not to anfwer when they are fpoke tc, or not 
to fay, Sir, My Lord, or Madam, according to the 
rank of the people they fpeak to. But it is not 
enough not to be rude; you fhould be extremely 
civil, andediftinguifhed for your good-breeding. The 
firft principle of this good-breeding is never to fay 
any thing’ that you think can be difagreeable to any 
body in company; but, on the contrary, you fhould 
endeavour to fay what will be agreeable to them, 
and that in an eafy and natural manner, withe#it 
feenfing to ftudy for compliments. There isatke- 
wife fuch a thing as a civil look, and a rude look ; 
and you fhould look civil, as well as be fo; for if, 
while you are faying a civil thing, you look gruff 
and furly, as moft Englifh bumpkins do, nobody 
_ will be obliged to you for a civility that feemed to 
come 
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come fo unwillingly. If you have occafion to contra- 
di& any body, or to fet them right from a miftake, 
Nt would be very brutal to fay, That is not fo; I knove 
better; or, you are oyt.; but you fhould fay, with a 
civil look, I beg your pardon, I beheve you miftake 3. 
or, Jf I may take the liberty of contradiéting you, £ 
believe it is fo and fo, for, though you may know a 
thing better than other people, yet it is very fhock« 
ing to tell them fo directly, without fomething to 
foften it* but remember particularly, that whatever 
vou fay or do, with ever fo civil an intention, a gréat 
deal confifts in the manner and the look, which muft 
be genteel, eafy, and natural, and is eafier to be 
felt than defcribed. 
_ Civility is particularly due to all women; and re- 
member, that no provocation whatfoever can juftify 
any man in not being civil to every woman; and the 
greateft man in England would juftly be reckoned a 
brute, if he were not civil to the meaneft woman. 
It is due to their fex, and is the only protection they 
have againft the fuperior ftrength of ours; nay, 
even a little flattery is allowable with women; and 
man may, without any meannefs, tell a woman 
tat fhe is either handfomer or wifer than {Qe is. I 
repeat it again to you: abferve the French people, 
and mind how eafily and naturally civil their addrefs 
is, and how agreeably they infinuate little civilities 
in their converfation. They think it fo etfential, 
that they cal! an honeft man and a civil man by the 
fame name, of bennéte homme; and the Romans 
called civility»4umanitas, as thinking it infeparable 
frome 
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from humanity. As: nobody can .inftruét you in 
good-breeding better than your Mama, be fure you 
mind all fhe fays to you upon that fubject; and de-, 
pend upon it, that youy reputation and fuccefs ia 
the world will, in a-great meafure, depend upon 
the degree of good-breeding you are mafter of. 
You cannot begin too early to take that turn, in- 
order to make it natural ‘and habitual to you; which 
it is to very few Englifhmen, who, neglecting it 
while they are young,' find out too late, whien they 
are old, how neceflary it is, and then cannot get it 
right. There is hardly a French Cook that is not 
better bred than moft Engliflimen of quality, and 
that cannot prefent himfelf with more eafe, and a 
better addrefs, in any mixed company. Reimem- 
ber to practife all this; and then, with the learning 
which I hope you will have, you may arrive at 
what I reckon almoft the perfection of human na- 
ture, Englith knowledge with French good-breed- 
ing, Adieu! 


by s.arupnnansmnee reno errr aren ane onnaracseenee wseauseacmeeatanan ornenar 


LETTER XCVL 


Dear Boy, Friday Morning. 
Tam very well pleafed with the fubftance of your 


Jetter; and as for the inaccuracies with regard to 
fiyle and grammar, you could liave ¢orrdsted them. 
all 
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afl yourfelf, if you had taken time. Tretutv it to 
you here corrected, and defire that you will atreia 
te the difference; which is the way to avoid thé 
fame faults for the future. 

I would have your letter, next Thurfdlay, be in 
Englifh, and Jet it be written as accurately as you 
are able; I mean with refpect to the language} 
grammar, and ftops; for, as to the matter of it, 
the lefs trouble you give yourfelf, the better it will 
be. Letters fhould be eafy and natural, and con- 
vey to the perfons to whom we fend them juft 
what we would fay to thofe perfons, if we .were 
with them. You may as well write it on the Wed- 
nefday, at your leifure, and leave it to be given to’ 
my man, when he comes for it on Thurfday. 

Monfieur Coudert will go to you three times a 
week ; Tuefdays and Saturdays, at three of thé 
clock, and Thurfdays at five. He wilkread Modern 
Hiftory with you; and, at the fame time, inftruéct 
you in Geography and Chronology; without both 
which, the knowledge of Hiftory is very imperfect, 
and almoft ufelefs. I beg, therefore, that you will 
give great attention to them; they will be of the 
utiroft ufe to you. 

As I. know you do not love to ftay long in the 
. fame place, I flatter myfelf, that you will take care 
not to ‘remain long in that you have got, inthe 
middle of the third form: it is in your own power 
to be foon out of it, if you pleafe; and I hope the 
love of variety will tempt you. 

Vor I. U Pray 
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Pray be -very attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald; Iam particularly obliged to him for under- 
taking the care of you ; and if you are diligent, and 
mind your bufinefs when with him, you will rife 
very faft in the fchool. Every remove (you know) 
is to be attended by a reward from me, befides the 
credit you will gain for yourfelf; which, to fo great 
a foul as yours, I prefume, is a ftronger induce- 
ment than any other reward can te; but, however, 
you fhall have one. “I know very well you will not 
be eafy till you are got above Mafter Onflow; but, 
as he learns very well, I fear you will never be able 
to doit, at leaft not without taking more pains than, 
I believe, you will care to take; but, fhould that 
ever happen, there fhall be a very confiderable re- 
-ward for you, befides fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what bouks you 
read in your -place at fchool, and what you do with 
Mr, Fitsgerald. Adieu. 





LETTER XCVI. 


Cheltenham, June the 25th, 1734. 
Dear Boy, 


Tus morning I received your letter of the 23d 
of June, and not of July as you had dated it. Iam, 
very glad you have had that treublefome tooth 

drawn's 
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drawn; you will now, I dare fay, be perfedtly ealy, 
and have no more interruptions, 1 hope, . from 
fchool. I fend you back your theme, the fenfe of 
which I am very well fatisfied with; I have cor- 
reéted the Englith of it, which correétions I defire 
you will obferve and remember. Though propriety 
and accuracy are commendable in every languagey. 
they are particularly neéceffary in one’s own; and 
diftinguifh people of fafhion and education from the 
illiterate vulgar. Thofe, who fpeak and write alan- 
guage with purity and elegance, have a great advan- 
tage over even thofe who are free from faults, but 
“have yet no beauty nor happinefs of ftyle and ex- 
preffion. ,Cicero fays, very truly, that it is a great 
ornament and advantage to excel other men in that 
patticular quality, in which men excel beafts, 
Speech. Djireét your next to me here, and after 
that to Bath. Adieu! and, in propartion as you 
deferve it, I fhall always be, © Your's. 





ee RSLs 


LETTER XCVIN. 


Bath, July the 16th, 1743. 

Dear Boy, | “ 
I RECEIVED, this morning, your letter and theme; 
both which were fe much better written: than the 


former, that I glmoft read them at fight. It is 
U2 therefore 
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therefore plain that you could do ‘better than you 
did,- and T-am fure you can do better ftill, and de- 
fire that you will be pleafed to do fo. I fend you 
back your letter for the fake of two grofs faults in 
orthography, which I have correéted, and which it 
ts fit you f{hould obferve. Thofe things which all 
people can do well if they pleafe, it ts a fhame to do 
ill, As for example; writing and fpelling well 
only require care and attention. There are other 
things which people are not obliged to do at all; 
but, if they do them at all, are obliged to do them 
well, or they make themfelves very ridiculous by 
attempting them. As for inftance; dancing, mu- 
fic, painting ; which a man is not obliged to know 
at all; but then he is obliged by common fenfe, not. 
to do them at all, unlefs he doesthem well, Jam 
very glad to hear that you have increafed your for- 
tune, by the acquifition of two filver pence. In that 
article (im fpite of the old proverb) I recommend to 
you, to be pesny wife, and to take a great deal of 
pains to get more. Money fo got brings along with 
it, what feldom accompanies money, honour. As 
you are now got into fenfe-verfes, remember, that 
it is not fufficient to put a little common fenfe into 
hexameters and pentameters; that alone does not 
conftitute ‘poetry: but obferve, and endeavour to 
imitate, the poetical diction, the epithets, and, the 
images of the poets ; for, though the Latin maxim-is 
a true oné, Nafcitur poeta, fit orator; that relates 
‘agly to the genius, the fire, and the invention of 
the poet, which is certainly never tobe acquired, 

bur 
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but muft be born with him. But the mechanical 
parts of poetry, fuch as the. diction, the numbers, 
and the harmony, they are to be acquired by care. 
Many words, that are very properly ufed in profe, 
are much below the dignity of verfe. Frequent 
epithets would be very improper and affected in 
profe, but are almoft neceffary in verte. Thus you 
will obferve, that Ovid, thé poet you now read, 

adds an epithet to almoft every fubftantive; which 
epithet is to point out fome pafticular circumftance 
or peculiarity of the fubftantive. Virgil commonly 
gives the epithet of Pius to his Hero Atneas, on 
‘account of his remarkable piety, both to his father 
Anchifes, and to the gods; but then, when he re- 
prefents him fighting, or making love, he judici- 
oufly changes the epithet, and calls him Dux Aineas, 
a:more proper epithet in thofe fituations. * Ovid, in 
his epittle from Penelope to Ulyffes, makes her give 
him the epithet of Zatus, becaufe he wa» fo long 
coming home, 


Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit vp 


When you read the Poets, attend to all thefe things, 
as well as merely to the literal conftrution of the 
language, or the feet of the verfe. 

I hope you take pains with Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
improve much in Greek ; for that, I am fure, is in 
your power. I will give you Horace’s advice upoa 
that fubject. 





Vos exemplaria Greta 
NoBurnd t verfate manu, verfate diurnd, 


U 3 Every 
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Every: bédy knows Latin, but few people know’ 
Greek well; fo that you will diftinguifh yourfelf 
much more by Greek, than you can by Latin: and, 

confidering how long you have learned i it, you ought 
to’ "know it as well. 

" If you wquld have me bring you any thing from 
hence, let me know what, and you fhall have it; 
provided that, at ny return, I hear an equally good 
account of you from Dr. Nichols, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and Monfieur Coudert. Adieu, 


LETTER XCIX, 


Bath, Auguft the 8th, 1743, 
Dear Boy, 


I AM very forry to hear from London that you 
have got’ a rafh, which I fuppofe proceeds from an 
immenfe quantity of bad fruit you have eaten; how- 
ever, it is well for you that the diftemper difcharges 
‘itfelf in this way, and you will be the hetter for it 
afterwards. But pray let all fruit, for fame time, be 
forbidden fruit to you; and let no Weftminfter Eve, 
with either ftall or bafket, tempt you to tafte. Health, 
in my mind, deferves more attention than life; and 
yet one would think that few people knew the value 
of it, by their way of living. Fruit is yet the only 


irregularity your age expofes you tes and you {ee 
the 
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the confequences of it; but they are not to compare 
to the ill confequences which attend the irregularities 
of manhood. Wine and women give incurable dif- 
tempers. Fevers, the gout, the ftone, the pox, are 
the acceffary confequences of debauchery; and gan 
rational creatures then wilfully bring fuch misfor- 
tunes upon themfelves? Iam fure yot never will, 

Mins fana in corpore fano ig the trucft defcription I 
Know of human happinefs; I think you have them 
both at prefenc; take care te keep them: it is in 
your power to do it, 

If 1 thouid not be in town before the filly breaking- 
up for Bartholomew. tide, I would have you then go 
as ufual to Mr. Maittaire, to amufe yourfelf with 
Greek. I have wrote to him about it: and I expect 
a much better account of you from him this break- 
ing-up than I had the laft. Do not write to me after 
next Thurfday, for I leave this place next. Saturday. 
You need not fend me any theme, fince 2 you have’ 
not been well, and I will be fatisfied with “hearing of 
your recovery; but you may get the twe themes I 
fent you ready againft I come to town. You will ob- 
ferve, they are direct contrary fubjeéts, and I fhall 
be glad to know what you can urge on each fide of 
the queftion, Magnis samen excidet aufis, is what 
Ovid fays of Phaéton, to excufe his attempting what 
he could not perform; and implies, that there is 
fome degree of merit in attempting great things, 
even though one fails. The other, Aut manquam ten- 
tes, aut perfice, recommends prudence in all we un- 
dertake, and to attempt nothing that we are not fure 
to be able to go through with. Adiéu. a> 8. 

Usa ‘LET TER 
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LETTER CG 


Dublin, January the 25th, 1745. 
Dear Boy, 


As there afe now four mails due from England, 

one of which, at leaft, will, I fuppofe, bring me a 
jetter.from you, I take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging it beforehand, that you may not accufe me 
(as you once or twice have done) of negligence. . I 
am, véry glad to find, by your letter which I am 
tg receive, that you are determined to apply your- 
felf {erioufly to your bufinefs; to attend to what you 
learn, in order to learn it well; and to reflect and 
reafon upon what you have learned, that your learn- 
ing may be of ufe to you. Thefe are very good re~ 
folutions, and J applaud you mightily for them. Now 
for your laft letter, which I have received—You re- 
buke me very feverely for not knowing, or at leaft 
not remembering, that you have been fome time in 
the fifth form. Here, I confefs, I am at a lofs what 
to fay for myfelf ; for, on the one hand, I own it is 
not probable that you would not, at the time, have 
communicated an event ‘of that importance to me; 
and, on the other hand, it is not likely, that, if 
you had informed me of it, I could have forgotten 
it... You fay that it happened fix months ago; in 
which, with all due fubmiffion to.you, 1 apprehend 
you are miftaken, becaufe that muft have been be- 
fore T left England, which I am fure it was not; 


and 
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and it does not appear, in any of your original ma- 

nufcripts, that it happened fince. May not this pof- 
fibly proceed from the ofcitancy of the writer? ‘Fo 

this ofcitancy of the librarians we owe fo many mif« 
takés, hiatus’s, lacuna, tse. in the antient ‘manu- 

{cripts. It may here be neceffary to explain te you, 
the meaning of the ofcitantes librarii;°which, ¥ be« 
lieve, you will eafily take» Thefe perfons (beforw. 
ptinting was invented) tranfcribed the works of auw 
thors, fometimes for their own profit, but oftener- 
(as they were generally flaves) for the profit of their 

mafters. In the firft cafe, difpatch, more than ac- 

curacy, was their object; for, the fafter they wrote 

the more they got; in the latter cafe (obferve this) 

as it was a tafk impofed on them, which they did not 

dare to refuic, they were idle, carelefs, and incorre®, 

not giving themfelves the trouble to read over what they 

bad written. The celebrated Atticus kept a great 

number of: thefe tranfcribing flaves, and got great’ 
fums of money by their labours, 

But, to return now to your fifth fom, from 
whence I have ftrayed, it may be, too long: Pray 
what do you do in that country? Be fo kind as to 
give me a defcription of it. What Latin and Greek 
books do you read there? Are your exercifes, ex 
etcifes of invention? or do you ftill put the bad 
Englifh of the Pfalms into bad Latin, and only changé: 
the fhape of Latin verfe frem long to fhort, and 
from fhort to long? People do not improve, fingly, 
by travelling, but by the obfervations they make, 
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and by keeping good company where they do travel. 
So, I hope, in your travels through the fifth form, 
you keep company with Horace and Cicero, among 
the: Romans; and Homer and Xenophon, among: 
the Greeks; and that you are got out of the worft 
-eompany in the world, the Greek epigrams. Martial 
has wit, and Is worth your looking into fometimes ; 
but I recommend the Greek epigrams to your fu- 
preme contempt. Good night to you. 





LETTER CL 


Hague, April the 16th, N.S. 1745. 
Dear Boy, 


GIVE the efclofed to Monficur Coudert; "tis in 
anfwer to one I received from him Jately, in which 
he comrmignds you, and conféquently pleafes me. 
If your praifes give me fo much pleafure, how much 
more muft they give you, when. they come round 
to you, and ave confequently untainted with flattery! 
To be commended by thofe, who themfelves deferve 
to be commended, and for things commendable in 
themfelves, is, in my mind,,the greateft pleafure 
any body can feel. Tacitus exprefles it with great 
ftrength, in three words, when he relates that Ger- 
manicus ufed to. go about his camp in difguife, to 
hear what his foldiers and officers faid of him; and, 

over- - 
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overhearing them always fpeak well of him, adds, 
Fruitur famd fui: He enjoys bis van reputation. No 
man deferves reputation, who does not defire it, and 
“whoever defires it may be fure, to a certain degree, to 
deferve it, and to have it. Do you therefore win it,. 
and wear it; Ican affure youno man is well-dreftead 
who does not wear it: he had better be in rage. ©?” 

Next to character, whith is-founded upon folid 
merit, the moft pleafing thing to one’s felf, is ‘to 
pleafe; and that depends upon the manner’ of exert- 
ing thofe good. qualities that form the character. 
Here the Graces are to be called in, to accompany 
and adorn every word and action ; the look, the tone’ 
of voice, the manner of {peaking, the geftures, muit 
all confpire to form that Ye ne fray quoy, that every 
body feels; though nobody can exactly defcribe. 
The beft way of acquiring it, I believe, is to ob- 
ferve by what particular circumftapce each perfon 
pleafes you the beft, and to imitate that perfdn in 
particular; for what pleafes you will probably pleafe 
another. 

Monfieur Dunoyers will come to you this breaking- 
up, not fo much to teach you to dance, as to walk, 
ftand, and fit well. They are not fuch trifles as they 
are commonly thought, and people are more in- 
fluenced by them than they imagine; therefore pray’ 
mind them, and let genteel and graceful motions 
and attitudes become habitual to you. Adied?' I 
fhall fee you before it is very long. 


LETTER: 
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“LETTER Ci. 
Dear Boy, April the 3oth, N.S. 1745. 


You rebuke me very juftly for my miftake be- 
tween Juno afid Venus, and Iam very glad to be 
gorrecked by you. It ig Juno’s {peech to olus, in 
the firft book of Virgil, that I meant; and, if J faid 
Venus’s, I faid very wrong. Wha: led me into the 
error at the time might poffibly be, that in that 
fpeech (if I remember right) Juno affumes a little 
of Venus’s character, and offers to procure for Aolus 
by way of bribe. 
.. Your Eafter breaking-up is, by good luck, but 
fhort, and I thall fee you in. England before your 
Whitfuntide idlenefs; though I flatter myfelf you 
will not make it atime of idlenefs, at leaft I will do 
my endeavours to prevent it. 
Iam fure you are now old enough, and I hope and 
believe that you are wife enough, to be fenfible of 
the great advantages you will receive for the reft of 
your life, from application in the beginning of it. If 
you have regard for your character, if you would be 
loved and efteemed hereafter, this is your time, and 
your only time, to get the materials together, and 
to Jay the foundation of your future reputation; the 
» faper fracture will be eafily finifhed afterwards, One 
year’s application now is worth ten to you hereafter; 
therefore pray take pains now, in order to have plea- 
fre afterwards; and mind always what you are about, 
be 


be it what it will ; it is fo-much time faved? Befides, 
there is no one furer fign in the world, ofa-tittlerfris 
volous mind, than to be thinking of ene thing while 
‘ene is doing another; for, whatever 1s worth-deing 
is worth thinking of while one is doing it. When 
ever you find any body incapable of attention to’ the 
fame objet for a quarter of an hour’ together,: and 
eafily diverted from it by fome. trifle; you may-dey 
pend upon it that perfon is frivolous, and incapable 
of any thing great. Let nothing deturn you -froma 
the thing you are about, unlefs it be of much areecet 
confequence than that thing. 

You will be thirteen by that time I fhall fee you; 
and, confidering the care I have taken of you, you 
ought to be at thirteen what other boys are at fix- 
teen; fo that I expect to find you about fixteen at . 
my return. Good night to you. 





Re nee na A RE ENN ET fet 


LETTER (CI. 
Dublin Caftle, November the rath, 1745. 


Dear Boy, 


I wave received your two letters, of the 26th 
Oober and 2d November, both which were pretty 
correct ; excepting that you make ufe of the word 
difaffection, to exprefs want of affection; in which 
fenfe it is feidom or never ufed, but with regard 

_ 
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to the Government. People who are againft the 
Government are {aid to be difaffected; but one never 
fays, fuch a perfon is difaffedted to his father, -his 
mother, &c. though in truth it would be as proper: 
but ufage alone decides of language ; and that ulage, 
as I have obferved before, is the ufage of people of 
fathion and letters. The common people, in every 
country, {peak their own language very ill; the 
people of fafhion (as they are called) fpeak it better, 
but not always correctly, becaufe they are not always 
people of letters. Thofe who fpeak their own lan~ 
gage the moft accurately are thofe who have learn- 
ing, and are at the fame time in the polite world; 
at leaft, their language will be reckoned the ftandard 
of the language of that country. The grammatical 
tules of moft languages are pretty nearly the fame; 
and your Latin grammar will teach you to {peak 
Englifh grammatically. But every language has its 
particular ylioms and peculiarities, which are not to 
be accounted for, but, being eftablithed by ufage, 
muft be fubmitted to; as for inftance, How do you do ? 
is abfolute nonfenfe, and has no meaning at all; but 
is ufed by every body, for What is the fate of your 
health ? There are a thoufand expreffions of this kind 
in every language, which, though infinitely abfurd, 
yet being univerfally received, it would be ftill more 
abfurd not to make ufe of them. I had a letter by 
Jaft poft from Mr. Maittaire, in which he tells me, 
that your Greek grammar goes pretty well, but that 
you do not retain Greek words; without which your 
Greek rules will be of very little ufe, This is not 

want 
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want of memory, I 4m fure, but want of attentions 
for, all people remember whatever they attend to. 
They fay that ‘* Great wits have fhort memories ;” 
~oyt I fay, that only fools have fhort ones ; becaufe 
they are incapable of attention, at leait to any thing 
that deferves it, and then they complain of want of 
memory. 

It is aftonithing to me that you have not an ambi- 
tion to excel in every thing you do; which, by atten- 
tion to each thing, and to no ather at that time, you 
might egfily bring about. Can any thing be mare 
flatteringSthan to be acknowledged to excel in what- 
ever one attempts? And can idienefs and diffipation 
afford any pleafure equal to that? Qué ail molitur 
inepté was faid of Homer; and is the beit thing that’ 
can be faid.of any body. Were IJ in your place, IF 

- proteft I-fhould be melancholy and mortified, if i did 
not borh conftrue Homer, and play at pitch, better 
than any boy of my own age, and in my own form. 
T like the epigram yeu fent mc Iaft very well, and 
would have you in every letter tranfcribe ten or a 
dozen lines out of fome gocd author; I leave the 
choice of the fubject, and of the language, to you. 
What I mean by it is, to make you retain fo many 
fhining paflages of different authors, which writing 
them is the likeliett way of doing, provided you will 

ut attend to them while you write them. Adieu! 
Work hard, or you wili pafs your time very ill at 
my return. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Civ. 


| Dublin Caftle, November the 29th, 1775. 
Dear Bor, 


] HAVE received your laft Saturday's performance, 
with which I am very well fatisfied. I know or have 
heard of no Mr. St. Maurice here; and young Pain, 
whom I have made an Enfign, was here u3on the 
fpot, as were every one of thofe I have Samed in 
thefe new levies. 

Now that the Chriftmas breaking-up draws near, 
T have ordered Mr. Defnoyers to go to you, during 
that time, to teach you to dance. I defire ,you will 
particularly attend to the graceful motion of your 
arms; which, with the manner of putting on your 
hat, and givirg your hand, is all that a gentleman 
need atter'd to. Dancing is in itfelf a very trifling, 
filly thing ; but it is one of thofe eftablifhed follies to 
which people of fenfe are fometimes obliged to con- 
form ; and then they fhould be able to do it well. 
And, though I would not have you-a dancer, yet, 
when you do dance, I would have you dance well ; 
as I Would have you do every thing, you do, well. 
‘There is no one thing fo trifling,. but which (if it i 
to be done at all) ought to be done well ; and I have 
often told you, that I wifhed you even played at 
pitch, and cricket, better than any boy at Weftmin- 
fter. For inftance, drefs is a very foolifh thing ; and 


yet 
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yet it is a very foolifh thing for a man not ‘to. be 
well-dreffed, according to his rank and way of life ; 
and it is fo far from being a difparagement to any 
men’s underftanding, that it is rather a proof of it, 
to be. as well-dreffed as thofe whom he lives with : 
‘the difference in this cafe, between a man of fenfe 
_and a fop, is, that the fop values himftlf upon his _ 
drefs; and the man of fenfo laughs at it, at the 
fame time that he knows he muft not neglect it. 
Theése-are,a thoufand foolifh cuftoms of this kind, 
which, né being criminal, muft be complied with, 
and even ,earfully, by men of fenfe. Diogenes 
the Cynic was a wife man for defpifing them; but 
a fool for fhowing i. Be wifer than other people, if 
you can; but do not tell them fo. . 
It is a very fortunate thing for Sir CharlesHotham, 
to have fallen into the hands of one of your age, 
experience, and knowledge of the world: I am 
perfuaged you will take infinite care of him, Good 
night. 


LETTER CV. 


Dublin Caftle, February the 8th, 1746. 
Sir, 


T HAVE been honoured with two letters from you, . 

fince I troubled you with my laft; and I have like- _ 

wife received a letter from Mr. Morel, containing 
Vou. I. x a fhort, © 
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a fhort, but beautiful manufcript, faid to be yours; 
but, I confefs, I can hardly believe it, becaufe it 
is fo very different from your commoh writing ; and 
{ will not fuppofe that you do not always write-as 
well as you can; for to do any thing ill that ofe can 
do well, is 4 degree of negligence of which I can 
never fufpect you. I always applauded your lau- 
dable ambition of extelling in every thing you at- 
tempted ; and therefore make no doubt but that-you 
will, in a little time, be able to write ful}~as well as 
the perfon (whoever he was) that wrote¢hat manu- 
feript, which is faid to be yours. Pe¢;le like you 
have a contempt for mediocrity, and are not fatif- 
fied with efcaping cenfure; they aim at praife, 
and, by defiring, feldom fail deferving and acquir- 
‘ing it. 
You propofe,; I find, Demofthenes for .your 
model; and you have cholen very well: but re- 
membesa the pains he took to be what-he wes. He 
{poke near the fea, in ftorms, both to ufe himfelf 
to {peak loud, and not to be difturbed by the 
noife and tumult of public affemblies ; he put ftones 
in his mouth, to help his elocution, which natu- 
rally was not advantageous: from which facts I 
conclude, that whenever he fpoke, he opened 
both his lips and his teeth; and that he articu- 
lated every word and every fyllable diftinGly, and 
full loud enough to be heard the whole length of 
my library. 

As tre took fo niuch pains for the graces of ora- 
tory only, I-conclude ‘he took {till more for the 

more 
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tnore folid parts of it. I am apt to think he ap+— 
plied himfelf extremely to the propriety, the purity, 
and the elegancy of his language; to the diftribu- 
tion of the parts of his ofation; to the force of his 
atguments; to the ftrength of his proofs; and to 
the paffions, as well as the judgments of his andi- 
ence. I fancy he began with an exordium, to gain 
the good opinion and the afféCtions of his audience $ 
that afterwards he ftated the’ point in queftien,s 
bri 7 y but clearly; that he then brought his 
proofs, Mterwards his arguments; and that he con- 
cluded with a peroratio, in which he recapitulated 
‘the whole fuccingtly, enforced the ftrong parts, and 
artfully flipped Over the weak ones; and at laft 
made his ftrong pufh at the paffions of his hearers. 
Wherever you would perfuace or prevail, addrefs 
yourfelf to the paflions; it is by them that mankind 
is tobe taken. ‘Ceefar bade his foldiers, at the battle 
of Pharfalia, aim at the faces of Pompay’s men; . 
they did fo, nd prevailed. I bid you ftrike at the 
paffions; and if you do, you too will prevail. If 
you can once engage people’s pride, love, pity, am- 
bition (or whichever is their prevailing paffion) on 
your fide, you need not fear what theirreafon can 
do againft you. 

Iam, with the greateft refpect, 
Your, &e. 


xs LETTER 
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LETTER CVI 


Dublin, February the 18th, 1746» 
Dear Box, 


I RECEIVED your letter, of the 11th, with great 
pleafure, it being well written in every fenfe. Iam 
glad to find that yan begin to tafte Horgce :_ the 
more you read him, the better you will like kim. His 
Art of Poetry is, in my mind, his mafter- sece , and 
the rules he there Jays down are apnlicdble to almoft. 
every part of life. To avoid extremes, to obferve 
propriety, to confult one’s own ftrength, and to be 
confiftent from beginning to end, are precepts as ufe- 
ful for the man as for the poet. When you read it, — 
have this obfervation in your mind, and you will 
find it hglds true throughout. You are extremely 
welcome to my Tacitus, provided you make a right 
u‘e of it, that is, provided you read it; but I doubt 
it is alittle too difficult for you yet. He wrote in 
the time of Trajan, when the Latin language had 
greatly degenerated from the purity of the Auguftan 
age, Befides, he has a peculiar concifenefs of ftyle, 
that often renders him obfcure. But he knew, : and 
defcribes mankind perfectly well; and that is the 
great and ufeful knowledge. You cannot apply 
yourfelf too foon, nor too carefully to it. The more 
you know men, the lefs you will truft them. Young 
‘people have commonly an unguarded opennefs and 
. . franknefs ; 
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franknefs; they contract friendfhips eafily, are cre- 
dulous to profeffions, and are always the dupes of 
them. If you would have your fecret kept, keep it 
‘to yourfelf: and, as it is very poffible that your 
friend may one day or other become your enemy, 
take care not to put yourfelf in his power, while he 
is your friend. The fame arts and tri¢ks that boys 
will now try upon you, for balls, bats, and half-. 
pénce, men will make ufe of with you when you are 
a mati; for other purpofes. 
Your ‘"rench epigram is a pretty one. I fend you 
another #return, which was made upon a very in- 
‘fignificant, obfcwre fellow, who left a fum of money 
in his will, for ea to be made upon him. 
Colas eft mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que jen pleure le fort ; 
Que diable veux-tu que jen dife? 
Colas viveit! Colas eft mort! 
It expofes perfectly well the filly vanity of a fellow, 
who, though he had never done any thing to be 
{fpoken of in his life-time, wanted to have fome- 
thing faid of him after his death. I will give you, 
into the bargain, a very good Englifh epitaph, upon 
a virtuous and beautiful young lady : 
Underneath this ftone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Adieu! Work hard; for your day of trial draws 
hear, 8 
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LETTER CVIL. 
Dublin, February the 26th, 1746. 


Sunt quibys in Satird videar nianis acer. 


[ FIND, Sir, you dre one of “thofe; though I 
cannot imagine why you think fo, unlefs fomething 
that I have faid, very innocently, has happered to 
be very applicable to fomebody ar other’ of your 
acquaintance. He makes the fatire, whe wpplies it, 
qui capit ille facit: 1 hope you do / think I meant' 
you, by any thing I have faid; Uecaufe, if you do, 
it feems to imply a confcioufnefs of fome guilt, 
which I dare not prefume to fuppofe in -your cafe., I 
know my duty too well, to exprefs, and your merit 
too well, to entertain, fuch a fufpicion. JT have not 
lately reaé the fatirical authors you mention, having 
very little time here to read. But, as foon as I re- 
turn to England, there is a book that I fhall read 
over, very carcfully; a book that I publifhed not 
quite fourteen years ago: it is a {mall quarto; and, 
though I fay it myfeif, there is fomething good in 
it; but, at the fame time, it is fo incorrect, fo inac- 
curate, and has fo many faults, that I muft have-a 
better edition of it publifhed, which I will carefully 
revife and correct. It will foon be much more 
generally read than it has been yet; and therefore it 
is neceflary that it fhould prodire in lucem, multd 
emendatior, 1 believe you have feldom dipped into 

this 
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this book; and, moreover, I believe it will be the 
laft book that you will read with proper attention ; 
otherwife, if you would take the trouble, you 
-could help me, in this new edition, more than 
any “body. If you will promife me your affift- 
ance, I will tell you the book; till then, I fhall 
not name it. 

You will find all the Spectators that are good; 
that is, all Addifon’s, in my library, in one large 
quarto volume of his works; awhich is perfeétly at 
your fervice. : 

Pray tcll Monfieur Coderc (who you, with great 
grammatical panty, fay has been to General Corn- 
wall) that I do nd¢ doubt but that whole affair will 
be fet right in a little time. Adieu. . 





LETTER CVI. 


Dublin Caftle, March the roth, 1746. 

Sir, 

I most thankfully acknowledge the honour of two 
or three letters from you, fince I troubled yoy with 
my laft ; and am very proud of the repeated inftances 
you give me of your favour and protection, which I 
thall endeavour to deferve. 

Iam very glad you went to heara trial in the 
Court of King’s Bench ; and ftill more fo, that you 
made the prop¢r animadverfions upon the inattention 

| X4 of 
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of many of the people in the Court. As you oh- 
ferved very well the indecency of that inattention, 
Tam fure you will never be guilty of any thing like 
it yourfelf. ‘There is no furer fign in the world of a 
little, weak mind, than inattention. Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worta aoing well; and nothing 
can be done well without attention. It is the fure 
anfwer of a fool, when ‘you afk him about any thing 
that was faid or done, where he was prefent, that 
“* truly he did not nfind it.” And why did not the 
fool mind it? What had he elfe to do there, but 
to mind what was doing? A man of fenfe fees, 
hears, and retains, every thing that! paffes where he 
is. I defire I may never hear you'talk of not mind- 
ing ; nor complain, as moft fools do, of a treacherous 
memory.’ Mind, not only what people fay, but 
how they fay it; and, if you have any fagacity, 
you may difcover more truth by your eyes than by 
your ears. People can fay what they will, but they 
cannot look juft as they will; and their looks fre- 
quently difgover, what their words are calculated to 
conceal. Obferve, therefore, people’s looks care- 
fully, when they fpeak, not only to you, but to 
each other. _ I have often gueffed, by people’s faces, 
what they were faying, though I could not hear one 
word they faid. The moft material knowledge of 
all, I mean the knowledge of the world, is never to 
be acquired without great attention; and I know 
many old people, who, though they have lived long 
‘in the world, are but children ftill as to the know- 
edge of it, from their levity and inattention, Cer- 

tain ° 
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tain forms, which all people comply with, and cer- 
tain arts, which all people aim at, hide in fome 
degree the truth, and give a general exterior refem- 
blance to almoft every body. Attention and fagacity 
muft fee through that veil, and difcover the natu- 
ral character. You are of an age, now, to reflect, 
to obferve, and compare characters, and to arm your- 
felf againft the common art$, at-leaft, of the world. 
If a man, with whom you are but barely acquaint- 
ed, to whom you have madé no offers, nor given. 
any marks of friendfhip, makes you, on a fudder, 
ftrong profeffigns of his, receive them with civility, 
but do not repay them with confidence : he certainly 
means to deceive you; for one man does not fall in 
love with another at fight. If aman ufes ftrong 
proteftations, or oaths, to make you believe a thing, _ 
which is of itfelf fo likely and. probable that the 
bare faying of it would be fufficiens, depend upon 
it he lies, and is highly interefted in making you 
Believe it; or elfe ke would not take fo much pains. 

In about five weeks, I propofe having the honour 
of laying myfelf at your feet; which I hope to find 
grown longer than they were when I left them. 
Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CIX. 


Dublin, March the 23d, 1746. 
Dear Boy, 


You are a mere Gidipus, and I do not believe a 
Sphynx could puzzle you; though, to fay the truth, 
confcioufnefs isa great help to difcoveries of that 
kind. Iam glad you'are fenfible the book I men- 
tioned requires more than one new edition before 
it can be correct: but, as you promife to co-operate 
with me, Iam in great hopes of publifhing a pretty 
good edition of it in five or fix years time. J muft 
have the text very correct, and the character very 
fair; both which muft be chiefly your’care: as fer 
the notes, which I fancy you will defire fhould be 

bank-notes, I believe I mutt provide them; which I 
am very willing to do, if the book deferves them. 
— You call upon me for the pagnality of an author 
to his owh works; but take this along with you, 
that the worft authors are always the moft partial 
‘to their own works; but a good author is the fevereft 
critic of his own compofitions; therefore, as I hope 
that, ‘in this cafe, I am a good author, I can tell 
you, I thall always be correcting, and never think 
my work perfect enough. To leave allegory, which 
fhould never be long (and it may be this has been 
too long), I tell you very ferioufly,-that I both expect 
and require a great deal from you, and if you fhould 
difappoint me, I would not advife sou to expect 
much 
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much from me. afk nothing of you but what is 
intirely in your own power; to be an honeft, a 
learned, and a well-bred man, As for the firft, I 
cannot, I will not doubt it: I think you know al- 
ready the infamy, the horrors, and the misfortunes, 
that always attend a difhoneft and difhonourable 
man. As to learning, that is wholl} in your own 
power; application will bring it about; and you 
mutt have it. Good-breeding is the natural refult 
of common fenfe and common obfervation. Com- 
mon fenfe points out civility, and obfervation teaches 
you the manner of it, which makes it good-breed- 
ing. To tell you the truth, I do not know any thing 
you fail im fo much as in this laft: and a very great 
failing. it is. Though you have not yet feen enough 
of the world to be well-bred, you have fenfe enough 
to know what it is to be civil; but I cannot fay that 
you endeavour much to be fo. It is with difficulty 
that you bring yourfelf to do the comma offices of 
civility, which fhould always feem willing and na» 
tural. 

Pray tell your Mama, that I really have not had 
time to anfwer her letter ; but that I will fee what I 
can do about it when I return to England; and tell | 
her too, that fhe is extremely welcome to fend as 
many letters as ever fhe pleafes under my cover. 

Send me, in your next, that ode of Horace that 
begins with Mater fava Cupidinum. Good night, 
Sir! 


LETTER 
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LETTER Cx. 


Dear Boy, | April the 5th, 1746. 


 Berore itis very long, Iam of opinion, that 
you will both think and fpeak more favourably of 
women than you donow. You feem to think, that 
- from Eve downwards «they have dore a great deal of 
mifchief. As for that Lady, I give hér up to you; 
but, fince her time, hiftory will inform you, that 
men have done much more mifchies’m the world 
than women; and, to fay the truth, I would not ad- 
vife you to truft either, more than is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary. But this I will advife you to, which is, ne- 
ver to attack whole bodies of any kind; for, befides 
that all general rules have their exceptions, you un- 
“‘neceffarily, make yourlelfa great number of enemies, 
by attacking a corps collectively. Among women, 
as among.men, there are good as well as bad: and 
it may be full as many, or more, good than among 
men. This rule holds as to lawyers, foldiers, par- 
fons, courtiers, citizens, &¢. They are all men, 
fubjeét to the fame paffions and fentiments, differing 
only in the manner, according to their feveral edu- 
cations; and it would be as imprudent as unjuft to 
attack any of them by the lump. Individuals for- 
give fometimes ; but bodies and focieties never do. 
Many young people think it very genteel and witty 
to abufe the Clergy; in which they are extremely 

mif- 
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miftaken ; fince, in my opinion, parfons are very 
like men, and neither the better nor. the worfe for 
wearing a black gown. All general refleGtions, upon, 
nations and focieties, are the trite, thread-bare jokes 
of thofe who fet up for wit without having any, 
and fo have recourfe to conimon-place. Judge of 
individuals from your own knowledge of them, and 
not from their fex, profeffiop, or denomination, ie a 

Though at my return, which I hope will be very, 
foon, I fhall not find your fect lengthened, I hope 
I fhall find your head a good deal fo, and then I 
fhall not much mind your feet. In two or three 
months after-snay return, you and I fhall part for 
fome time: you muft go to read men, as well ag 
books, of all languages and nations. Obfervation 
and reflection will then be very neceffary for you. 
We will talk this matter over fully when we meet ; 
which I hope will be in the laft week of this month ; 
till when, I lave the honour of being 

Your nioft faithftl fervant. 





LETTER CXI. 


Bath, September the 29th, O.S. 1744. 
Dear Boy, 
I RECEIVED Ly the laft mail your letter of the 


23d N.S. from Heidleberg ; and am very well pleaféd 
to 
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go find that you inform yourfelf of the particulars of 
the feveral places you go through. You do mighty 
right to fee the curiofities in thofe feveral places ; 
foch as the golden Bul] at Frankfort, the tun at 
Heidleberg, &¥c. Other travellers fee them, and talk 
of them : it Is very proper to fee them too; but te- 
member, that‘feeing is the leaft material object of 
travelling ; hearing and. knowing are the eflential 
points. Therefore, pray let your enquiries be chiefly 
dire€&ted to the knowledge of the conftitution and 
particular cuftoms of the places where you ‘either 
tefide at, or pafs through ; whom they belong to, 
‘by what right and tenure, and fincesviien ; in whom 
the fupreme authority is lodged ; and by what Ma- 
giftrates, and in what manner, the civil and the cri- 
minal juftice is adminiftered. It is likewife neceffa- 
ry to get as much acquaintance as you can, in order 
to obferve the characters and manners of the people ; 
for, though human nature is in truth the fame 
through the whole human fpecies, yet it is fe dif- 
ferently modified and varied, by education, habit, 
and different cuftoms, that one fhould, upon 4 flight 
and fuperficial obfervation, almoft think it dif- 
ferent. 

AsI have never been in Switzcrland myfelf, I 
muft defire you to inform me, now and then, of the 
conftitution of that country. As for inftance; Do 
the Thirteen Cantons, jointly and collectively, form 
one government, where the fupreme authority is 
lodged? or is cach Canton fovereign itfelf, and under 
mo tie or conftitutional obligation of acting in com- 

mon 
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thon concert with the other Cantons? Can any one 
Canton make war or alliances with a foreign Power, 
without the confent of the other twelve, or at leaft a 
majority of them? Can one Canton declare war 
againft another? If every Canton is fovereign and 
independent in itfelf, in whom is the fupreme power 
of that Canton lodged ? Is it in one man, or in acer- 
tain number of men? }f.in one man, what is he 
called? If in anumber, what are they called; Se» 
nate, Council, or what? I do not fuppofe that you 
can yet know thefe things yourfelf: but a very little 
inquiry of thofe who do, will enable you to anfwer 
me thefe féwqueftions in your next. You fee, I 
am fure, the neceffity of knowing thefe things 
thoroughly, and confequently the neceffity of con- 
verfing much with the people of the country, who 
alone can inform you rightly: whereas moft of the 
Englith, who travel, converfe only with each other, 
and confequently know no more when they return to 
England, than they did when they left it. ‘This 
proceeds from a mauvaife honte, which makes them 
afhamed of going into company ; and frequently too 
from the want of the neceffary language (French) 
to enable them to bear their part in it. As for the 
mauvaife bonte, I hope you are above it. Your figure: 
is like other people’s ; .I fuppofe you will take care 
that your drefs fhall be fo too, and to avoid any 
fingularity. ‘What then fhould you be afhamed:of ; 
and why not go into ‘a mixed company, with as 
much eafe, and as'little concern, as you would go 
into your own rcom? Vice and ignorance are the 

only 
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only things I know, which one nee to be afhamed 
ef: keep but clear of them, and you may go any 
where,, without fear or concern, I have known 
fome people, who, from feeling the pain and in- 
conveniencies of this mauvaife honte, have rufhed 
into the other extreme, and turned impudent; as 
cowards fometines grow defperate from the ‘excefs 

of danger: but this too is carefully to be avoided ; 
there being nothing more generally fhocking than 
impudence. The medium between thefe two ex- 
tremes marks out the well-bred man: he feels him- 
felf firm and eafy in all companies ; is modeft with- 
out being bafhful, and fteady withort Seing impu- 
dent; if he 1s a ftranger, he obferves with care 
the manners and ways of the people the moft efteem- 
ed at that place, and conforms to them with com- 
plaifance. Inftead of finding fault with the cuftoms 
of that place, and telling the people that the Englith 
ones are a thoufand times better (as my countrymen 
are very apt to do), he commends their table, tlieir 
drefs, their houfes, and their manners, a little more, 
it may be, than he really thinks they deferve. But 
this degree of complaifance is neither criminal nor 
abject ; and is -but a {mall price to pay for the good- 
will and affection of the people you converfe with. 
As the generality of people are weak enough to be 
pleafed with thefe little things, thofe who refufe to. 
pleafe them fo cheaply are, in my mind, weaker 
than they. There is a very pretty little French 
-bovk, written by Abbé de Bellegarde, intituled, 
_LArt. de plaire dans la Converfation ; and, though I 
con- 
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confefs that it is impoffible to reduce the art of 
pleafing-to.a fyftem; yet this book is not wholly 
ufélefs : I dare fay you may get it at Geneva, if not 
at Laufanne, and I would advife you to read it. But 
this principle I will lay down, That the défire of 
pleafing is at leaft half the art of doing it: the reft 
depends’ only upon the manner; whick attention, 
_obfervation, and frequenting ,good company, will. 
teach. But, if you are lazy, carelefs, and indifferent 
whether you pleafe or not, depengl upon it you never 
will pleafe. 

This letter is infenfibly grown too long ; but, as I 
always flatter nyfelf that my experience may be of 
fome ufe to your youth and inexperience, I throw 
out, as it occurs to me, and fhall continue to do fo, 
every thing that I think may be of the leaft advan- 
tage to you in this important and decifive period of 
your life. Gon preferve you ! 

P. §. Iam much better, and fhall leave this place 
foon. 


LETTER CXIL 


Bath, October the 4th, O. S. 1746, 
Dear Boy, 
[al he) 
TuoucH! employ fo much of my time in writing 


to you, I confefs I have often my doubts whether it 
Vor. I. og is 
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is to any purpofe. I know how unwelcome advice 
generally is; I know that thofe who want it. moft, 
like it and follow it leaft; and I know, too, that 
the advice of parents, more particularly, is afcribed 
tothe morofenefs, the imperioufnefs, or the garrulity 
of old age. But then, on the other hand, I flatter 
myfelf, thatas your own reafon (though too young 
as yet to fuggeft much to you of itfelf) is, however, 
ftrong enough to enable you, both to judge of, and 
receive plain truths: I flatter myfelf (I fay) that 
your own reafon, young as itis, muft tcll you, that 
I can have no intereft but yours in the advice I give 
you; and that, confequently, you will at leaft 
weigh and confider it well: in which cafe, fome of 
it will, [hope, have its effet. Do not think that I 
mean to dictate as a Parent ; I only mean to advife as 
a Friend, and an indulgent one too: and do not 
apprehend that I mean to check your plcafures; of 
which, on the contrary, I only defire to be the 
guide, riot the cenfor. Let my experience fupply 
your want of it, and clear your way, in the progrefs 
of your youth, of thofe thorns and briars ‘which 
fcratched and disfigured mé in the courfe of mine. 
Ido not, therefore, fo much as hint to you, how 
abfolutely dependent you are upon me; that you 
neither have, nor can have, a fhilling in the world 
but from me; and that, as I have no womanith 
weaknefs for your perfon, your merit muit and will 
be the only meafure of iny kindnefs. I fay, I do 
not hint thefe things to you, becaufe I am convinced 
that you will act right, upon more noble and gene- 

rous 
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rous principles; I mean, for the fake of doing right, 
and out of affection and gratitude tome. ; 

I have fo often recommended to you attention and 
application to whatever you learn, that I do not 
mention them now as duties; but I point them out 
to you, asconducive, nay, abfolutely neceflary, to 
your pleafures; for can there bea gfeater pleafure, 
than to be univerfally allowed to excel thofe of one’s 
own age and manner of life? And, confequently, 
can there be any thing more mortifying, than to be 
excelled by them? In this latter cafe, your fhame 
and regret muft be greater than any body's, becaufe 
every perfon knows the uncommon care which has 
been taken of your education, and the opportunities 
you have had of knowing more than others of your 
age. I do not confine the application, which [ re- 
commend, fingly tothe view and emulation of ex- 
celling others (though that is a very fenfible pleafure 
and a very warrantable pride); but r megan likewife’ 
to excel in the thing itfelf; for, in my mind, 
one may as well not know a thing at all, as know 
it but imperfectly. To know a little of any 
thing, gives neither fatisfaction nor credit; biit 
often brings difgrace or ridicule. Mr. Pope fays, 
very truly, 

« A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; 
« Drink deep, or tafte not the Caftalian fpring.” 


And what is called a fmattering of every thing infal- 
libly conftitutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, 


reflected what an unhappy man I muft now have 
Ya been, 
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been, if.I had not acquired in my youth fome fund 
and tafte of learning. What could I have done with, 
ipyfelf, at this age, without them: I muft, as, 
many ignorant people do, have deftroyed my health. 
and faculties by fotting away the evenings; or, by 
wafting them frivoloufly in the tattle of women’s 
company, muft have expofed myfelf to the ridicule 
and contempt of thofe very women; or, laftly, I 
muft have hanged myfelf, as a man once did, for 
wearinefs of putting op and pulling off his fhoes and 
ftockings every day. My books, and only my 
books, are now left me: and I daily find what Cicero 
fays of learning to be true: ‘* Hae ftudia (lays he) 
adolefcentiam alunt, fenetiutem oblectant, fecundas res 
ornant, adverfis perfugium ac folatium prabent, delec- 
tant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoclant nobifcum, 
peregrinantur, ruflicantur.” 

I do not mean, by this, to exclude converfation 
out of the pleafittes of an advanced age ; on the con- 
trary, it is a very great and a very rational pleafure, 
at all ages; but the converfation of the ignorant is 
no converfation, and gives even them no pleafure: 
they tire of their own fterility, and have not matter 
enough to furnifh them with words to keep up a 
converfation. 

Let me, therefore, moft earneftly recommend to 
you, to hoard up, while you can, a great ftock of 
knowledge; for though, during the diffipation of 
_ your youth, you may not have occafion to fpend 
much of it; yet, you may depend upon it, that a 
time will come, when you will want it to maintain 

you. 
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you. Public granaries are filled in plentiful years ; 
not that it is known that the next, or the fecond 
\r third year, will prove a {carce one; but becaufe it 
is known that, fooner or later, fuch a year will 
come, in which the grain will be wanted. 

I will fay no more to you upon this fubject ; you 
have Mr. Harte with you to enforce it; you have 
reafon to affent to the truth°of ir: fo that, in fhort, 
“© you have Mofes and the Prophets; if you will 
“¢ not believe them, neither will you believe though 
‘one rofe from the dead.”—Do not imagine that 
the knowledge, which I fo much recommend to 
you, is confined to books, pleafing, ufeful, and 
neceflary as that knowledge is: but J comprehend in 
it the great knowledge of the world, ftill more necef- 
fary than that of books. In truth, they affift one 
another reciprocally ; and no man will have either 
perfectly, who has not both. The knowledge of, 
the world is only to be acquired in the world, and 
not ina clofet. Books alone will never teach it you; 
but they will fuggeft many things to you obferva- 
tion, which might otherwife efcape you; and yoyr 
own obiervations upon mankind, when compared 
with thofe which you will find in books, will hetp 

. you to fix the true point. 

To know mankind well, requires full as much at-. 
tention and application as to know books, and, it 
may be, more fagacity and difcernment. I am, at 
this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who 
have all paffed their whole lives in the great world, 
but with fuch devity and inattention, that they know 
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no more of it now, than they did at fifteen. Do not 
flatter yourfelf, therefore, with the thoughts that 
you can acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit: 
chat of idle companies: no, you muft go much 
deeper than that. You muft look into people, as 
well as at them. ‘Almoft all people are bors-with 
all the paffions, to a certain degree; but almoft 
every man has a prevailing one, to which the others 
are fubordinate. Search every one for that ruling 
paffion; pry into the‘receffes of his neart, and ob- 
ferve the different workings of the fame paffion in 
different people. And, when you have found out 
the prevailing paffion of any man, rememker never 
to truft him where that paffion is concerned. 
Work upon him by it, if you pleafe; but be upon 
your guard yourfelt againft it, whatever profeffions 
he may make you. 

I would defixe you to read this letter twice over, 
but that I s:uch doubt whether you will read once to 
the end of it. I will trouble you no longer now ; 
but we whl have more upon this fubject hereafter, 
Adieu! 

CHESTERFIELD. 


I have this moment reccived your letter from 
Schaffhaufen: in the date of it, you forgot the 
month. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXIIL 


Bath, Oétober the gth, O. S. 1746. 
Dear Boy, 


YOuR diftreffes in your journey from Heidleberg 
to Schaffhaufen, your lying upon ftraw, your black 
bread, and your broken éerlige, are proper feafons 
for the greater fatigues and diftreffes, which you 
muft expect in the courfe of your travels; and, if 
one had a mind to moralize, one might call them 
the famples of the accidents, rubs, and difficulties, 
which every man meets with in his journey through 
life. Inthis journey, the underftanding is the voiture 
that muft carry you through; and, in proportion as 
that is ftronger or weaker, more or lefs in repair, 
your journey will be better or woffe 3, though, .at 
beft, you will now and then find fome bad roadsy 
and fome bad inns. Take care, thereforg, to keep 
that neceflary voiture in perfect good repair; exa- 
mine, improve, and ftrengthen it every day: itis 
in the power, and ought to be the care, of every 
man to do it; he that neglects it, deferves tp feel, 
and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that negh= 
gence. . 

Apropos of negligence ; I muft fay fomething to 
you upon that fubieét. You know I have often told 
you, that my affection for you was not a weak, wor 
manifh one ; and, far from blinding me, it’ makes 

xX & me 
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me but more quick-fighted as to your faults: ee 
it is not only my tight, but my duty to tell you of ;. 
and it 1s your duty and your intereft to correct ca 
‘In the ftri@ fcrutiny which I have made into you, I 
have (thank Gon) hitherto not difcovered any vice 
of the heart, or any peculiar weaknefs of the.iead: 
but I have difcovered lazinefs, inattention, and in- 
difference ; faults. whick are only pardonable in old 
men, who, in the decline of life, when health and 
fpirits fail, have a kird of claim to that fort of tran- 
quillity. Butayoung man fhould pe ambitious to 
fhine, and excel; alert, active, and indefatigable in 
the means of doing it; and, like Cofar, Nil affum 
reputans, fi quid fupereffet agendum. You feem to want 
that vivida vis animi, which fpurs and excites moft 
young men to pleafe, to fhine,.to excel. Without 
the defire and the pains neceflary to be confiderable, 
depend upon it, you never can be fo; as, without the 
‘defire and attention neceflary to pleafe, you never 
‘can pleafe. Nullum numen abefl, fi fit prudentia, is 
unqueftiopably true, with regard to every thing ex- 
cept -poetry; and Jam very fure that any man of 
¢émmon underftanding may, by proper culture, care, 
attention, and labour, make himfeif whatever he 
pleafes, except a good poet. Your deftination is 
the great and bufy world ; your immediate object is 
the affairs, the interefts, and the hiftory, the confti- 
tations, the cuftoms, and the manners of the feveral 
parts of Europe. In this, any man of common fenfe 
may,. by common application, be fure to excel. An- 
tient and Modern Hiftory are, by attention, eafily 

at- 
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attainable. Geography and Chronology the fames 
none of them requiring any uncommon {hare of ge- 
\nius or invention. Speaking and writing clearly, 
correctly, and with eafe and grace, are certainly to 
be acquired, by reading the beft authors with care, 
and by attention to the beft living models. Thefe 
are the qualifications more particulafly neceffary for 
you in your department, which you may be pof- 
feffed of if you pleafe ; and which, I tell you fairly, 
I fhall be very angry at you if you are not; becaufe, 
as you have the means in your hands, it will be yout 
own fault only. — 

If care and application are neceffary to the acquir- 
ing of thofe qualifications, without which you can 
never be confiderable, nor make a figure in the 
world; they are not lefs neceflary with regard to the 
leffer accomplifhments, which are requifite to make 
you agreeable and pleafing in fociety. In truth, 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth, doing well: 
and nothing can be done well without attention: -I 
therefore carry the neceflity of attention down to the 
loweft things, even to dancing and drefs, Cuftom 
has made dancing fometimes neceffary for a youhg 
man; therefore mind it while you learn it, that yow 
may learn to do it well, and not be ridiculouy 
though ina ridiculous aét. Drefs is of the fame 
nature ; you muft drefs: therefore attend to it; not 
in order to rival or to excel a fop in it, but in order 
to avoid fingularity, and confequently ridicule. Take 
great care always to be dreffed like the reafonable 
people of yous own age in the place where you are¢ 


whofe: 
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whofe drefs is never {puken of one way or another, as 
_ either too negligent or too much ftudied. 

What is conimonly called an‘abfent man, is com, 
monly either a very weak, or a very affected man; 
but, be he which he will, he is, Iam fure, a very dif- 
agreeable man in company. He fails in all the vom- 
mon offices of civility; he feems not to know thofe 
people to-day, with wham yefterday he appeared to 
live in intimacy. He takes no part in the general 
converfation ; but, on the contrary, breaks into it 
from time to time, with fome ftart of his own, as if 
he waked froma dream. This (as I faid before) is 
a fure indication, either of a mind fo wexk that it is 
not able to bear above one object at atime; or fo 
affected, that it would be fuppofed to be whelly en- 
groffed by, and directed to, fome very great and im- 
portant objects. Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and 
(it may be) five or fix more, fince the creation of the. 

“world, may hate had a right to abfence, from that 
invenfe thought which the things they were invefti- 
“geting required. But, if a young men, and a man 
of the world, who has no fuch avocations to plead, 
wil claim.and exercife that right of abfence in com- 
‘pany, his pretended right fhould, in my mind, be 
tarned,into an involuntary abfence, by his perpetual 
exclufion out of company. Flowever frivolous a 
company may be, ftill, while you are among them, 
‘do not ‘fhow them, by your inattention, that you 
think them fo; but rather ‘ake their tone, and con- 
form in fome degree to their weaknefs, inftead ‘of 
manifefting your contempt fog them. Fs There is no- 
thing 
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thing that people bear more impatiently, or forgive 
efs, than contempt: and an injury is,much fooner - 

rgotten than an infult. If therefore you would 
rather pleafe than offend, rather be well than ill 
fpoken of, rather be loved than hated ; remember 
to"have that conftant attention about you, which 
fiatters every man’s little vanity; and the want of 
which, by mortifying his pridc, never fails to ex- 
cite his refentment. or at leaft his ill-will. For in- 
ftance ; moft pcople: (I might fay all people) have 
their wéakneffes ; they have their averfions and their 
likings, to fuch or fuch things; fo that, if you were 
to laugh at a man for his averfion toa cat, or cheefe 
(which are commoa antipathies), or, by inattention 
and negligence, to Ict them come in his way, where 
you could prevent it, he would, in the firft cafe, 
think himfelf infulted, and, in the fecond, lighted, 
and would remember both. Whereas your care to 
procure for him what he likes, and to remove frony 
him what he hates, fhows him, that he 1s at leaft 
an object of your attention ; flatters his vanity, and 
makes him poffibly more your friend, than a more 
important fervice would have done. With regard 
to women, attentions ftill below thefe are necef- 
fary, and, by the cuftom of the world, iq fome 
meafure due, according to the laws of good- 
breeding. 

My long and frequent letters, which I fend -you 
in great doubt of their fuccefs, put me in mind.of 
certain papers, which you have very lately, and £ 
formerly, feng up to kites along the ftring, which 

we 
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we called meflengers ; fome of them the wind ufed 
to blow away, Others were torn by the firing, and 
but few of them got up and ftuck to the kite. But 
I will content myfelf now, as I did then, if fome of 
_ my prefent meffengers do but ftick to you. Adieu ! 


LETTER CxXIV. 
Dear Boy, 


You are by this time ({ fuppofe) quite fettled 
and at home at Laufanne ; therefore pray let me 
know how you pafs your time there, and what are 
your ftudies, your amufements, and your acquain- 
tances. I take it for granted, that you inform your- 
felf daily of the nature of the government and 
conftitution of the Thirteen Cantons; and, as Iam 
‘ignorant of them myfelf, I muft apply to you for 
information. I know the names, but J do not know 
the nature, of fome of the moft confiderable offices — 
there: fuch as the Avoyers, the Seizeniers, the Ban- 
derets, and the Gros Sauticr. I defire, therefore, that 
you will let me know what is the particular bufinefs, 
department, or province, of thefe feveral Magiftrates. 
‘But, as I imagine that there may be fome, though 
I believe no effential difference in the governments of 
the feveral Cantons, I would not give you the trouble 
ef informing yourfelf of each of them; but confine 
my inquiries, as you may your informations, to the 
Canton you refide in; that of Berne which I take 


to 
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to be the principal one. Jam not fure whether the 
Pais de Vaud, where you are, being a conquered, 
‘Country, and taken from the Dukes of Savoy in the 
year 1536, has the fame fhare in the government of 
the Canton, as the German part of it has. Pray in- 
form-yourfelf and me about it. 

I have this moment received yours from Berne, of 
the 2d October, N.S. and alfo one from Mr. Harte, | 
of the fame date, under Mr. Burnaby’s cover. I 
find by the latter, and indeed J thought fo before, 
that fome of your letters, and fome of Mr. Harte’s, 
have not reached me. Wherefore, for the future, I 

edefire that both he and you will direct your letters 
for me, to be left chez Monfieur Wolbers, Agent de S.- 
M. Britannique, a , & Rotterdam, who will take care to 
fend them to me fate. The reafon why you have not 
received letters either from me or from Grevenkop 
was, that we directed them to Laufanne, where we 
thought you long ago: and we thought it to no pur- 
pofe to direct to you upon your roue, where it was 
little likely that our letters would meet with you. 
But you have, fince your arrival at Laufanne, I be- 
lieve, found letters enough from me; and it may be 
more than you have read, at Ieait with attention. 

Tam glad that you like Switzerland fo well; and 
impatient to hear how other matters go, after your 
fettlement at Laufanne. Gon blefs you! 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXV. 


London, December the 2d, O. S. 1746. 
Dear Boy, 


T HAVE not, in my, prefent fituation *, time: to- 
write to you, either fo much or fo often as I ufed, 
while I was in a place of much more leifure and 
profit: but my affection for you matt. not be 
judged of: by the number of my letters; and, 
though the one leffens, the OUnER: I affure you, 
does not. 

I have juft now received your letter of the 25th 
paft, N.S. and, by the former poft, one from Mr. 
Harte ; with both which Tam very well pleafed: 
with Mr. Harte’s, for the good account which he 
gives me of you; with yours, for the good account. 
you give me of what I defired to be informed of. 
Pray continue to give me farther information of the 
form of government of the country you are now in ; 
Which I hope you will know moft minutely before 
you leave it. The inequality of the town of Lau- 
fanne,feems to be very convenient in this cold wea- 
ther: becaufe going up hill and down will keep you 
warm.—You fay there is a good deal of good com- 
pany; pray, are you got into it? Have you made 
acquaintances, and with whom ? Let me know fome 


* His Lorathip was, in the year 1746, appointed one of his 
\Majefty’s Secretaries of State. 
of 
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of their names. Do you learn German yet, to read, 
write, and fpeak it? 

Yefterday, I, faw a letter from Monfieur Bochat 
to a friend of mine; which gave me the greateft 
pleafure that I have felt this great while; becaufe it 
gives me fo very good an account of you. Among 
other things which Monfieur Bochat fays to your 
advantage, he mentions the tender uneafinefs and. 
concern that you fhowed’ during my illnefs; for 
which (though { will fay that you owe it me) I am 
obliged to you; {entiments of gratitude not. being 
univerfal, nor even common. As your affection 
for me can only proceed from your experience and 
conviction of my fondnefs for you (for to talk of 
natural affection is talking nonfenfe), the only return 
I defire is what it is chiefly your intereft to make 
‘me; I mean, your invariable practice of Virtue, and. 
' your, indefatigable purfuit of Knowledge. Adieu! 
and be perfuaded that I fhall love, you extremely,, 

while you deferve it; but not one monfent longer. 








LETTER CXVL 
London, December the gth, O. S. 1746.. 
Dear Boy, f 
‘THouGH 1 have very little time, and though I 
write by this poft to Mr. Harte, yet I cannot fend s. 


packet to Laufanne without a word or two to yourfelf. 
I thank, 
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I thank you for your letter of congratulation which 
you wrote me, notwichftanding the pain it gave you. 
The accident thfat caufed the pain was, I prefume, 
owing to that degree of giddinefs, of which I have 
fometimes taken the liberty to fpeak to you. The 
poft I am now in, though the object of moft people’s 
views and defires, was in fome degree infliéted upon 
me; and a certain concurrence of circumftances 
obliged me to engage in ‘it. But I feel that to go 
through with it requires more ftrength of body and 
mind than I have: were you three or four years 
‘older, you fhould fhare in my trouble, and I would 
take you into my office; but I hope you will employ 
thofe three or four years fo well, as to make yourfelf 
capable of being of ufeto me, if I fhould continue in 
it fo long. The reading, writing, and {peaking the 
modern languages correctly ; the knowledge of the 
laws of nations, and the particular conftitution of the 
Empire; of Hiftory, Geography, and Chronology, 
are abfolutely’neceffary to this bufinefs, for which I 
have always intended you. With thefe qualifica- 
tions, you may very poffibly be my fucceffor, though 
not my immediate one. 

Thope you employ your whole time, which few 
people do; and that you put every. moment to profit 
of fome kind or other. I call company, walking, 
riding, &c. employing one’s time, and, upon proper 
occafions, very ufefully; but what I cannot forgive 

_in any body, is fauntering, and doing nothing at 
~ alt, with a thing fo precious as time, and fo irreco- 

verable when loft. 
Are 


Ho’ wis SON: 35% 
Are you acquainted with any Ladies at Laufanne? 
grid do you behave yourfelf with poljtenefs enough 
to make them defire your company ? 
I muft finifh : God blefs you! 


simpnitpehiniennan fee he Se Shay hee os 


LETTER CXVIL 


A Londres, ce 24 Fey. N.S. 1747. 
Mownsigur, 
Pow entretenir réciproquement notre Frangois, — 
que nous courons rifque d’oublier tous dewx faute 
d’habitude, vous permettrez bien, que j’ai l’hon- 
heur de vous affurer de mes refpects dans cette 
langne, et vous aurez aufli la bonté de me répondre_ 
dans laméme. Ce n’eft pas que je craigne. que vous 
oubliez de parler Frangois, puifque apparemment les 
deux tiers de votre caquet quotidien font dans cette 
langue ;. mais c’eft que fi vous vous défaceoutumies 
d’écrire en Frangois, vous pourriez, un jour, man- 
quer a cette pureté grammaticale et a cette ortho- 
gtaphe exacte, par od vous brillez tant dans les autres 
langues: et au bout de compte, il vaut mieux écriré 
bien que mal, méme en Frangois. Au refte, comme 
c’eft une langue faite pour Venjouement et he badis 
nage, je m’y conformerai, et je réferverai mon {é« 
rieux pour l'Anglois. Je ne vous parlerai done pas: 
‘a préfent de votre Grec, votre Latin, votre Droit, 
foit de la Natuge, ou de Gens, foit public, oa par- 
Vou. I. Z ticuljer ; 
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titulier ; mais parlons plutét de vos amufemens ef 
de vos.plaifirs: puis qu’auffi bien il en faut avoir, 
Oferois-je vous demander quels font les vétres? Eft- 
ce un petit jeu de fociété, en bonne compagnie? Eft- 
il queftion de petits foupers agréables, ow le gaieté et 
la bienféance fe trouvent réunies? Ou, en contez 
vous & quelque Belle, vos attentions pour laquelle 
contribueroient vous décrotter? Faites moi votre 
confident fur cette maticre, vous'ne me trouverez 
pas un cenfeur f{évere ; au contraire, je follicite l’em- 
ploi de miniftre de vos plaifirs: Je vous en indique- 
rai, et méme j’y contribuerai. 

Nombre de jeunes gens fe livrent a des plaifirs 
quils ne goutent point, parceque, par abus, ils ont 
le nom de plaifirs. Is s’y trompent méme, fouvent, 
au point de prendre la débauche pour le plaifir. 
Avoiiez que Vivrognerie, qui ruine également la 
fanté et Yefprit, eft un beau plaifir. Le gros jeu, qui 
‘vous caufe mille mauvaifes affaires, qui ne yous laiffe 
pas le fol, et qui vous donne tout Jair et les manieres 
@un poffédé, eft un plaifir bien exquis: n’eft ce pas? 
La débauche des femmes, a la vérité, n’a guéres, 
dautre fuite, que de faire tomber le nez, ruiner la 
fanté, et vous attirer, de tems en tems, quelques 
‘ecoups‘d’epée. Bagatelles que cela! Voila, cepen- 
dant, le catalogue des plaifirs de la plupert des jeunes 
gens, qui ne raifonnent pas par -eux-mémes, et qui 
adoptent, fans difcernement, ce qu’il plait aux autres 
d'appeller du beau nom de Plaifir. Je fuis trés per- 
fuadé que vous ne tomberez pas dans ces égareniens, 

et 
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et que, dans le choix de vos plaifirs, yous confulte- 
rez votre raifon et votre goit. 

La focieté des honnétes gens, la table dans les 
bornes requifes, un petit jed, qui amufe fans intérét, 
et la converfation enjouée et galante des femmes de 
condition et d’efprit, font les véritables plaifirs d’un 
honnéte homme; qui ne caufent*ni maladie, ni 
hoate, ni repentir. Au lieu que tout ce qui va au 
dela, devient erapule, débauche, fureur, qui, loin 
de donner ctu relief, décrédita, et défhonore. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


London, February the 24th, O.S. 4747. 
SrRr, | 


TN order that we may, reciprocally, keep up our 
French, which for want of practice we gnight forget; 
you will permit me to have the honour of affuring 
you of my refpects, in that language;.and be fo 
good to anfwer me in the [ame. Not that Iam ap- 
prehenfive of your forgetting to fpeak French; fiace 
it is probable, that two-thirds of your daily pratthe 
ig in that language; but becaufe, if you leave: off 
writing French, you may, perhaps, neglect that 
grammatical purity, and accurate orthography whieh, 
in other languages, you excel in; and really, even 
in French, it is better to write well than ill. How- 
ever, as this is a language very proper for. fprightly,’ 
gay fubjects, oI fhall conform ‘to that, and referve 

Z2 thofe 
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thofe whichsare ferious for Englifh. I fhall not 
therefore mention to you, at prefent, your Greek or, 
Latin, your ftudy of the Law of Nature, or the Law 
of Nations, the Rights of People, or of Individuals ; 
‘but rather difcufs the fubjeét of your Amufements 
‘and. Pleafures ; for, to fay the truth, one muft 
have fome. May I be permitted to enquire of what 
nature yours are? Do they confift in a little com- 
mercial play at cards, in good company? are they 
little agreeable fuppers, at which cheerfulnefs and 
decency are united ? or, do you pay court to fome 
fair-one, who requires fuch attentions as may be of 
ufe in contributing to polifh you? Make me your 
confidant upon this fubje&t; you fhall not find me a 
fevere cenfor ; on the contrary, I wifh to obtain the 
employment of minifter to your pleafures: I will 
point them out, and even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt pleafures, for which 
they have nat the leaft tafte, only becaufe they are 
called by that name. They often miftake fo totally, 
as to imagine that debauchery is pleafure. You muft 
allow, that drunkennefs, which is equally deftruc- 
tive to body and mind, is a fine pleafure. Gaming, 
that draws you into a thoufand fcrapes, leaves you 
pennylefs, and gives you the air and manners of an 
outrageous madman, is another moft exquifite plea- 
fure; is it not? As to running after women, the 
confequences of that vice are only the lofs of one’s 
nofe, the total deftruction of health, and, not un- 
frequently, the being run through the body.. 


Thefe, 
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Thefe, you fee, are all trifles ; yet this is the ca 
talogue of pleafures of moft of thofe young people, 
who, never reflecting themfelves, adopt, indifcrimi- 
nately, what others.choofe to call by the feducing: 
name of Pleafure. I am thoroughly perfuaded you 
will not fall into fuch errors; and that, in the choic¢ 
of your amufements, you will be directed by reafon, 
and adifcerning tafte. Tr true pleafures of a Gen- 
tleman are, thefe’of the table, but within the bounds 
of modergtion ; good company, that is to fay, people 
of merit; moderate play, which amufes, without any 
interefted views ; and fprightly, gallant converfations: 
with women of fafhion and fenfe. 

Thefe are the real pleafures of a Gentleman ; which 
occafion neither ficknefs, fhame, nor repentance, 
Whatever exceeds. them becomes low vice, brutal 
paffion, debauchery, and infanity of mind; all of 
which, far from giving fatisfaction, bring on dif- 
honour and difgrace. Adieu. 


ne meme re manner onan a mona | 


LETTER CXVIII.. 


London, March the 6th, O.S. 1747... 

Dear Boy, 
WHATEVER you do will always affect me, 
very fenfibly, one way or another; and Iam now 


moft agreeably affected by two letters which I 
Z3 have 
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have lately feen from Laufanne, upon your fubje& ; 
the one was from Madame St. Germain, the other 
from Monfieur Pampigny : they both give fo good an 
account of you, that] thought myfelf obliged, in jufs 
tice both to them and to you, to let you know it. 
Thofe who deferve a good character ought to have 
the fatisfaction df knowing that they have it, both as 
a reward and as an encouragement. . They write, 
that you are not only décratté, but tolerably well- 
bred ; and that the Englith cruft of awkward bath- 
fulnefs, fhynefs, and roughnefs (of which, by the 
bye, you had your fhare), is pretty well rubbed off. 
Iam motft heartily glad of it; for, as I have often 
told you, thofe leffer talents, of an engaging, infi- 
nuating manner, an eafy good-breeding, a gentee} 
heliaviour and addrefs, are of infinitely more adv. an-~ 
tage than they are generally thougkt to be, efpecially 
here in England. Virtue and learning, like gold, 
have their intrinfic value; but, if dhiey. are not pe~ 
Vuhed, they certainly lofe a great deal of their luf- 
tre: and even polifhed brafs will pafs upon more 
people than rough gold. What a number of fins 
does the chearful eafy good-brecding of the French 
frequently cover! Many of them want common 
fsnfe, many more common learning; but, in gene- 
ral, they make up fo much by their manner, for 
thofe defects, that, frequently, they pafs undif- 
covered. I have often faid, and do think, that a, 
Frenchman, who, with a fund of virtue, learning, 
and good fenfe, has the manners and good-brecding 
of his country, is the perfedtion of human nature. 
This 
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This perfection you inay, if you pleats, and I hepe 
you will, arrive at. You know what virtue is: you 
may have it if you will; it is in every man’s power‘; 
and miferablé is the man who has it not. Good fenfa, 
God has given you. Learning, you already poffeds 
enough of, to have, in a reafonable time, all that'a 
man need have. With this, you aré thrown out early 
into the world, where it.will be your own fault if 
you do not  sequire all the other accomplifhments ne- 
ceffary ts complete and adarn your character. Yon 
will d6 well to make your compliments to Madame 
St. Germain and Monfieur Pampigny ; and tell them, 
how fenfible you are of their partiality to you, in the 
advantageous teftimonies which, you are informed, 
they have given of you here. 

_ Adieu !. Continue to deferve fuch teftimonie$; and 
then you will not only deferve, but enjoy, my trueft 
affeCtion. 


LETTER CXIX, 


London, March the 27th, O. & 1749, 
Dear Boy, 
P LEASURE is the rock which moft young people 
fplit upon; they launch out with crowded fails in. 
queft of it, but without a compafs to direct their 
courfe, or reafon fufficient to fteer the veffel "for 
Z 4 wart 
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want of which, pain and fhame, inftead of Pleafure, 
are the returns of their voyage. Do nat think that, 
I mean to fnarl at Pieafure, like a Stoic, or to preach 
againft it, like a Parfon; no, I mean to point it out, 
ead. recommend it to you, like an Epicurean: J 
with you a great deal; and my only view is to hinder 
you from miftakeng it. 

The character which moft young men firft aim 
at.is, that of a Man of Pleafure ; buisthey generally 
‘take it-upon tuft; and, inftead of confulting their 
“own tafte and inclinations, they blindly adopt-what- 
ever thofe, with whom they chiefly converfe, are 
pleafed to call by the name of Pleafure; anda Mag 
of Pleafure, in the vulgar acceptation of that pirafe, 
means only a beaftly drunkard, an abandoned 
whoremafter, and a profligate {wearer and curfer. 
As it may be of ufe to you, I am not unwilling, 
though at the fame time afhamed, to’own, that the 
vices of my youth proceeded much more from my 
filly refolution of being what I heard called a Man 
of Pleafure, | than from my own inclinations. I always 
naturally hated drinking ; and yet I have often 
drunk, with difguft at the time, attended by great 
ficknefs the next day, only becaufe I then confidereq 
dyjpking as a neceffary qualification for a fine Geatle. 
man, and a Man of Pleafure. 

The fame as to Gaming. I did not want money, 
and confequently had no occafion to play for it; but 
I thought Play another neceffary ingredient in the 
compofition of a Man of Pleafure, and accordingly 
I plunged into it without defire, at firft; facri- 

ficed 
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ficed a thoufand real pleafures to it; and made 
myfelf folidly unealy by it, for thirty the beft years 
of my life. 

I was even abfurd ae gas a little while, to 
fwear, by way of adorning axd completing the fhin< 
ing character which J affected; but this folly’t 
foon laid afide, upon finding both the guilt and thé 
indecency of it. 

Thus feduced by fathion, and blindly adopting 
nominal pleafures, I loft reahones; and my fortuné 
impaired, and my conftitution fhattered, are, I 
muft confefs, the juft punifhment of my errors. 

Take warning then by them; choofe your plea- 
fures for yourfelf, and do not let them be impofed 
upon you. Follow nature, and not fafhion: weigh 
the prefent enjoyment of your pleafures, againft 
the neceflary confequences of them, and then let 
your own common fenfe determine your clfoice. 

Were I to begin the world again, with the expe- 
rience which I now have of it, I would lead a life. 
of real, not of imaginary pleafure. I would enjoy’ 
the pleafures of the table, and of wine; but ftop 
‘hort of the pains infeparably annexed to an excefs 
in either. I would not, at twenty years, be a 
preaching miffionary of abftemioufnefs and fobriety ; 
and I fhould let other people do as they would, 
without formally and fententioufly -rebuking them. 
for it; but I would be moft firmly refolved not td 
deftroy my own faculties and conttitution, in come= 
plaifance to thofe'who have no regard to their ‘own:, 
J would play go give me pleafure, but not to give 

ene 
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me pain; that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed 
companies, to amufe myfelf, and conform to cuf- 
tom; but I would take care not to venture for fums, 
which, if I won, I fhould not be the better for; but, 
if ] loft, thould be under a difficulty to pay, and, 
when paid, would oblige me to retrench in feveral 
other articles. ‘Not to mention the quarrels which 
deep play commonly occafions. 

I would pafs fomg of my time in reading, and the 
reft in the company of, people of fenfe and learning, 
and chiefly thofe above me: and I would frequent 
the mixed companies of men and women of fafhion, 
which though often frivolous, yet they unbend and 
refrefh the mind, nat -ufeleffly, becaufe they cer- 
tainly polifh and foften the manners. 

Tiicfe would be my pleafures and amufements, if 
I were to live the laft thirty years over again; they 
are rational ones ; and moreover, I will tell you, they 
are xeally the fUfhionable ones; for the others are 
not, in truth, the pleafures of what I call people of 
fafhion, but of thofe who only call themfelves 
fo. Does good company care to have a man reel- 
ing ‘drunk among them? or to fee another tearing 
his hair, and blafpheming, for having loft,” at 

«play, more than he is able to pay? or a whore- 
-maafter with half a nofe, and crippled by coarfe 
and infamous debauchery? No; thofe who prac- 
“fife, and much more thofe who brag of them, 
make no part of good company ; and are moft un- 
willingly, if ever, admitted into it. A real man of 
fafhion and pleafure obferves decency; at leaft 

neither 
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neither borrows nor affects vices; and, if he unfer~ 
tunately has any, he gratifies them with choice, -delis 
cacy, and fecrecy. 

I have not mentioned the pleafures of the mind 
(which are the folid and permanent ones), becaufe 
they do not come under the head of what people 
commonly call pleafures; which tltey feemto con 
fine to the fenfes. The pleafure of virtue, «of cha- 
rity, and of learning, is true and lafting pleafure ; 
with which I hope you wil] be well and long ac» 
quainted. Adieu ! 


LETTER CXxX. 


London, April the 34 O.S. 1747. 
Dear Boy, 


IF i am rightly informed, I am now writing toa 
fine Gentleman, ina fcarlet coat laced with gold, 
a brocade waiftcoat, and all other fuitable ornas 
ments. The natural partiality of every author for 
his own works makes me very glad to hear, that Mr: 
Harte has thought this laft edition of mine worth fo. 
fine a binding; and, as he has bound it in red, and 
gilt it upon the back, I hope he will take care that 
it fhall be lestered too. A fhowith binding attracts 
the eyes, and engages the attention of every body ; 

but 
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but with this difference, that women, and men wha 
are like women, mind the binding more than the. 
book ; whereas men’ of fenfe and learning imme~ 
diately examine the_infide; and, if they find that 
it. does ‘not anfwer tite finery on the outfide, they 
throw it by with the greater indignation and con- 
tempt. I hope that, when this edition of my works 
fhall be opened and read,, the beft judges will find 
connection, confiftency, folidity, and fpirit in it. 
Mr. Harte may recenfere and emendare, as much as 
he pleafes; but it will be to little purpofe, 1f you 
do not co-operate with him. The work will be im- 
perfect. 

I thank you for your laft information of our fuc- 
cefs in the Mediterranean; and you fay, very rightly, 
that a‘Secretary of State ought to be well informed. I 
hope, therefore, that you will take care that I fhall. 
You are near the bufy fcene in Italy ; and I doubt 
ndat but that, by frequently looking at the map, you 
have all that theatre of the war very perfect in your 
mind. 

I like your account of the falt-works ; which fhows 
that fou gave fome attention while you were feeing 
them. But, notwithftanding that, by your account, 
the Swifsefalt is (I dare fay) very good, yet I anv apt 
to fufpect that it falls a little fhort of the true Attic 
falt, in which there was a peculiar quicknefs and de- 
Hicacy, That fame Attic falt feafoned almoft all 
Greece, except Boeotia; and a great deal of it was 
exported afterwards to Rome, where it was counter- 
feited by a:compofition called Urbanity, which in 

| fome 
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fome time was brought to very near the perfection of 
the original Attic falt. The more you are powdered 
‘with thefe two kinds of falt, the bttter you will keep, 
and the more you will be relifhed. _ 

Adieu! My compliments go Mr. Harte and Mr.. 
Eliot. 


LETTER CXXI. 


London, April the 14th, O.S. 1747. 
Dear Boy, 


Ir you feel half the pleafure from the confcioufhefs 
of doing well, that I do from the informations I have 
lately received in your favour from Mr. Harte, I 
fthall have little occafion to exhort of admonifh you 
any more to do what your own fatisfaction and felf- 
love will fufficiently prompt you to. Mr. Harte tells 
me that you attend, that you apply to your ftudies ; 
and that, beginning to underftand, you begin to 
tafte thein. This pleafure will increafe, and keep pace 
with your attention; fo that the balance will bé 
greatly to your advantage. You may remember, that 
T have always earneftly recommended to you, to da 
what you are about, be that what it will; and to.do. 
nothing elfe at the fame time. Do not imagine, that 
I mean. by this, that you fhould attend to and plod 
at your book all cay long ; far from it: I mean that. 

you 
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you fhould have your pléafures too; and that you 
fhould attend to them, for the time, as much as to 
your ftudies; and, ‘if you do not attend equally to 
both, ‘you will neither have improvement or fatis= 
faction from either. A\ man is fit for neither bufinefs 
nor pleafure, who either cannot, or does not, com- 
mand and direct his attention to the prefent object, 
and in fome degree banifh, for that time, all other 
objects from his thoughts. If at a’ball, a fupper, or 
a party of pleafure, asman were to be folving, in 
his own mind, a problem in Euclid, he would be a 
very bad companion, and make a very poor figure 
in that company; or if, in ftudying a problem in 
his clofet, he were to think of a minuet, I am apt to 
believe that he would make a very poor mathema- 
tician. There is time cnough for every thing, in 
the courfe of the day, if you do but one thing at 
once; but there is not time enough in the year, if 
‘you will do.two things at a time. The Penfionary 
De Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 1672, 
did the whole bufinefs of the Republic, and yet had 
time left to go to affemblies in the evening, and fup 
in company. Being afked, how he could poffibly 
find time to go through fo much bufinefs, and yet 
‘amufe*himfelf in the evenings as he did; he an- 
{wered, There was nothing fo eafy; for that was 
only doing one thing at a time, and never putting 
off any thing till to-morrow, that could be done to~ 
day. This fteady and undiffipated attention to one 
object, isa fure mark of a fyperior genius ; as ‘hurry, 
buftle, and agitation, are the never-friling fymptoms 
| of 
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of a weak and frivolous mind. When you read 
Tforace, attend to the jufinefs of his thoughts, the 
happinefs of his diction, and tht beauty of his poe- 
try; and do not think of Puffendorf de Homine et 
Cive : and when you are reading Puffendorf, do not 
think of Madame de St. Geymain: nor of Puffen- 
dorf, when you are talking to Madame de St. Ger- 
main. 

Mr. Harte informs me, that he has reimburfed you 
part of your loffesin Germany; and I confent to his 
reimburfing you the whole, now that I know you de- 
ferve it. I thall grudge you nothing, nor fhall you 
want any thing, that you defire, provided yon de- 
ferve it: fo de you fee, it isin your own power 
to have whatever you pleafe. 

_ There is a little book which you read here With 
Monficur Coderic, entitled, Maniere de bien penfer 
dans les Ouvrages d'Efprit, written by, Pere Bouhours. 
I with you would read this book again ag your leifure 
hours; for it will not only divert you, but likewife 
form your tafte, and give you a juft mannev of think- 
ing. Adieu! 


LETTER 
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LEFTER CxXXIL 


London, June the 30th, O.S: 1747s 
‘Dean Boy, 


I WAS extremely pleafed with the account, which 
you gave me in your laft, of the civilities that you 
received in your Swifs progrefs; and [ have wrote, 
by this poft, to Mr. Burnaby, and tothe Avayer, to 

thank them for their parts. If the attention you_ 

met with pleafed you, asI dare fay it did, you will,,. 
Thope, draw this general conclufion from it, That 
attention and civility pleafe all thofe to whom they 
are paid: and that you will pleafe others, in pro- 

portion as you are attentive and civil to them. 

Bifhop Burnet wrote his travels through Swit- 
-zerland; and Mr. Stanyan, from a long refidence 
there, has written the beft account yet extant of 
the Thirteen Cantons; but thofe books will be read 
no more, I prefume, after you fhall have publithed 
your account of that country. I hope you will fa- 
vour me with one of the firit copies. To be ferious ; 
though I do not defire that you fhould immediately 
turn author, and oblige the world with your tra- 
vels; yet, wherever you go, I. would have you as 
curious and inquifitive as if you did intend to write 
them. I donot mean that you fhould give yourfelf 
fo much trouble, to know the number of houfes, in- 
habitants, fign-pofts, and‘tomb-ftanes, of every: 
town 
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tdwn you go through; but that you’ fhould in- 
form yourfelf, as well as your ftay will permit 
you, whether the town is free, or to’ whom it be- 
longs, or in what manner; whether,it has any pe- 
culiar privileges or cuftoms ; i trade or manufac- 
tures; and fuch other particulgrs as people of fenfe 
defire to know. And there would beeno manner of 
harm, if you were to take memorandums of fuch 
things in a paper book, to helo your memory. ‘The 
only way of knowing all thefg things, is, to keep 
the beft--company, who can beft inform you of 


them. 
"Tam juft now called away ; fo good night t 





LETTER CXXII. 
London, July the 2oth, QS. 1747. 


Dear Boy, 


In your Mamma’s letter, which goes here enclofeds 
you will find one from my “fifter, to thank you fer 
the Arquebufade water which you fent her; and 
which fhe takes very kindly. She would not fhow, 
me her letter to you; but told me, that it contained 
good wifhes and good advice; and, as I know fhe 
will fhow your letter in anfwer to her’s, I fend you 
here enclofed the draught of the letter which I would 
have you write to her. I jhope you will not be of- 


fended at my offering you my affiftance upon this 
Vex. I. Aa eccafion : 
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occafion: becaufe ¥ prefume that as yet you ate 
not much ufed to write to Ladies. 4 propos of letter+ 
writing ; the beft ‘models that you can form yourfelf 
upon are, Cicero, Cardinal d’Offat, Madame Se-. 
vigné, and Comte Bpffy Rabutin. Cicero’s Epiftles 
to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the beft 
examples that you clin imitate, an the friendly and 
the familiar ftyle.. The fimplicity and clearnefs of 
Cardinal d’Offat’s letters, fhow how letters of bufi- 
nefs ought to be written: no affeéted turns, no at- 
‘tempt at wit, obfcure or perplex his matter; which 
is always plainly and clearly ftated, as bufinefs always- 
fhould be. For gay and amufing letters, for enjoif- 
ment and. badinaze, there are none that equal Comte 
Bufly’s and Madame Sevigné’s. They are fo natu-. 
yal, that they feem to be the extempore converfa- 
tions of two people of wit, rather than letters ; which 
are commonly ftudied, though they ought not to 
be fo. Yewould advife you to let that book be one 
in your itinerant library ; it will both amufe and in- 
form you. 

T have not time to add any more now; fo good 
night ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXIV.. 
London, July jhe goth, O.S. 174%. 
Dear Boy, 


Iv is now four pofts finée I have received any 
letter, either ftom you or from Mr. Harte. I ims 
pute this to the rapidity of ‘your travels through 
Switzerland, which I fuppofe are by this time 

“finifhed. | 
You will have found by my late letters, both to 
you and to Mr. Harte, that you are to’ be at Leipfig 
by next Michaelmas ; where you will be lodged in 
the houfe of ‘Profeffor Mafcew, and boarded in the 
neighbourhood of it, with fomé young men of 
fafhion. The Profeffor will read you lectures upon 
Grotius de Fure Belli et Pacis, the Inflitutes of Fufti- 
nian, and the Fus Publicum Imperii; which I expect 
that you fhall not only hear, but attend to and te- 
‘tain. I alfo expect, that you make yourfelf per- 
fectly mafter of the German language, which you 
may very foon do there if you pleafe. I give you, 
fair warning, that at Leipfig I fhall have an hundred 
invifible fpies about you; and fhall be exadtly in- 
formed of every thing that you do, and almof of 
every thing that you fay. I hope that, in confe- 
quence of thofe minute informations, I may be able 
to fay of you, what Velléius Paterculus fays of Sci- 
pio; that, in hi§ whole life, isi] nan laudandum aut 
Aaz aixit, 
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dixit, aut fecit, aut fenft. There is a great deal df 
good compary in Leipfig, which I would have you 
frequent in the evenings, when the ftudies of the 
_day are over. “There is likewife a kind of court 
Kept there, by a Dutchefs Dowager of Courland; 
at which you, fhould get introduced. The. King 
of Poland and: his Géurt go likewife to the fair at 
‘Leipfig twice a year; arid I thall _write to Sir Charles 
Williams, the King’s Minifter there, to have you 
prefented, and introduced into good company. But 
JI muft remind you, at the fame time, that it will 
be to very little purpofe for you to frequent goott 
company, if you do not conform to, and learn theif 
manners; if you are not attentive to pleale, and 
well-bred with the eafinefs of a man of fafhion. As 
‘you muft attend to your manners, fo ‘you muft not 
neglect your perfon ; but take care to be very clean, 
well-dreffed, end genteel; to have no difagreeable 
-attitudes, Sor awkward tricks; which many people 
-ufe themfelves to, and then cannot leave them off. 
-Do you take care to keep your teeth very clean, by 
washing them conftantly every morning, and after 
every meal? This is very neceffary, both to pre- 
ferve your teeth a great while, and to fave you a 
great deal of pain, Mine have plagued me long, 
and are now falling out, merely for want of care 
when I was of your age. Do you drefs well, and 
not too well? Do you confider your air and man- 
-ner of prefenting yourfelf enough, and not too 
‘much, neither negligent sor (tiff? All thefe things 
deferve a degree of care, a fecofd-rate attention ; 


they 
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tNey give an additional luftre to real memt. My. 
Lard Bacon fays, that a pleafing figure is 4 per- 
pefual letter of recommendation. qt is certainly an 
agreeable foreranner of merit, and finooths the way 
for it. 

Remember that I hall fee you at Hanover next 
fummer, and fhall expect Ss bape which if I. 
do not meet with, or at leaft fomething very near it, 
you and I fhall not be very well together. I fhall 
diffect and analyfe you with 4 microfcupe, fo that 
I hall djfcover the leaft {peck or blemifh. This is 
ffir-warning ; therefore take your meafures accord- 
hgly. Yours. 


LETTER CXx¥, 


London, Auguft the 7th, O. S. 1747. 
Déaz Boy, 

I RECKON that this letter has but a bare chance 
of fading you at Laufanne; but I was refolved to 
wifi*it, as it is the laft that I fhall write to you till 
you are fettled at Leipfig. I fent you by the laft 
poft, under cover to Mr. Harte, a letter of recommen- 
dation to one of the firft people at Munich ; which 
you el take care to prefent to him in the politeft 
masaer : he will certainly have you prefented to the 
Eledtoral Family; and I hope you will go through 
Aa 3 that 
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that ceremony with great refpect, good-breedingt, 
and eafe. As*this js the firft court that ever you well 
have been qt, take care to inform yourfelf, if there 
be any particular cuftoms or forms o be obferved, 
that yoy may not commit any miftake. At Vienna 
men always make courtefies, inftead,. of bows, to 
the Emperor ;- in France, nobody bows at all to the 
King, nor kiffes his hand; but in Spain and Eng- 
land, bows are made, and hands are kiffed. Thus — 
every Court has fome peculiarity or other, of 
which thofe who go to them ought pretioufly to 
inform themfelves, to avoid blunders and awkward- 
neffes. 

I have not time to fay any more now, than to 
with you a good journey to Leipfig; and great at- 
tention, both there and in going thither. Adieu. 





LETTER CXXVI 
London, September arft, O.S. 1747. 
Dear Boy, 


[T RECEIVED, by the lat poft, your letter of the 
8th, N.S. and Ido not wonder that you were fur- 
prifed at the credulity and fuperftition of the Papifts 
at Einfiedlen, and at their abfurd ftories of their 
chapel. But remember, ‘at the fame time, that er- 
rors and miftakes, however grofs,‘in matters of opi- 

_ pion, 
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sliony-if they are finceres are to be pitied; but not’ 
nifhed, nor laughed at. The blindngfs of the un- 
anding is as much to be pitied, as the blind- 
nefs of the eyes; and there is neithe¥ jeft nor, guilt 
in a-man’s lofing his way in either cafe. Charity 
bids ys fet him right, if we can, by arguments and 
perfuafions ; but Charity, at rhe fame time, forbids 
either to punifh or ridicules his misfortune. Every 
man’s reafon is, and muft be, his guide; and I may 
as well expect that every man*fhould be of my fize 
and coifpplexion, as that he fhould reafon juft as I 
do, Every man feeks for truth; but God" only 
*knows who has found it, It is, therefore, as ‘ynjutt 
to perfecute, as it is abfurd to ridicule,, people for 
thofe feveral opinions, which they cannot help en- 
tertaining upon the conviction of their reafon. it 
is the man who tells, or who aéts a lie, that is 
guilty, and not he who honeftly and fincerely be- 
lieves the lie. I really know nothing mere criminal, 
more mean, and more ridiculoys, than lying. It is 
the production either of malice, cowardice, or va- 
nity; and generally miffes of its aim in every one 
of thefe views ; for lies are always detected, fooner 
or later. If I tell a malicious lic, in order to affect 
“amryman’s fortune or character, I may indeed injuré 
him for fome time; but I fhall be fure to be the 
greateft fufierer myfelf at laft; for as foon as ever I 
am detected (and detected I moft certainly thall be) 
Iam blafted for the infamous attempt; and what- 
ever is faid afterwards, sto the difadvantage of that 
perfon, however true, paffes for calumny. If I lie, 

Aa4 ar 
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or equivocate (for it is the fame thing), in order ~ 
excufe myfelé for fomething that I have faid pr 
done, and to avoid the danger of the fhame that 
I apprehend from it, I difcover at once my fear, as 
well as my falfehood ; and only increafe, inftead of 
avoiding the danger and the fhame : I fhow myfelf 
to be the loweft and.the meaneft of mankind, and 
am fure to be always treated as fuch. Fear, inftead 
of avoiding, invites danger; for concealed cowards 
will infult known one’. If one has had the misfor- 
tune to be in the wrong, there is fomethiig noble 
in frankly owning it; itis the only way of atoning, 
for it, and the only way of being forgiven. Equi- 
‘vocating, evading, fhufiling, in order to remove a 
prefent danger or inconveniency, is fomething fo 
niean, ard betrays fo much fear, that whoever prac- 
tifes them always deferves to be, and oftcn will be 
kicked. There is another fort of lies, inoffenfive 
enough in ‘themfelves, but wonderfully ridiculous ; 
I mean, thofe lies which a miftaken vanity fuggefts, 
that defeat the very end for which they are calcu- 
lated, and terminate in the humiliation and confu- 
fion of their author, who is fure to be detected. 
<Vhefe are chiefly narrative and hiftorical lies, all 
intended to do infinite honour to their author. He 
is always the hero of his own romances; he has 
been in dangers from which nobody but himfelf ever 
efcaped ; he has feen with his own eyes whatover 
other people have heard or read of; he has had 
more donnes fortunes than ever he knew women ; and 
has ridden morg. miles poft, in oné day, than ever 

courier 
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foon becomes the object of uniyerial contenspt, 
nd ridicule. Remember then} as long as you live, 
that nothing but ftrict truth can cairy you through: 
the world, with either your confcience-or your ho- 
nour unwounded. It is not only your duty, but 
your intereft: as a proof of which "you may always’ 
obferve, that the greateftefools.are the greateft liars, 
For my own part, I judge of every man’s truth by 
his degree of underftanding» 

Th’s letter will, I fuppofe, find you at Leipfigs 
wherd I expect and require from you attention ang. 
accuracy, in both which you have hitherto been very 
deficient. Remember that I fhall fee you in the fur: 
mer; fhall examine you moft narrowly ; and will 
-never forget nor forgive thofe faults, which . It has 
been in your own power to prevent or cure ; and be 
affured, that I have many eyes upon you, at. Leipfig, 
befides Mr. Harte’s. Adieu. 


ies went intwo. He is foon difcovered, and 








LETTER €XXVII. 
London, October the 2d, O.S. 1747. 


Dear Boy, 


By your letter of the 18th paft, N.S. I find that 

you are a tolerable gapd Jandfcape painter, and can 

prefent the Several views of Switzerland to the cu- 
_ rious. 
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yious. Iam very glad of it, as it is a proof of fome 
attention ; but, I hope you will be as good a portrat’. 
painter, which is a’much more notle fcience. Br 
portraits, you will eafily judge, that I do not mean 
‘the outlines and the colouring of the human figure ; 
but the infide of the heart and mind of man. This 
fcience requires more attention, osfervation, and 
penetration, than the other; as indeed it is infi- 
mitely more ufeful. , Search, therefore, with the 
greateft care, into the characters of all thofe whom 
you converfe with; endeavour to difcover their pre- 
dominant paffions, their prevailing weakneffes, their 
vanities, their follies, and their humours; with all 
the right and wrong, wife and filly fprings of hu- 
nian actions, which make fuch inconfiftent and. 
whimfical beings of us rational creatures. A. mo-— 
derate tharc of penetration, with great attention, will 
infallibly make thefe neceffary difcoveries. This is the 
true knowledye of the World; and the World is a 
country which nobody ever yet knew by defcription ; 
one muft travel through it one’s felf to be acquainted 
with it. The Scholar, who in the duft of his clofet 
talks or writes of the World, knows no more of it, 
than that orator df@ of war, who judicioufly en- 
deavourtd to inftruét Hannibal init. Courts and 
‘Camps are the only places to learn the world in, 
There alone all kinds of characters refort, and hu- 
man nature is feen in all the various fhapes and 
‘modes, which education, cuftom, and habit, give its 
whereas, in all other places,- one local mode gene- 
yally prevails, and produces a feeming, thovgh not 
. , a real, 
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real, famenefs of character. For example, one 
Coat mode diftinguihes an Univerfity, anotheg 
# trading town, a third a Yea-port town, and fo ong 
whereas at a capital, where the Prince or the Su- 
preme Power retides, fome of all thefe various modes 
are to be feen, and fcen in action too, exerting their 
utmoft {kill in purfuit of their feveral objects. Hu- 
man nature is the fame all over the world; but its 
operations are fo varied by education and habit, that 
one mutt fee it in all its dreffes, in order to be ine 
timately acquainted with it. The paffion of ambi- 
tion, ‘for inftance, is the fame in a Courtier, a Sol- 
dier, or an Ecclefiaftic; but, from their different 
educations and habits, they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a difpo- 
fition to accommodate and oblige others, is*effen- 
tially the fame in every country; but good-breed- 
ing, as it is called, which is the manner of r of exerting 
that difpofition, is different in almof every couri- 
try, and merely local ; and every man of fenfe i imis: 
tates and conforms to that local goodrbreeding of 
the place which he is at. A conformity and flexi+ 
bility of manners is neceffary in the courfe df the 
world; that is, with regard to all things which are 
-m6€ wrong in themfelves. The werfatile ingentum is 
the moft ufeful of all. It can turn itfelf inftantly, 
from one object to another, affuming the proper 
manner for each. It can be ferious with the grave, 
chearful with the gay, and trifling with the frivo- 
lous. Endeavour, by all means, to- acquire, this ta+ 
jent ;, for it is a very great one. 
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‘As I hardly know any thing more ufeful, than to’ 
fee, from time to time, pictures of one’s felf drawn! 
by different hands, “I fend you here a fketch of 
yourfelf, drawn at Laufanne, while you were there, 
and {ent over here by a perfon who little thouglit 
that it would ever fall into my hands; and indeed 
it was by the greateft accident in the world that it 
did. 





LETTER CXXVII. 


London, October the gth, O. S. 1747. 
Dar Boy, 


PEOPLE. of your age have, commonly, an un- 
guarded frankrefs about them; which makes them 
_the eafy prey and bubbles of the artful and the ex- 
perienced; «they look upon every knave or fool, 
who tells them that he is their friend, to be really 
fo; and pay that profeffion of fimulated friendfhip: 
with an indifcreet and unbounded confidence, al- 
ways to their lofs, often to their ruin. Beware, theic- 
fore, now that you are coming into the world, of 
thefe proffered friendfhips. Receive them with great 
civility, but with great incredulity too; and pay 
them with compliments, but not with confidence. 
Do not let your vanity, and, felf-love, make you 
fupp ofe that people become your friends.at firft fight, 
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or even upon a fhort acquaintance. Real friendfhip 
is a flow grower; and never thrives, unlefs ingrafted 
ypon a ftock of known and reciprocal; merit. There. 
is another kind of nominal friendfhip, among young’ 
people, which is warm for the time, but, by good 
luck, of fhort duration. This friendfhip is haftily, 
produced, by their being accidentally thrown toges: 
ther, and purfuing the fame courfé of riot and de~ 
bauchery ; a,fine friendfhip, truly! and well cee 
mented by drunkennefs and lewdnefs. It fhould. 
rather be called a confpiracy againft morals and good. 
“manners, and be punifhed as fuch by the Civil Ma- 
giftrate. However, they have the impudence and 
the folly, to call this confederacy a friendthip. They 
lend one another money, for bad purpofes ; they 
engage in quarrels, offenfive and defenfive, fof their 
accomplices ; they tell one another all they know, 
and often more too; when, of a fudden, {ome ace 
cident difperfes them, and they fhigk no more of 
each other, unlefs it be to betray or laugh’ at their 
imprudent confidence. Remember to make a great: 
difference between companions and friends; for a 
very complaifant and agreeable companion may} and 
often does, prove a very improper, and a very dan-' 
gerbus friend. People will, in a great degree, and 
not without reafon, form their opinion of you, upon 
that which they have of your friends ; and there is a 
Spanifh proverb, which fays, very juftly, Tell me 
whom you live with, and I will tell you who you are 
One may fairly fuppofe, that a man, who makes.a_ 
knave or a fogl his friend, has fomething very bad 
to 
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to-do or to conceal. But, at the fame time that you 
oafefully decline the friendfhip of knaves and fools, 
if it can be called friendfhip, there is no occafion t3 
make either of them your enemies wantonly, and 
unprovoked ; for they are numerous bodies; and E 
would rather choofe a fecure neutrality, than_alli- 
ance, or war, with either of them. Y ou may be a 
declared enemy to their vices and follies, without 
being marked out by them as a perfonal one. Their 
enmity is the next dangerous thing to their friend-. 
fhip. Have a real referve with almoft every bod«,, « 
and have a feeming referve with almoft nobady; for. 
it is very difagrceable to feem referved, and very. 
dangerous not to be fo. Few people find the true 
medium ; many are ridiculoufly myfterious and re- 
ferved upon trifles; and many imprudently com- 
amunicative of all they know. 

Thewwext to the choice of your friends is the 
choice of your ‘company. Endeavour, as much as. 
you can, to keep company with people above you. 
There you-rife, as much as you fink with people be- 
low you; for (as I have mentioned before) you are, 
whatever the company you keep is. Do not miftake, 
when I fay company above you, and think that 
I‘mean‘ with regard to their birth: that is ‘the 
leaft -confideration; but I mean .with regard to 
their merit, and the light in which the world con- 
fiders them. 

There are two forts of good company; one, 
‘which is called the beau monde, and confifts of thofe 
‘people who have the lead in Courts, und in ¢he gay 

part 
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part of life: the other confifts of. thofe who are dif 
tinguifhed by fome peculiar merit, or who excel im 
fome particular and valuable arf or fciénce. For my 
own part, I ufed to think myfelf in company as much 
above me, when I was with Mr. Addifon and Mr, 
Pope, as if I had been with all the Princes in Eu- 
rope. What I mean by low.compahy, which thould 
by all means be avoided, is the company of thofe, 
who, abfolutely infigniticant and contemptible im 
themfelves, think they areehonoured by being in 
» ake company, and who flatter every vice and every 
folly you have, in order to engage you to converfe 
with them, The pride of being the firft of the com- 
pany is but too common; but it is very filly, aad 
very prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets down 
a character more than that wrong turn. 

You may poffibly afk me, whether a man has4t 
always in his power to get into the beft company ? 
and how? I fay, Yes, he has, ‘by, deferving it’; 
provided he is but in circumftances which enable 
him to appear upon the footing of a Gentleman, 
Merit and good-breediNe will make their way every 
where. Knowledge will introduce him, and good- 
breeding will endear him to the beft companies; 
for> as I have often told you, politenefs and go8d- 
breeding are abfolutely neceflary to adorn any, 
or all other good qualities or talents. Without 
them, no knowledge, no perfection whatfoeyer, is 
feen in its beft light. The Scholar, witheut good- 
breeding, is a Pedang; the Philofopher, a Cynic; 
the Sqldier, » Brute ; and every man difagreeable. 

I long 
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I long to hear, from my feveral correfpondents at 
Leipfig, of your arrival there, and what impreffion 
you make on oe at firft; for I have Arguses, with 
an hundred eyes each, who will watch you narrowly, 
and relate to me faithfully. My accounts will cer- 
tainly be true; it depends upon you, intirely, of 
what kind they fhall be. Adieu. 





LETTER CXXIX. 


London, Odtober the 16th, O.S. 1747. 
Dzar Boy, 


Tag, art of pleafing is a very neceffary one to 
poffefs; but a very difficult one to acquire. It can 
hardly he “reduced to rules; and your own good 
fenfe and obfervation will teach you more of it than 
Ican. Daas you would be done by, is the fureft 
method that I.know of ple&fing, Obferve carefully 
what’ pleafes you in others, and probably the fame 
things in you will pleafe others. If you are pleafed 
wih the complaifance and attention of otherste 
your humours, your taftes, or your weaknefles, 
depend upon it, the fame complaifance and atten- 
tion, on your part, to theirs, will equally pleafe 
them. ‘Take the tone of the company that you are 
in, and do not pretend to give it; be ferious, gay, 


or eyen trifling, as you find the prefent humour of 
the 
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the company: this is an attention due from-every 
individual to the majority. Do not tell ftories in 
company: there is nothing more tedious and dif- 
agreeable: if by chance you know a very fhort ftory, 
and exceedingly applicable to the prefent fubject of 
converfation, tell it in as few words as poffible; and 
even then throw out that you do not love to tell 
ftories, but that the fhortnefs of it témpted you. 
Of all things, banifh the egotifmm out of your con- 
verfation, and never think of gntertaining people 
oe ‘own perfonal concerns, or private affairs ; 
though they are interetting to you, they are tedious 
and impertinent to every body elfe: befides that, 
one cannot keep one’s own private affairs too fecret. 
sWhatever you think your own excellencies may be, 
do not affectedly difplay. them in company; ndt 
labour, as many people do, to give that turn to the® 
converfation, which may fupply you with an oppor+ 
tunity of exhibiting them. If they ar® geal, they 
will infallibly be difcovered, without your pointing. 
them out yourfelf, and with much more advantage. 
Never maintain an argument With heat and clamour, 
though you think or know yourfelf to be in the 
Tight; but give your opinion modeftly and coolly, 
‘“shich t¥ the only way to convince; and, if that 
does not do, try to change the converfation, by 
faying, with good-humour, ‘ We thall hardly con- 
vince one another, nor is it neceflary. that .we 
© fhould ; fo let ué talk of fomething elfe.” 
Remember that there is a local propriety to be obs 
ferved in all ‘companies; and that what is extremely 
Vor I. Bb oper! 
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proper in one company. may be, and often -is, 
highly improper in another. . 

The jokes, the dons mots, the little adventures, 
which may do very well in one company, will feem 
flat and tedious when related in another. The 
particular characters, the habits, the cant of one 
company, may give credit to a word, or a gefture, 
which would have nove at all if divefted of thofe 
accidental circumftances. Here people very com-. 
monly err; and, fend of fomething that has enter- 
tained them in one company, and in certai@ cir- 
cumftances, repeat it with emphafis in another, 
where it is either infipid, or, it may be, offenfvre, 
_by being ill-timed, or mifplaced: nay, they often 
do it with this filly preamble, ‘‘ I will tell you an\ 
a excellent thing ;” or, ‘‘the beft thing in the world.” 
This raifes expectations, which, when abfolutely 
di{appointed, make the relator of this excellent thing 
look, vey defervedly, like a fool. 

If you would particularly gain the affeéfion and 
friendship of particular people, whether men or wo- 
men, endeavour to find out their predominant ex~ 
cellency, if they have one, and their prevailing 
weaknefs, which every body has; and do juftice to 
the‘one, and fomething more than jufti¢e to the 
other. Men have various objects in which. they 
may excel, or at leaft would be thought to excel ; 
and, though they love to hear juftice done to them, 
whet they know that they excel, yet they are moft 
and beft flattered upon thofe points where they with 
to excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do or 

not. 
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net. As for example: Cardinal Richelieu; ‘who 
was undoubtedly the ableft Statg{mart of his timed, 
or perhaps of any other, had the idle vanity of 
being thought the beft Poet too: .he envied the 
great Corneille his reputation, and ordered a <riti- 
cifm to be written upon the Cid. ‘Thofe, therefore, 
who flattered fkilfully, faid little to kim of his abili- 
ties in State affairs, or at leaft but en pafant, and as 
it might nafurally occur, But the incenfe which 
they gave him, the fmoke of which, they knew, 
would turn his head in their favour, was as a bel 
gprit and a Poet. Why? Becaufe he was fure of 
one excellency, and diftruftful as to the other. You 
will eafily difcover every man’s prevailing vanity, by 
obferving his favourite topic of converfation-$9 for. 
every man talks moft of what he has moft a mitd>to 
be thought to excel in. ‘Touch him but there, 
and you touch him to the quick.» Tig" Sir 
Robert Walpole (who was certainly ah ab ‘man) 
was little open to flattery upon that head; for ha 
was in no doubt himfelf about it; but his prevailiag 
weaknefs was, to be thought to have a polite abd 
happy turn to gallantry, of which he had undoult- 
edly lefs than any man living: it was his favours 
ite and frequent fubject of converfation ; whig th: 
proved, to thofe who had any penetration, that it 
was his prevailing weaknefs. And they applied to 
it with fuccefs. | 
Women have, in getieral, but‘one object, “whiek. 
is their beauty ; 3, upon Which, fcarce any flatteryi9 
too grof¢ for them to fwallow. Nature has hardly 
Bbha formed 
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formed.a woman ugly enough to be infenfible to 
flattery upon her perfon; if her face is fo fhocking, 
that fhe muft, in fome degree, be confcious of it, 
her figure and air, fhe trufts, make ample amends 
‘for it. If her figure is deformed, her face, fhe 
thinks, counterpalances it. If they are both. bad, 
fhe comforts herfelf that fhe has graces; a certain 
manner; a fe ne frais quéi, ftill’more engaging than 
beauty, This truth is evident, fron» the ftudied 
and elaborate drefs of the uglieft women in the 
world. An undoubted, uncontefted, confcious 
beauty is, of all women, the leaft fenfible ‘of flat-_ 
tery upon that head; fhe knows it is her due, and 
istherefore obliged to nobody for giving it her. She 
mu be flattered upon her underftanding; which, 
theugh fhe may poffibly not doubt of herfelf, yet 
fhe fufpects that men may diftruft. . 

Dtrotriniftake me, and think that I mean to re- 
comménd to’ you abje& and criminal flattery: no; 
@latter nobody’s vices or crimes: on the contrary, 
abhor and difcourage them. But there is no living 
in he world without a complaifant indulgence for 
people’s weakneffes, and innocent, though ridiculous 
yanities. If a man has a mind to be thought wifer, 
and a woman handfomer, than they really are, their 
error is a comfortable one to themfelves, and an in- 
nocent one with regard to other people ; and I would 
rather make them my friends by indulging them in 
it, thdii my enemies, by endeavouring (and that to 
ho purpofe) to undeceive them. 

. There 
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There are little attentions, likewife, which are ine 
finitely engaging, and which fenfibly affect that de- 
gree of pride and {elf-love, which is infeparable from 
human nature; as they are unqueftionable proofs of 
the regard and confideration which we have forthe 
perfons to whom we pay them. As for example: to 
obferve the little habits, the likings, the antipathies, 
and the taftes of thofe whotn we would gain; and 
then take care to provide them with the one, and to 
fecure them from the other; giving them, genteelly, 
to underftand, that you had obferved they liked 

fuch adifh, or fuch a room; for which reafon you 

‘had prepared it: or, on the contrary, that having 

-obferved they had an averfion to fuch a difh, a djf- 
like to fuch a perfon, &c. you had taken care to 

_avoid prefenting them. Such attention to fuch gri- 
fles flatter& {elf-love much more than greater things,. 
as it makes people think themfelves glmof&--thg» only” 
objects of your thoughts and care. 

Thefe are fome of the arcana neceffary for yout 
initiation in the great fociety of the world. I with 
I had known them better at your age: I have 
paid the price of three-and-fifty years for them; 
and fhall not grudge it, if you reap the advantage. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER CXxXX. 


London, Oétober the goth, O. S. 1747: 
Dear Boy, 


I AM very well pleafed with your Itinerarium, which 
you fent me from Ratifbon. It thows qne that you 
obferve and inquire as«you go, which is the true end 
of travelling. 'Thofe who: travel heedlefsly from 
place to place, obferving only their diftance from 
each other, and attending only to their accommoda 
tign at the inn at night, fet out fools, and will cer- 
tainly return fo. Thofe who only mind the raree- 
fhows of the places which they go through, fuch as 
fteeples, clocks, town-houfes, &c. get % little by 
their #gvels, that they might as well ftay at home. 
But thXe who obferve, and inquire into the fitua- 
tions, the ftrength, the weaknefs, the trade, the 
manufactures, the government, and conftitution of 
every place they go to; who frequent the beft com- 
panies, and attend to their feveral manners and cha- 
raéters; thofe alone travel with advantage, and, as 
they fetout wife, return wifer. 

I would advife you always to get the fhorteft de- 
{cription or hiftory of every place where you make 
any ftay; and fuch a book, however imperfect, will 
full fuggeft to you matter for inquiry; upon which 
‘you miay get better informations from the people of 
the place. For example; while youare at Leipfig, 

get 
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get fome fhort account (and to be fure there’ are 
-many fuch) of the prefent ftate of that town, with 
regard to its magiftrates, its police,” its privileges, 
&%c, and then inform yourfelf more minutely, upon 
all thofe heads, in converfation with the moft intel- 
ligent people. Do the fame thing afterwards with 
regard to the Electorate of Saxony? you will find a 
fhort hiftory of in Ruffendorf’s Introduétion, 
which will give you a general idea of it, and poing 
out to you the proper obje&s of a more minute in- 
quiry. In fhort, be curious, attentive, inquifitive, 
:as to every thing ; liftleffnefs and. indolence are al- 
‘ways blameable, but, at. your age, they are unpar- 
donable. Confider how precious, and how impor- 
tant for all the reft of your life, are your momenta 
.for thefe next three or four years; and do mbt lofe 
one of them, Do not think I mean that you fliould 
ftudy all day dong ; I am far from advifing or defiring 
it: but I defire that you would be dping {yfnething 
or other all day long; and not neglect half hours 
and quarters of hours, which, at the.year’s end, 
amount to a great fum. For inftance, there are 
many ‘hort intervals in the day, between ftudies and 
pleafures : inftead of. fitting idle and yawning, in 
thofe intervals, take up any book, though ever fo, 
trifling a one, even down to a jeft book; it is fill 
better than doing nothing. 

Nor do I call: pleafures idlenefs, or time loft, pro 
vided they are the pleafures of a rational being :.an 
the contrary, a certain portion of your time, ¢me 
ployed in thefe pleafures, is very ufefully employed. 

Bog Such 
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‘Such are public fpetacles, affemblies of good com- 
pany, cheerful fuppers, and even balls; but then. 
thefe require attenfion, or elfe your time is quite 
loft. 

There are a great many people, who think them- 
felves. employed all day, and who, if they were to 
taft up their accounts at night, would find that they 
had done juft nothing, They have read two or three 
hours mechanically, without attending -t@ what they 
read, and confequently ewithout either retaining it, 
or reafoning upon it. From thence they faunter into 
company, without taking any part in it, and’ with-: 
out obferving the characters of the perfons, or the 
fubjects of the converfation ; but are either thinking 
of fome trifle, foreign to the prefent purpofe, or 
often ‘not thinking at all; which filly and idle fuf-. 
penfion of thought they would dignify with the 
name af gbfeyce and diftratiion. "They go afterwards, 
it may bk, to the ‘play, where they gape at the com- 
pany and the lights; but without minding the very 
thing they went to, the play. 

Pray do you be as attentive to your pleafures as 
to your ftudies.. In the latter, obferve and reflect 
upon ajl you read; and, in the former, be watchful 
and attentive to all that you fee and hear; and never 
have it to fay, as a thoufand fools do, of things that 
were faid and done before their faces, that, truly, 
they did not mind them, becaufe they were think- 
ing of fomething elfe. Why were they thinking ‘OF 
fomiething elfe ? and, if theywem, why did they come 

there? 


there ? The truth is, that the fools were thinking of 
‘nothing. Remember the 4ec age: do what you are 
about, be that what it will; it & either worth doing 
well, or not at all. Wherever you are, have (as the 
low vulgar expreffion is) your ears and your, eyes 
about you. Liften to every thing that is faid, and 
fee every thing that isdone. Obfetve the looks and 
countenances of tlofe who fpeak, which is often @ 
furer way 06 difcovering the truth, than from whag 
they fay. But then keep all thefe obfervations te 
yourfelf, for your own private ufe, and rarely com~ 
municate them to others. Obferve, without being’ 
thought an obferver; for otherwife people will be 
upon their guard before you. 

Confider ferioufly, and follow carefully, I befeech: 
‘you, my dear child, ‘the advice which from time to. 
time I have given, and fhall continue to give you # 
it is at once the refult of my long experience, ‘and: 
the effect of my | tendernefs for you. , I T canyRave. no 
intereft in it but yours. You are not yet capable of 
withing yourfelf half fo well as I with you; follow,: 
therefore, for a time at leaft, implicitly, advice which, 
you cannot fufpect, though poffibly you may Hot yet: 
fee the particular advantages of it: but you will one: 
day feel them. Adieu... 


LETTER 
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LET-TER CXXXI. 


London, November the 6th, O. 8. 1747. 
Deax Boy, 


THREE mails are now dye from Holland, fo that 
| have no letter from you to acknowledge : I write 
to you therefore, now, ,as ufual, by way of flapper, 
to put you in mind of yourfelf. Doctor Swift, in 
his account of the ifland of Laputa, defcribes fome 
philofophers there, who were fo wrapped up and ab- ' 
forbed in their abftrufe {peculations, that they would 
havé forgotten all the common and neceflary duties 
of lifes if they had not been reminded of them by . 
perfons who flapped them, whenever they obferved 
them continue too long in any of thofe learned tran~ 
ces. 1a; ‘not, indeed, fufpect you of being abforbed 
in abftrufe fpeculations ; but, with’great fubmidfion 
to you, may I not fufpect, that levity, inattention, 
and too little thinking, require a flapper, as well as 
too deép thinking? If my letters fhould happen to 
get to. you, when you are fitting by the fire and 
doing nothing, or when you are gaping at the win- 
dow, may they not be very proper flaps, to put you 
in mind, that you might employ your time much 
better ? I knew, once, 4 very covetous, fordid fel- 
low, who ufed frequently to fay, “ ‘Take care of the 
** pence 5 “for the pounds will take care of them- 
“¢ felves." This was a juft and fenfible reflection in 
2 a mifer. 
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a mifer. i recommend to you to take care of: mi- 
nutes; for hours will take care of themfelves. Tam 
very fure, that many people loft two or three hours 
every day, by not taking care of the minutes. Never 
think any portion of time whatloever too fhort to be 
employed ; fomething or other may always be done 
in it. 

While you are in Germany, Jet all your hiftorical 
ftudies be rglative to Germany : not only the gener) 
hiftory of the Empire, as ascollective body; but of 
the réfpective Electorates, Principalities, and Towns; 
and alfo, the genealogy of the moft confiderable fa- 
milies. A genealogy is no trifle in Germany; and 
they would rather prove their two-and-thirty quar- 
ters, than twu-and-thirty cardinal virtues, if there 
were fo many. ‘They are not of Ulyffes’s ofinion’y 
who fays very truly, 

——- Genus et proaves, et qua non Secimus 2h o 
Vix ea nofira voco, 


Good night. 


LETTER CXXXIL 


London, November the 24th, O. S. 1747, 
Deak Boy, 
AS often as-I write to you (and.that you know # 
pretty often} fo. ofteg I am in doubt whether it is to 
any purpofe, and whether it is not labour and pir 
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per-loft. This entirely depends upon the degree of 
reafon and reflection which you are mafter of, or 
think proper td exert. If you give yourfelf time to 
‘think, and have fenfe enough to think right, two 
reflections muft neceffarily occur to you; the one is, 
That I have a great deal of experience, and that you 
have none: the other is, That I am the only man 
living who cannot have, dire€tlycor indire@tly, any 
iptereft concerning you, but your own. rom which 
two undeniable principles, the obvious and neceflary 
-eonclufion is, That you ought, for your own ‘fake, 
‘to attend to and follow my advice. 

If, by the application which I commend to you, 
you acquire great knowledge, you alone are the 
gainer; I pay for it. If you fhould deferve either a 
good dr a bad character, mine will be exa¢tly what 
it is now, and will neither be the better in the firtt 
cafe, HOT the worfe in the latter. You alone will be 
the gairfer or ‘the lofer. 

“Whatever your pleafures may be, I neither can 
nor fhall envy you them, as old people are fometimes 
fufpected by young people to do: and I fhall only 

lament, if they fhould prove fuch as are unbecoming 
aman of honour, or below a man of fenfe: But you 
willebe the real fufferer, if they are’ fuch. As, there- 
fore, it is plain that 1 can have no other motive than 
that of affection in whatever I fay to you, you ought 
to look upon me as your beft, and, for fome years to 
‘geome, your only’ friend. 

True friendfhip requires certain eee of age 
and manners, and can never fubfift where they are 
extremely different, except in the zelations of parent 


and, 
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and child ; where affection on one fide, and regard 
on the other, make up the difference, Phe friend- 
fhip, which you may contract With people of your 
own age, may be fincere, may be warm; but muft 
be, for fome-time, reciprocally unprofitable, as there 
can .be no experience on either fide. The young 
leading the young, is like the blind leading the blind: 
‘* they will both fail into the ditch.* The only fure 
guide is heg who has often gone the road which yoy. 
want to go. Let me be that guide; who have gone 
all roads, and who can confequently point out to you 
the beft. If you afk me why I went any of the bad 
roads myfelf ? I will anfwer you very truly, That it 
was for want of a good guide: ill example invited 
me one way, and a good guide was wanting to fhew 
me a better. But if any body, capable of a@vifing 
me, had taken the fame pains with me, whfch I 
have taken, and will continue to take, with you, I 
fhould have avoided many folliés and inceaveni- 
encies, which undirected youth run me into. 
father was neither defirous nor able tq advife me 3 
which is what, I hope, you cannot fay of yours, 
You fee that I make ufe only of the word divice; 
becaufe I would much rather have the affent of your: 
reafon to my advice, than the fubmiffion of your’ 
will to my authority. This, I perfuade myfelf, will: 
happen, from that degree of fenfe which I think you 
have; and therefore I will go on advifing, and with. 
hopes of fuccefs. : 
You are now fettlad for fome time at Leipfig: the: 
prinotpal obfect of your ftay there is the koe, 
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of books and fciences; which if you do not, by at- 
tention and application, make yourfelf mafter of 
while you are there, you will be ignorant of them all 
the reft of your life; and, take myword for it, a life 
of ignorance is not only 4 very contemptible, but a 
very tirefome one. Redouble your attention, then, 
to Mr. Harte, in’ your private ftudies of the Litera 
Humaniores, efpecially Greek. State your difficul- 
ties, whenever you have any; and do wot fupprefs 
them, either from miftaken fhame, lazy indifference, 
or in order to have done the fooner. Do the fame 
when you are at leCtures with Profeffor Mafcow,. or 
any other Profeffor ; let nothing pafs till you are fure 
that, you underftand it thoroughly; and accuftem 
yourfelf to write down the capital points of what you 
learn. When you have thus ufefully “employed 
your mornings, you may with a fafe confcience di- 
‘vert yeurfelf. in the evenings, and make thofe even- 
ings very ufeful too, by paffing them in good com- 
pany, and, by obfervation and attention, learning as 
much of the world as Leipfig can teach you. You 
will obferve and imitate the manners of the people 
of the beft fathion there; not that they are (it may 
be) the beft manners in the world ; but becaufe they 
are the beft manners of the place where you are, to 
which a man of fenfe always conforms. “The nature 
of things (as I have often told you) is always and 
every where the fame: but the modes of them vary, 
more or lzfs, in every country; and an eafy and 
genteel conformity to them, or‘rather the affuming 
of them at proper times and in proptr placés, is 
| what 
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what particularly conftitutes a man of the wordy 
and a -well-bred man. 

Here is advice enough, I think, and too much, it 
may be, you will think, for one letter: if you fol- 
low it, you will get knowledge, character, and plea« 
fure by it: if you do not, I only lofe operam # olen, 
which, in all events, I do not grudge you. 

I fend you, by a perfon who fets out this day for 
Leipfig, a {mall packet from your Mamma, con- 
taining fome valuable things which you left behind ; 
to which I have added, by way of New-year’s gift, 
avery pretty tootltpick cafe: and, by the way, pray 
take great care of your teeth, and keep them ex- 
tremely clean. I have likewife fent you the Greek 

“Roots, lately tranflated into Englith from the Prench 
of the Port Royal.. Inform yourfelf what she Port 
Royal is. To conclude with a quibble: I hope you 
will not only feed upon thefe Greek Roots, but like- 
wife digeft them perfectly. Adeeu ! 


= 


LETTER CXXXII. 


London, December the 11th, O.5S. 1747- 
Dgar Boy, 


THERE is nothing which I more: -with that. you 
fhould know, and which fewer people do know; 
than the true ufe and value of Time. It is in every 


body's 
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body’s mouth; but in few peoples practice. Every 
fool, who acteaie away his whole time in nothings, 
atters, however,«fome trite common-place fentence, 
of which there are millions, to prove, at once, the 
value and the fleetnefs of time. The fun-dials, hike- | 
wife, ail over Europe, have fome ingenious infcrip- 
tion to that effect ;, fo that nobody {quanders away 
their time, without hearing and feeing daily, how 
neceflary it is to employ it well, and how irrecover- 
able it is if loft: But all thefe admonitioffs are ufe- 
lefs, where there is not a fund of good fenfe and rea- 
fon to fuggeft them, rather than receive them. By 
the manner in which you now tell me that you cm- 
ploy -your time, I flatter myfelf that you have that 
fund y. that is the fund which will make you rich-in7 
deed. [do not, therefore, mean to give you a cri- 
tical effay upon the ufe and abufe of time; I will 
only give you fome hints with regard to the ufe of 
one particular ‘peried of that long time, which, I 
hlivpes you have before yous; I mean the next two 
years. Remember then, that whatever knowledge 
you do not ‘olidly lay the foundation of before 
you are eighteen, you will never be mafter of while 
‘you breathe.. Knowledge is a comfortable and necef- 
fary retreat and fhelter for us in an advanced age; 
and if we do not plant it while young, it will give 
aus n@ fhade when we grow old. I neither require 
nor expect from you great application to books, af- 
ter you are once thrown out into the great world. I 
‘know it is fmpoffible: and it may eyen, in fome 
cates, be improper: this, therefore, is your time, 
and 
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and your only time, for unwearied and uninterrupted 
application. If you fhould fometimes think it a lit- 
tle laborious, confider, that labSur is the unavoida- 
ble fatigue of a neceffary journey. The more hours 
a.day you travel, the fooner you will be at yout 
journey’s end. The fooner you are qualified ‘for 
your liberty, the fooner you shall have i it; and your 
manumiffion will entirely depend. upon the manner 
in which yop employ the intermediate time. I think 
I offer you a very good bargain, when I promife you, 
upon my word, that, if you will do every thing that 
I I would have you do, till you are eighteen, I will 
odo every thing that you would have me do, ever af- 
terwatds. 

“| Kitey a gentleman, tho was fo good a manager 
of his time, that he would not even lofe that imal 
portion of it, which the calls of nature obliged him 
to pafs in the neceffary-houfe; but graduallywent 
through all the Latin Poets, in thofe moments e 
bought, for example, a common edition of Horace, 
of which he tore off gradually a couples of pages, 
carried them with him to that neceffary place, read 
them firft, and then fent them down as a facrifice to 
Cloacina: this was fo much time fairly gained ; and 
I recommend to you to follow his example. It*is 
better than only doing what you cannot help doing 
at thofe moments; and it will make any book, which 
you fhall read in that manner, very prefent in your 
mind. Books of fcience, and of a grave fost, mud 
be read with continuity; but there are very many, 
and eygn very ufeful ones, which may be read with 

Vou. L fo advantage 
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“advantage by fnatches, and unconnectedly; fuch 
are all tha ggod Latin Poets, except Virgil i in his 
Eneid: and fuch ‘’are moft of the modern Poets, in 
which you will find many pieces worth reading, that 
will, not take up above feven or eight minutes. 
Bayle’s, Moreri’s, and other dictionaries, are, pro- 
per books to take and fhut. up for the little intervals 
of (otherwife) idle time,. that every body has in the 
courfe of the day, between either thyr ftudies or 
their pleafures. 








LETTER CXXXIV. 


London, December the 18th, O. S. 1747. 
Dake Boy, 


As two mails are now due from Holland, I have 
no letter ef your’s or Mr. Harte’s to acknowledge, 
fo that this letter is the effeét of that /cribendi cacoe- 
thes, which my fears, my hopes, and my doubts, 
concerning you, give me. When I have wrote you 
a very long letter upon any fubject, it is no fooner 
gone, but I think I have omitted fomething in it, 
which might be of ufe to you; and then I prepare 
the fupplement for the next poft: or elfe fome new 
fubjectoccurs to me, upon which I fancy that I can 
give you fome informations, pr point out fome rules, 
which may be advantageous to you. . This fets me 

to 
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to writing again, though God knows whether to any? 
purpofe or not: a few years more can only afcertain 
that. But, whatever my fuccefsemay “be, my anxi~ 
ety and my care can only be the effects of that ten- 
der affection which I have for you; and which you 
cannot reprefent to yourfelf greater than it really is. 
But do not miftake the nature of that affection, and 
think it of a kind that you may with impunity abufe, 
It is not‘natpral affection ; there being in reality no, 
fuch thing; for, if there were, fome inward fenti- 
Inent muft neceffarily and reciprocally difcover the 
Parent to the Child, and the Child to the Parent, 
without any exterior indications, knowledge, or ac- 
quaintance whatfoever; which never happened fince 
the creation of the world, whatever Poets, Romance 
or Novel writers, and fuch fentiment mongers, i 
be pleafed to fay to the contrary. Neithey is iny 
affeétion for you that of a mother, .of which, a 
only, or at leaft the chief objects,” are. “heaftin, 

hfe: I-wifh you them both, moft heartily ; but, at 
the fame time, I confefs they are by no means ny 
principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live; which iftyou 
are not, I do not defire that you fhould live at all. 
My affection for you then is, and only will be, pro~ 
portioned to your merit ; which is the only affection 
that one rational Being ought to have for another. 
Hitherto I have difcovered nothing wrong in your 
heart, or your head: on the contrary, I think I fee 
fenfe in the one, and feptiments in the other. . This. 
perfuafign. is the only motive of my prefent affec~ 

Cc2 tion; 
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faqn ; which will either increafe or diminifh, accord- 
ing to your merit or demerit. If you have the know-, 
ledge, the honour, and the probity which you may 
have, the marks and warmth of my affection thalt 
amply reward them; but if you have them not, my 
averfion and indignation will rife in the fame pro- 
portion; and incthat cafe, remember, that I am un- 
der no farther dbligation, than to give you the ne- 
ceffary means of fubfifting. if ever we quarrel, do 
not expect or depend upon any weaknels in my na- 
ture, for a reconciliation, as children frequently do, 
and often meet with, from filly parents: I have no 
fuch weaknefs about me: and, asI will never quaf< 
rel with you, but upon fome effential point ; if once 
wé quarrel, I will never forgive: But I hope~and 
believe, that this declaration (for it is ho threat) 
wil prove unneceffary. You are no ftranger to the 
principles of virtue; and, furely, whoever knows 
Vinge, “mult love it. As for knowledge, you have 

4lready enough of it, to engage you to.acquire more. 
The ignorant only either defpife it, or think that 
they have enough: thofe who have the moft, are 
always the moft defirous to have more, and know 
that the moft they can have is, alas! but too little, 

« Re-confider, from time to time, and retain the 
frierrily advice which I fend you. The advantage 
will be all your own. 


LETTER 
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LETTER C&xxV. 


London, Dec. 29th, 0.5. 1747. 
Deor Boy, 


I HAVE received two letters from you, of the 17th 
and 22d, N, 8. by the laft of which I find that fome, 
of mine to you muft have mifcarried: for I have 
Imever been above two pofts without writing to you 
or to. Mr. Harte, and even very long letters. I have 
alfo received a letter from Mr. Harte, which gave 
me great fatisfaction : it is full of your praifes; and 
he anfrers for you, that, in two years more, You 
will deferve your manumiffion, and be fit to g8 into 
the world, upon a footing that will do you, honbdur, 
and give me pleafure. 

I thank you for your offer of sht new teint 
Adamus Adami, but I do not want it, having a goo 
edition of it at prefent. When you have read that, 
you will do well to follow it with Pere Bougeant’s 
Hiftoire du Traité de Munfter, in two volumes quarto; 
which contains many important anecdotes concerning 
that famous treaty, that are not in Adamus ddamie 

You tell me that your le€tures upon the Fas Pab« 
licum will be ended at Eafter; but then I hope that 
Monfieur Mafcow will begin thenr again; for I 
would not have you difcontinue that ftudy one day 
while you are at Leip§g. I fuppofe that Monfieur 
Mafcqw will tikewife give you le¢tures upon the Ae 

Cc3 Jfirumentum 
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Strumentum Pacis, and upon the capitulations of the 
late Einperors.—Your German will go on of courfe ;. 
and I take it for granted, that your ftay at Leipfig 
will make vou perfect mafter of that language, both 
as to fpcaking and writing; for remember, that 
knowing any language imperfeétly i is vety little bete 
ter than not knowing it at all ; peop! ‘e being as un- 
willing to {peak‘in a language which they do: not 

oflefs thoroughly, as ethers are to hear them. Your 
thoughts are cramped, and appear to ‘Ereat difad- 
vantage, in any language of which you are not per- 
feé& mafter. Let Modern Hiftory fhare part of your 
time, and that always accompanied with the maps~f, 
the places in queftion: Geography and Hiftory are 
very imperfect icperetely, and, to be ufeful, Thuft 
be joined. 

Go to the Duchefs of Courland’s, as often as fhe 
and your leifure will permit, The company of wo- 
men Of “athion will improve your manners, though 
‘wit your undérftanding; and that complaifance and 
politenefs, which are fo ufeful in men’s company, 
can only be acquired in women’s. 

Remember always, what J have told you a thoufand 
times, that all the talents in the world will want.all 
their luftye, and fome part of their nfe too, if they 
are not adorned with that eafy good-breeding, that 
engaging manner, and thofe graces, which feduce 
and prepoffefs people in your favour at firft fight. 
A proper care of your perfon is by no means to be 

neglected; always extremely clean ; upon proper oc- 
gafions. fine. Your carriage genteel, and your mo- 

tions 
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tions graceful. Take particular care of your man; 
-ner and addrefs, when you prefent yourfelf ip cof 
pany. Let them be refpectful, without meannefs, 
eafy without too much familiarity, genteel without 
affectation, and infinuating without any feeming art 
or defign. 

You need not fend me any morg extracts of the 
German conttitution ; which, by the courfe of your 
prefent ftudies, Iknow you muft foon be acquainted 
with: but Pwould now rather that your letters fhould 
be a fort of journal of your own life. As for in- 
ftance ; what company you keep, what new acquaint- 
artcts you make, what your pleafures are; with 
your own refléctions, upon the whole: likewife 
what’Greek and Latin books you read and under- 
ftand, Adieu! 


LETTER CXXXVI 


Dear Boy, . January the 2d, O.S. 748. 


I AM edified.with the allotment of your time at 
Leipfig; which is fo well employed from’ morning 
till night, that a fool would fay, you had none left 
for yourfelf; whereas, I am fure, you have fenfe 
enough to know, that fuch a right ufe of your time 
is having it all to yourfelf ; nay, it is even more, for 
it is laying it out té immenfe intereft ; which, in 

Cc4 a very” 
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avery few years, will amount to a prodigious c4e 
‘pital 
Thaugh twelve of your fourteen Commenfaux may 
not be the livelieft” people in the world, and may 
want (as I eafily conceive they-do) /e ton de la bonne 
compagnie, et les graces, which I with you, yet pray 
tike care not to exprefs any contempt, or throw out 
any ridicule; which, I can aflure you, is not more 
contrary to good manners than tg good fenfe: but 
endeavour rather to get all the good you can out of 
them; and fomething'or other is to be got out of, 
every body. They will, at leaft, improve you in 
the German language; and, as they come from dif-, 
ferent countries, you may putthem upon fubjects, 
concerning which they muit ‘neceffarily be able to 
‘give you fome ufeful informations, let them be ever 
fo dull or difagreeable in general: they will know 
fomething, at leaft, of the laws, cuftoms, govern- 
BIEN: and contiderable families, of their refpedtivé 
gprtties ; alle whith are better known than not, and 
confequently worth enquiring into. There is hardly 
any body good for every thing ; and there is fcarcely 
any body who js abfolutely goad for nothing. A 
good chemift wil] extract fome {pirit or other out of 
every fubftance; and a man of parts will, by his 
gekterity and management, elicit fomething worth 
knowing aut of every Being he canverfes with, 
. As you have been introduced to the Duchefs of 
Courland, pray go there as often as ever your more 
neceflary, occupations will allow you. Iam told the 
je extremely well-bred, and hafi parts, Now, though 
I would 
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T would not recommend to you, to g6 into wormen’s, 
company in fearch of folid knowledge or judgment, 
yet it has its ufe in other refpeGs; fer it certainly 
polithes the manners, and gives xne certaine tourmure, 
which is very neceffary in the courfe of the world; 
and which Englifhmen have generally lefs of*than 
any people in the world. 

I-cannot fay that, your fuppers are luxurious, but 
you muft own they are folid; and a quart’ of foup, 
and two potinds of potatoes, will enable you to pa 
the night without great impatience for your break faft 
next morning. One-part of your fupper (the pota~ 
toes) is the eonftant diet of my old friends and coun- 
trymen*, the Irifh, who are the healthieft and the 
ftrongeft bodies of men that I know tn Europe.¢ 

As I bélieve that many of my letters to you and to 
Mr. Harte have mifcarried, as well as fome of yours 
and his to me; particularly one of his from Leipfig, 
to which he refers in a fubfequentsone; and which lL 
hever received ; I would have you, Tor the future; 
acknowledge the dates of all the letters which either 
of you fhall receive from me: and I will do the 
fame on my part. 

That which I received, by the laft mail, from you, 
was of the 25th November, N.S. ; the mail before 
that brought me yours, of which I have forgot the 
date, but which enclofed one to Lady Chefterfield : 


* Lord Chefterfield, from the time he was appointed Lord 
Lieuténant of Ireland, 1745, ufed always to call the Lrith tiv 
countrymen. 


3 fhe 
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ree anfwer it foon, and, jn the.mean time, thanks 


ars dliforder was only a very great ela: of which 
I am entirely recovered. You fhall not complain for 
want of accounts from Mr. Grevenkop, who will 
frequently write you whatever paffes here, in the 
German language and character ; which will improve 
you in both. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXXVII. 


London, January the rsth, O.S. 1748. 
- Dear Boy, 


I WILLINGLY accept the New-year’s gift, which 
you promife me fpr next year; and the more valua- 
abletyou make4t, the more thankful I fhall be. That 
depends entirely upon you; and therefore I hope to 
be prefented, every year, with a new edition of you, 
‘more correct than the former, and confiderably en- 
larged and amended. 

Since you do not care to be an Affesfor of the Im- 
perial Chamber, and defire an eftablifhment in Eng- 
land ; what do*you think of being Greek Profeffor 
at one of our Univerfities? It is a very pretty fine- 
cure, and requires very little knowledge (much lefs 
than, I hope, you have‘ already) of that language. 
“If you do not approve of this, F am at’a lofs to know 

. “what 
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what elfe to propofe to you ; and therefore defre 
that You will inform me what fort of deftinatién you 
‘propofe for yourfelf: for it is now time ta “fix it, 
and to take our meafures accordingly, Mr. Harte 
tells me, that you fet up for a Tonstinog cmp ; if fo; 
I prefume it is in the view of fucceeding me in my 
office #; which I will very willingly refign to you, 
whehever yegt fhallcall upon me forit. But, if you 
intend to be the Tlonrrinog, or the Bednopos aves 
there are fome trifling circymftances, upon which 
you fhould previoufly take your refolution. The 
firft of which is, to be fit for it; and then, in order 
sto be fo, make yourfelf mafter of Antient and Mo- 
dern Hiftory, and Languages. To know perfectly 
the conftitution, and form of government of evtry 
nation ; the growth and the decline of antient and 
modern Empires; and to trace out and reflect itpon 
the caufes of both: to know the ftrength, the 
riches, and the commerce of every country : thefe. 
little things, trifling as they may feem, are yet very" 
neceffary for a Politician to know; and which there- 
fore, I prefume, you will condefcend to apply your~ 
felf to. There are fome additional qualifications ne- 
ceffary, in the practical part of the bufinefs, which 
may deferve fome confideration in your leifyre 
moments; fuch as, an abfolute command of your 
temper, fo as not to be provoked to paffion, upon 
any account: Patience, to hear frivolous, imperti+ 
ment. and unreafonable applications; with addrefé 


Secretary of State. 


enough 
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éhDugh t6 refixfe, without offending ; of, by your 
manner of granting, to double the obligation: Dex- 
terity tnough‘to conceal a truth, without telling a 
hie: Sagacity enough to read other people’ 8 counte- 
painces : and Serenity enough not to let them difco- 
ver any thing by yours; a feeming franknefs, with 
areal referve. Phefe are the rudiments of a Politi- 
cian ; the World muft be your grammag. 

Three mails are now due from Holland; fo that 
4 have no letters from you to acknowledge. I there- 
fore conclude with recommending myfelf to your 
favour and protection, when youfucceed Yours, 


LETTER CXXXVIIL 


Londo, January the 29th, O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


T FIND, ‘by Mr, Harte’s laft letter, that many of 
my letters, to you and him, have been frozen up in 
their way to Leipfig: the thaw has, I fuppofe, by 
this time, fet them at liberty to purfue their journey 
to’ you, and you will receive a glut of them at once. 
Hudibras alludes, in this verfe, 
Like words congeal'd in Northern air, 

toa vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were 
frozen imtheir utterance ; and that, upon a thaw, 
a very mixed converfation was heard,in the gir, of 


all 
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all thofe words fet at: jMberty. This converfation wap 
J prefume, too various and extenfive to be mueh at- 
fended to; and may not that begthe éafe of half @. 
dozen of my long letters, when you receive them all 
at once? I think that I can, eventually, anfwer 
that queftion, thus: If you confider my letters in 
their ‘true light, as conveying to you the advice of @ 
Friend, who fincerely wifhes your happinefs, and de- 
fires to promote your pleafures, you will both read 
and attend {% them; but, if ,you confider them i in‘ 
their oppofite and very falfe light, as the dictates of 
a morofe and fermonizing Father, I am fure they will 
de not only unattended to, but unread. Which is 
the cafe, you can beft tell me. Advice is feldom 
welcome; and thofe who want it the moft, alwys 
like it the leaft. I hope that your want of experience, 
of which you muft be-confcious, will convince fou; 
that you want advice; and that your good fenfe will 
incline you to follow it. 

Tell me how you pafs your leifure hours at Leip- 
fig: I know you have not many; and I have too 
good: an opinion of you to think, that, at this age, 
you would defire more. Have you affemblies, or. 
public fpectacles? and of what kind are they ?. 
Whatever theyare, fee them all: feeing every thing, 
is the only way not to admire any thing too nmch, 

If you ever take up little tale-books, to amufe you 
by fnatches, I will recommend two French books; 
which I have already mentioned ; they will entertain 
you, ‘and not without, fome’ufe to your mind and 
your manners. Opel is, La manure de bien peufen - 
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ri ouvrages d’efprit, written by Rere Boubours ; -T be- 
lieve you read it once in England, with Monfieur 
Codere but ¥ think that you will do well to read it 
again, as I know of no book that will form your tafté 
better. The other is, L’ At de plaire dans la Conver- 
fation, by the Abbé de Bellegarde, and is by no means 
ufelefé, though F will not pretend to fay, that the 
art of pleafing Can be reduced to a receipt; if it 
gould, Iam fure that receipt would be,worth pur- 
chafing at any price.. Good-fenfe, and good-na- 
ture, are the principal ingredients; and your own 
obfervation, and the good advice of others, muft 
"give the right colour and tafte to it. Adieu! 1 fhalk 
always love you as you fhall deferve. 





LETTER CXXXIX. 


London, February the gth, O. S. 1748. 
Dzar Boy, 


You will receive this letter, not froma Secretary 
ofc State, but from a private man ;° for whom, at 
this time of life, quiet was as fit, and as neceflary, 
as labour and attivity are for you at your age, and 
for many years-ftill to come. , I refigned the feals, 
laft: Saturday, to the King; who parted with me 
moft gracioufly, and (I may add, for he faid fo him- 
felf) with regret. As I retire from hurry to quiet, 

and 
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and to enjoy, at my cale, the comforts of privgti 
and focial'life, you will eafily imagine that F have 
no thoughts of oppofition, or meddfng wel bufi- 
nefs. Otium cum dignitate is my objeft. The for- 
mer I now enjoy; and I hope that my conduct wand 
charaéter entitle me to fome fhare of the latter.” In 
fhort, I am now happy; and I found that I could 
not be fo in my former public fityation. | 
, As Elike your correfpondence better than that of, 
all the Kings, Princes, and Minifters, in Europe, I 
fhall now have leifure to carry it on more regularly. 
My letters to you will be written, I am fure, by me, 
and, I hope, read by you, with pleafure; which I 
believe feldom happens, reciprocally, to letters writ- 
ten from and to a Secretary’s office. 

Do not‘apprehend that my retirement fromebufi- 
nefs may be a hindrarfce to your advancement if it, 
at a proper time; on the contrary, y will promote 
it: for, having nothing to,afk for oAfelf, I {all have. 
the better title to afk for you. But you have ftill a 
furer way than this of rifing, and which is wholly in 
your own power. Make yourfelf neceffary; which, 
with your natural parts, you may, by application, do. 
We are in general, in England, ignorant‘of foreign 
affairs ; ; and of the interefts, views, pretenfions, aad 
policy of other Courts. That part of knowledge 
never enters into our thoughts, nor makes part of 
our education: for which reafon, we have fewer pro- 
per fubjects for foreign commiffions, than any other 
country in Europe ; apd, when foreign affairs hap- 
pen ta be debated in Parliament, it is incredible with 

how 
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how much ignorance. ‘The hhipett: of foreign affairs 
being then fo great, and the labourers fo'few, If you 
make*ygurfel€ maffer of them, you will make your- 
felf neceffary: firft as a foreign, and then as a do- 
meftic minifter for that departinent. 

Yam, extremely well pleafed with the account you 
give me of the allotment of your time. Do but go 
on fo for two years longer, ang I will afk no more 
of you. Your labours will be their own reward ; 
but if you defire any other, that I can add, you may 
depend upon it. 

IT am glad that you perceive the indecency and 
turpitude of thofe of your Commenfaux, who difgrace 
and foul themfelves with dirty w—-s and {coundrel 
gamefters. And the light in which, I am fure, you 
fee ql] reafonable and decent people confider them, 
wilt be 4. good warning to you. Adieu. 


LETTER CXL. 


. London, February the 13th, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


Your lat ‘letter gave ine a very fatisfactory ace 
count ef your manner of employing your, time at 
Leipfig. Go on fo but fortwo-years more, and I 

promife 


YO HIS SON. As 


promi you, that§you will outgo all the people «of 
your age and time. I ‘thank you for yours explica- 
tion of the Schrift/affen and Auptfaff& ; aga® pray let 
me know the meaning of the Landjagen. Iam very 
willing that you fhould take # Saxon fervant, who 
fpeaks nothing but German ;¢which will be a fure 
way of keeping up your Germafi, after you leave 
Germany. But*then [ would ‘heither have that’ 
man,“ norgtim whom you have already, put out oh 
livery';. which makes them both impertinent cand 
ufelefs. 4 am fure, that as foon as you fhall have 
taken the other fervant, your prefent man will prefs 
extremely to be out of livery, and valet de cham- 
bre; which is as much as to fay, that he will curl 
your hair, and fhave you, but not condefcend to! 
do any thing elfe. I therefore advift pan ‘ever to 
have a fervant out of livery; and, thovigh you may, 
not always think proper to car the fervgnt who 
dreffes you, abroad inethe rai angl diz f, behind a 
coach, or before a chair; yet keep it in vour 
power to do fo, if you pleafe, by keeping him ia 
livery. 

I have feen Monficur and Madame Flemming, 
who give,me a very good account of you, and of, 
your mannezs ; which, to tell you the*plain fruth,. 
were what I doubted of the moft. She told me, thats 
you were eafy, and not afhamed; which is a ‘grea 
deal for an Englifhman, at your Age. 

‘I fet out for the Bat, to-morrow, fgr,a month ; 
only to be better than weil, and to enjoy,® in quiet, 

Vox. I. Dd the 
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thy diberty which. I have acquired!by the refignation 
of the feals. You fhall hear from me more at large 
from theifee ; and néw good night te you. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUMB. 


